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PREFACE. 



DuRlNfl the lawt twenty-thri-e years, or since 1834, 
the writer of thfse pages employed much of his time 
and attention on the subject of slavery. He com- 
menceil editorial life, January 1, 1834, and eighteen 
and a half years since that time has been occupied 
as an editor of the religious press. Throughout this 
period, the discussion of slavery formed a part of 
his official duties. On this account, he felt himself 
bound, as far as in him lay, to become professionally 
acquainted ivith the subject. He had access to all 
the leading weeldies, monthlies, and quarterlies of 
the times, and this subject has alt along occupied 
considerable portions of these publications. The 
various pamphlets and books issued from tlie press, 
during the modern controversies on slavery, have 
been carefully consulted, whether those in reference 
to the abolition of the African slave-trade. West India 
emancipation, or the issues of the last twenty-five- 
years, on American slavery. In prosecuting the 
subject in reference to the Christian Church, it was 
indispensable to have recourse to the great law codes 
of the Roman republic and empire, as contained in 
the Theodosian code, and the compilation of Jus- 
tinian, as well as the canon law, as these are the 
3 
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leading Btaadarda. The Latin and Greek fathers, 
too, as well as tJie elasaiea! Greek and Latin writers, 
furnish very important matter on some portions of 
the general subject. 

"When the author of this volume was specially 
appointed, in 1848, to write the history of the events 
connected with the secession of a portion of South- 
ern Methodists from the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the whole subject of slavery was necessarily in his 
theme; and after maturely examining the entire 
ground, his subject naturally was divided into three 
parts. lEirst, the evil nature of slavery ; Second, 
slavery as it stands connected with the Church; and, 
Third, aa it stood related to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in those difScuIties which led to a consider- 
able separation from her fold, in 1845. 

The first part of the discussion led to the consider- 
ation of slavery in its evil moral character, which is 
proved from ita evil origin, its injustice, its wrongs, 
its conflict with Christian principles and the Chris- 
tian spirit, and from its evil effects on all concerned 
in it. This part of the subject was published six 
years ago, or in 1851, by Swormatedt & Power, 
Cincinnati, in two volumes, duodecimo. There is 
sttflicient proof that these volumes have done good 
service in the Church, in establishing many in the 
south as to the wrongs of slavery. In the north, it 
has satisfied thousands, that as this work is in accord- 
ance with the teachings of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, on the subject on which it treats, the Church 
herself can not be unsound on this topic. In short, 
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PREFACE. O 

the approbation of all wliose suffrage may he deemed 
valuable, has been given to this part of our subject. 
The late Dr. Bond, on several occasions, informed 
the author that the work was unanswerable, and that 
the writer of it, in consequence, had a decided advant- 
age over his opponents on those points in dispute, 
between him and them in other parts of the contro- 
versy. On review, after the lapse of six years, the 
writer of these two volumes sees nothing material in 
them which he would now change. And from all he 
can infer from the objections of opponents, or the 
approval of friends, this part of the discussion is 
sufficiently sustained as far as the author is con- 
cerned. 

Before the second part of the discussion could be 
prepared for the press, it was necessary to publish 
"The History of the Great Secession," which was 
accordingly printed in one large octavo, in 1855, or 
two years ago. This involved the principles com- 
prised in the other two parts, and they were used as 
occasion called for them in the historical narrative. 
This volume is composed, to some extent, of Church 
annals, which it was necessary to preserve and ar- 
range, for the future protection of the Church. This 
work, of course, will never pay the author or the 
publishers of it, in a pecuniary point af view. But 
its material is such that it was necessary to he pre- 
served for the benefit of the rising generations. 

The present volume — whi^'h is entitled, " The Bible 
and Slavery" — comprises a thorough discussion of 
the relations of the Bible, historically and theoret- 
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ieally, to the system of slavery. The chapter on 
patriarchal service, under Abraham, Isaac, aad Jacob, 
will show how their treatment of the slavery of their 
times led gradually to its destruction. The iDfluence 
of circumcision on it led to its overthrow. The prin- 
ciples of justice and judgment practiced by these 
patriarchs warred against it, and the leading element 
of slavery, that " the child follows the condition of 
the mother," was overturned in the families of Abrnr 
ham and Jacob. Ishmael, the son of the slave, 
Hagar, who became the freed-woman of Abraham, 
was free, as well as his descendants. The four sons 
of Jacob's two elave-wives, who afterward became 
freed-women, were patriarchs, or heads of tribes, 
equally with the other sons of Jacob. And when 
Jacob descended to Egypt, there were no slaves or 
servants to go with him. 

The cases of Joseph and the Israelites in Egypt, 
are the proper types of the reigning slave systems 
of the times. 

The chapters on the Mosaic code will show that 
slavery could not or did not live where, and eis long 
as it wf^ observed. The chapter on Roman slavery, 
which cost much labor, it is hoped will be acceptable 
to the reader. The exegesis and application of the 
Pauline discipline, it is presumed, will satisfy the 
greater number of unprejudiced persons. 

In preparing the chapter on Roman law, there was 

very little truly available to be found in the English 

language. What may be culled from the treatises on 

Greek and Roman antiquities, and the classical dic- 
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■tionaries, will be found very defective indeocl, as to 
any accurate discussion on tlie merits of the leading 
topics. The writer was therefore compelled to hitvo 
recourse to original documents alone aa the only reli- 
able source of information. With these solely he pre- 
pared the chapter mentioned above, by reading and 
analyzing all he could find in them on the subject 
undei" inq^uiry. After this chapter was prepared, 
he found two works which would have aided him 
much, had he possessed them in time. The one is 
Blair on Slavery, which is a valuable book, and, as far 
aa it goes, very accurate. This work conlirmed fully 
what had been deduced from the original sources. 
Another publication of very great merit was obtained, 
m French, by Millon This inork is infinitely supe- 
iior to all in the English linguage on the subject of 
the Chuich inl sl'n ly iftei perusing every word 
of it caiefully duimg the scs&ion of the late G-en- 
eial (.onfeience while watch ng over the little daily 
m Indnnapolis we found these volumes to sustain in 
full the hnef outlines whi h hai been prepared with- 
out any nid othei than the oiigmal authorities them- 
selves Should any thing fuither he needed on the 
subject, the lepublication of Elair in this country, 
and the translation of Mallon would satisfy the inqui- 
ries of intelligent, candid men. 

Though the author has, from the best and most 
reliable sources, prepared a thorough digest of tho 
discipline of the post-apostolic Church upon the 
subject of slavery, after mature deliberation, he de- 
termined to send out the Biblical discoasion as an 
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independent and separate publication. He has not 
written a word or a sentence that, as he helievcs, 
in its connection, can he fairly construed in favor 
of slavery. The author feels himself relieved of a 
considerable task, in having completed, although im- 
perfectly, what he has had so long on hand. He 
would Kovf commit all to the providence of God, and 
implore him to blesa what is good and right, and 
counteract whatever of error may he found in any of 
these volumes. He desires also, finally, to render to 
almighty God his sincere thanks for all his mercies, in 
sparing life and giving health to complete a service in 
itself imperfect, as other human performances are. 
Chahles Elliott. 
CiHoiKSATi, 0., 1357. 
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THE BIBLE AND SLAVERY. 

CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION, 

1. The Bible is the rule, and only rule, of faith, prac- 
tioe, and institutions for Christians. This Biblo has leg- 
islated on slavery and service, in many places, and in a 
great variety of ways, from Genesis to Eovelation. This 
■was, the case in the days of the patriarchs, laeforo the 
giving of the law of Moses, The Mosaic code treats on 
these. 80 do the prophets, from Moses to Christ. Both 
Christ and his apostles deliver instructions on these two 
subjects. 

Slavery is condemned in various ways in the history 
of the patriarchs, in the code of Moses, by the prophets, 
by Christ and his apostles. Among the patriarchs it is 
condemned in the case of Joseph, and of the Israelites 
in Egypt, and in the piinciplos of right delivered in these 
times in Gieneais. T he law of Moses makes slavery.ft 
capital crime, worthy of death to the enslaver, (Exodns 
gKi, J.jjr)"^^TEBS^ie_law regulates^aei;H.Qe_ao_that_it gmst 
never, m a single instance, become slavery. The proph- 
ets "denounce slavery in every case in which the Jews 
perverted service into slavery. One leading object in 
Christ's mission was, to proclaim liberty to the captives ; 
and his doctrines of brotherhood, of reciprocal good acts, 
and of love to others, proscribe slavery as criminal ; and 
man-stealing, by the apostle Panl, is laaked among the 
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most odious vices. The relation of master and slavo 
was never originally instituted by any law of Gtod ; and, 
wheuever induced by wrong liuman laws, it is to be dis- 
solvedj with the least possible delay, in consistency with 
justice and humanity. 

Servic e, not slavery, is an institation of God, aad nec- 
essary for man. All abuses of it, and all morally-wrong 
acta in its exercise, are condemned, both on the part of 
the servant and master ; and the regulations respectiag 
it are such, as in the Mosaic code, that it must never run 
into slavery. In this code there was recognized as lawful 
the seryice of the hired man, and the bondman, or bound 
man. The latter and the purchaser of his services made 
tlie contract. It could last only six years, or, by a new 
oonlaract, during life ; and the jubilee terminated all such 
contracts, and proclaimed liberty to all inhabitants of 
Hebrew temtory. Service was as distinct from slavery 
among the Jews, as in the United States. The principal 
difference ia, that no slave shoiJd tread Hebrew soil ; while 
tte laws of the United States adinit~both service and 
slavery. No slave could breathe Hebrew air, or tread its 
Boil, without becoming a fieenian 

■ 2, SeiYi?6, as distinguished from slavery, may exist in 
various relations and circumstances ; but the relatipna 
of service are essentially different from that existing in 
Hlavery.* We" migEf mention the services of children, 
apprenHoes, minora, hired servants, professional men, 
servants of government 

Tie reKtion of master and slave is very different from 
that existmg between husband and wife, parent and child. 
The relation of parent ind i,hild is a natural relation; 
that of mastei and slave is not The relation of hus- 
band and wife is ^olnntaiy , that of master and slave is 
not. In these relations theie is no right of sale, or to 
Bander them foi the sake ot gam 
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The relation o£ miuoi- is not to lie confounded with 
that of slave. Nature, not force, has made the condition 
of a minor, and his service is for lis own henefit aa well 
as that of his ward, 

Tlie service of an apprentice is not like that of a slave. 
The future good and happiness of the minor is consulted, 
and a full equivalent is snpposed to be rendered for his 
services. This is not the case with slaves. 

The relations of hired servants, professional men, serv- 
ants of government, are essentially different from that 
of slavery, as all candid persons will at once concede. 

3. The best definition we can think of, and give of 
slavery, is to be found in the civil law, and is thus ex- 
pressed in the Institutes of Justinian as well as in the 
Digest ; 

" The first general division of persons, in respect to 
their rights, is into freemen and slaves." 

" Freedom, from which we are denominated free, is the 
natural power of acting as we please, unless prevented 
by force, or by the law." 

" Slavery is, when one man is subjected to the domin- 
ion of another, according to tbe law of nations, though 
contrai-y to natural rigbt." 

"Slaves are denominated servi, from the practice of 
our generals, to sell them captives, and thus preserve — 
Dervaire — and not slay tbem. Slaves are also called man- 
cipia, in that they are takea from the enemy by hand — 
manwiapti" (Instit. Jnstin. Lib. I, Tit. 3, Sec. 1, 2, 3.) 
According to tbe laws of Louisiana, "a slave is one 
who is in the power of a master to whom he belongs. 
The master may sell him, dispose of his person, bis in- 
dustiy, and his labor. He can do nothing, possess noth- 
ing, nor acquire any thing but what mast belong to his 
master." "The slave is entirely subject to the will of 
his master, who may correct or chastise him, though not 
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keeping him subject to the laws of slavery ; and the de- 
tainer is the slaveholder. Or the slaveholder is one who 
sustains the legal relation of master or owner of a slave ; 
and to enslave, is to convert a freeman into a slave, or to 
continue him in a state of slavery. All men are born free ; 
and it amounts to the same thing whether the free person 
is made a slave, or deprived of freedom by conquest, by 
feidaapping, or by law. The last mode is that i^eaorted 
to in the United States, in which, at this time, about one 
hundred thousand free-born children are annually con- 
verted into slaves. 

4. On the various ways in which men became slaves 
in ancient times, we quote the civil law, which is stand- 
ard on this siibject; 

"The law of nations is common to all mankind, and 
all nations have enacted some laws as occasion and ne- 
cessity required ; for wars arose, and the consequences 
were captivity find slavery, both which are contrary to 
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tha law of nature, foi' by natural law all men are born 
free." (Inst. Lib. I, Tit. 2, Sec, 2,) 

" Slaves are born such, or become so ; they are born 
such, of slave mothei^. They become so either by the law 
of nations, that is, by captivity, or by the civil law ; as 
wben. a free person, above the age of twenty, suffers him- 
self to be sold for the sake of sharing the price given 
for him." 

"In the condition of slaves there is no diversity, but 
among fi'ea persons there are many ; thus they are in- 
genui, or free-men ; others libertini^ or freed-men." (Inst. 
Lib. I, Tit. 3, Sec. 4, 5.) 

" A freeman is one who is bom free by being born in 
matrimony, of parents who are both free, or botL freed, 
or of parents, one free the other freed. But one bom 
of a free mother, although the father be a slave, or un- 
known, is free; notwithstanding he was conceived die- 
creditably. And if the mother is free at the time of the 
birth, although a boad-woman wlien she conceived, the 
infant will be free." (Inst. Lib. I, Tit. 4.) 

The various ways in which free persons were made 

blaves, according to the Eoman laws, are the following : 

(1.) By making slaves of captives taken in war by 

force, contrary to the natural law, but according to the 

laws or usages of nations. 

(2.) By the civil law, as when a person allows Hmself 
to be sold in order to share in the price. 

(3.) By birth, which is the case with all who are bom 
of slave mothers. This mode, too, was incoi-porated 
into the civil law, by the common law maxim, partus 
sequiiur venfrem — the child folhiiis the condition of Ike 
mother. 

(4.) Taking into view tiie whole range of the existence 
of slavery, writers have enumerated the following modes 
by which men became slaves : first, by captivity in war ; 
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secondjjiebts ; third, tlie fta ; fourtli, m an- steal ing ; fifth, 
cHldren of slave mothers ; sixlh^hy purchase. 

5, The following will pi-esent some of the leading 
moral traits of slavery : 

As slavery deprives a person of liberty, it deprives him 
of the poaseseion or control of himself, and of the pur- 
suit of happiness, or it deprives him of personal security, 
personal liberty, and the right of private property, so 
much prized by all men. 

The person thus deprived of liberty comes under the 
dominion of bis master, to use him according to his will, 
and he may commit this control over the slave to another 
person. 

The slave thus becomes an ai-tiele of property, and may 
be bought, sold, transferred, given by will, or used as 
property is used. 

The slave is deprived of the right of marriage, and, of 
eonsec[uenee, he is, by law, doomed to contuhemimn — a 
medium hetween hrutality and concubinage. 

The enslaved children are deprived of parental training 
and control. They are without father or mother, to use 
the style'~of slavery. The father is a£.cidejit%]. The 
mother can not exercise the dnties of mother, because the 
children are bound to obey the master and not the mother. 
If slave parents, under moral or leligors mfluence 
endeavor to perform the duties of jarenti they a e \ia 
' vented from doing so by slave laws They can not teai'h 
their children to read or write, or govern them is puentii 
They can not put them to trades jiepaie them foi any 
business, or control their course foi the future And then 
iheir children may he whipped before their e\i.s sold 
from them, and separated from them forever oi hned out 
to others, etc. 

__Slaves, in general, are not permitted to learn to read, 
or JO to school. 
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They are, by slave laws, deprived of tlie rights of con- 
science, hecause the master has the control ia this. 

They can not he a ivitnesa in any case in which white 
persons arc concerned. This is the source of many 

SlaTcry visits the sins of the fathers on the children, 
or it treats innocent children as criminals. A slave, who 
wrote his own life, says; "The man who stole me as 
soon as I was boin, recorded the births of aU the infants 
whom he claimed to he horn his property, in a book 
which he kept for that purpose," (Life of Brown, p. 13.) 
In these United States over a hundred thousand inno- 
cent children, horn free according to the law of nature 
and the law of God, are annually deprived of their liberty, 
and from free persons are converted into slaves. 

The foregoing moral traits of the system alone are 
presented. We omit the greater number, as the fore- 
going will answer the religious object we have ia view. 

6. Slavery in the United States exists as the creature 
of the civil law. 

„ .Slavery does not exist by the law of nature, but is con- 
JEgry thereto. The Institutes of Justinian declare this 
very clearly: "The law of natnre is a law not only to 
m.an, but likewise to all other animals, whether produced 
on the earth, in the air, or in the waters. Prom hence 
proceeds that conjunction of male and female which we 
denominate matrimony ; hence the procreation and edu- 
cation of children." (Inst. Lib. I, Tit. 2.) 

"By the law of nature all men from the first were 
biSrh free." "Jure emm naiurMi ormes /tomines ah initio 
tiiteri naacehantur." (lb. Tit. 2.) J^^SlaverjJs^contraiy to 
natural right." " Semiim est contra natiiram." (Tit. 3, 

As slavery is contrary to the law of nature, it is also 
contrary to the Divine law. The principles of Divine 
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truth, givpn to the pioua pntiiiichs, "^s well &a the case 
of Joseph, condemn slayeiT among them In the bond 
age of Eg>pt it It expiesalv condemned No slavery 
existed iindei the Mosaic tode This code piohihited, 
condemned ind excluded it He_that stole i man and 
,old h.m 1.1 li lir- n IS f. und liTfiis house ii"^s to be put 
to d'irl H , , , M ^^%■i 

by ULur 1 nli 

death t i ] i i i h _ - , ii iul'-hs 

served dmmg tli^ii liletime, bj himilai coiiti n.t The 
yea*-o£ jjihilee biokeug all. such contract* among all the 
mhahitaBts, q£ the land None were born slaves , and no 
BUch class as Grecian hclotB ever existed m Judea, 
^In^the New TeEitanient_sbe.miga.ojL5.f piiE-Sftmer con- 
finned j£C3e8truption_ of _daTery,_aiB._well aa of other 
formSj^Jn Lis great miBBion, for whicli he was anointed, 
or oonB^^riSe37orjij£ointed byjh^ (Lufee 

iv, 18.) Paul condemns slavery by condemning traf- 
fickers in it, whom be calls man-stealers. 

The epistles of Paul and Ppter clearly condemn the 
system by the instructions given and the course laid down 
in reference to masters and tlaves. And, indeed, many 
Scriptnral declarations, thieatenings, etc., condemn slav- 
ery in no measured terms. 

Slavery exists by unjiist human laws, at variance with 
botli the law of nature and the law of God. It was 
introduced among the Homans cuntiary to tlie law uf 
nature, as the qnotations from the civil law, already 
given, fully show. It was introduced by foree and hv 
law, though, directly opposed to the best principles of 
justice and right contained in the Roman law. 

So also in the United States, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence copied the principle of natnial law in the civil 
law. and proclaimed, "All men aie cii'atcd fiei- and 
eq^ual," The language of Scripture is, "God hath made 
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of oae blood all men." Tbe slava laws of tlie slave states 
aru at variance with the laws of nature, with the laws of 
God, and with the principles of justice, liherty, and right, 
emhraced in the Constitution of the United States, and 
of all the states. 

Kor does it at all mend the matter to say that this is 
done hy law. The enactment of a law can not make 
■wrong to be right. 

7, The purpose of the following pages is to show the 
relation of the Church to slavery, bo as to point out the 
duties of the Church in the present state of affairs. The 
code of revelation to the Jews excluded slavery from their 
territory, as it never could he introduced. Under the 
Roman Government slaveiy existed in the state. The 
Discipline of the Church under these circumstances will 
be instructive. The result, too, is mai-ked with the best 
of consec[ueiioes. In the American republic there exists 
both the Charch and slavery. The several legislatures 
have more severe laws on slavery than those of the West 
Indies, or the civil code of heathen and Christian Rome. 
Emancipation, in various ways, was allowed and encour- 
aged under the Roman code, while emancipation now in 
the slave states is restrained by the most stringent laws 
over enacted on the subject, whether ancient or modern, 
barbarian, heathen, Mohammedan, or Christian. 
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CHAPTER II. 
PATRIAKCHAL SERVICE. 

1, SoMK preliminary remarks may he necessary before 
we consider partioularly the sort of seivice in which the 
patriarchs were concerned, with the appi-ohation of the 
Almighty. 

" God made man upright, but he hath sought out many 
inventions." In the first human family, the younger son 
was murdered hy his hrother. The earth was filled with 
violence, in conseqiience of which was the destruction 
of the flood. In the wars of the nine kings, fighting at 
once in the vale of Siddim, we have an illiiEtratiou of 
the early period of human society. The captives were 
reserved for bondage. Women were subject to sensual 
gratification. Servants were bought for money, or were 
boiTi ill 1 1.-,- I. J : .histinian, as we have already shown, 
m;iiii I'M I I'. .1 men were horn free; that slaveiy.jvaa 
codkuiv i.) ii.LiMiil uiw. He describes the origin of _8lav,-. 
ery in war first, and then by the power of civU law, rec- 
e^uaUig-tiie-jdiil'ieenr^f~ slave mothers as also slaveg,. 
As far as we can trace back the records of nations, we 
find the existence of slavery in some form. We find it 
in Egypt, G-wece, and Rome. The state of slavery was 
not originated by tte patriarchs of the Old Testament, as 
the system existed around them in some form or other. 

Job, who was one of the patriarchs, is said to have 
had a "very great household" — Jol? i, 3 — of peraons 
employed in his service. Abraham also possessed serv- 
ants, and so did Isaac and Jacob. Joseph was stolen. 
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sold, and bought— Gten. xxxvii, 27, 28 ; xxxix, 1 — wtich 
ehows that the stealing, huying, and selling of men was 
then a common thing. The (Question before us is.^d 
these devout patriarchs become possessed of seiTants 
which" they ohtained and treated as slaves, or as hired, 
eervgpts ; or, in other words, did these patriarchs engage 
in Buoh thefts, sales, and purchases, as took place in the 
case of Joseph, or in the bondage of the Israelites? Or 
did they obtain servants in a different way, in keeping 
with the principles of right that governed them in other 
respects, and which we see embraced in the Mosaic code, 
with the express purpose of preventing the existence of 
slavery in the Jewish commonwealth? 

Our position is, that these devout patriatchs did not ob- 
tain or treat servants as_Joee2h 5cas Qhtained^ d, treated, 
nor di3"£liey treat servants as Pharoah did the Hebrews. 
They obtained servants on just and equitable principles, 
and treated them according to the principles of justice 
and of equal and reciprocal rights. 

2. A survey of the meaning of the Hebrew and Greek 
words rendered servant, slave, mast«r, etc., may be worth 
attending to in this place. 

The Hebrews used hut one word — ehed or ahd — to ex- 
press all the relations of servitude of cvoiy sort. 13;', 
abad, the verb, means to labor, to work. The noun abed, 
derived from the verb, means a laborer, a servient. It is 
applied to a person who performs any kind of service. 

The Hebrews had two words to denote female serv- 
ants. The one was ama, rendered maid- servant, bond- 
maid, maid, bond-woman, maid, etc. The other was 
shipkcha, rendered lumdmaM, bond-maid, maiden, maid- 
servant. As far as the meaning of these words is con- 
cerned, there is no countenance for slavery. Indeed, the 
Hebrew language had no single word to denote a slave. 
And the context, or peculiar phraseology, must be ad- 
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dttced to show tliat slaveiy or slave is intpnded, as no 
single woid will answei this pnrpo'ie 

The same lemaih will apply to the Gieek woid dud 
a Bervant and doilco to feiye Tlieie n rda iie ip 
pliel to ^ny soit of servico oi servant'! But theie is a 
Gfreek wtrd which properlj meins a slavL thii is the 
word andropodon The G-ieeks usei the word douhs to 
expiess a servant m the most general sense while the 
word ttTidrapodon properly means slave 

"While the Latins used the woid senus to denote any 
kind of a servant they had the woid THancipmm m use, 
which meant a slive only 

The English wjrd slave is nevei appbed to a volun 
tary «er\ant For such an exclusive word there is no 
correspondmg one in Hebrew Aled may s gmfj a 
slave hut not exclusively It pioperly means a t,erv 
ant hut will equally apply to a bond servant or to the 
most honorable official character And we ma> &ij in 
passing that if thp Hebiews held slaves sich as oms 
they had no word buch as we have and the (jtreek'i and 
Latins hal signifying a slave and nothing else The 
toiegomg aie the harp onclusions on this point which 
we aie persuaded every (.ompetent Hebrew Greek and 
Latin scholar w ill rea 1 ly is'.pnt to 

3 The cuise prono meed on Canaan la adduced in 
Older to [lOie that alaveiy was instituted ol Gol 
' Cur'i'd be Canaan a sei\ant ut servants shill he Le 
unto his hrethren," Gen, ix, 25. Oalmet, on the word 
slaves, says : "Noah, to punish the affront received from 
his son, subjected him to slavery." In reply, wo remark: 
It is assumed, without proof, that slavery was proph- 
esied rather than mere service to others, and individual 
bondage rather than national subjection and tribute. 

The curse p ronou nced neither Ml on_Canaaiunor,hia_ 
wicked father, but upon the Canaanites. These people 
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wetfLexeeedingly wicked. (Lev. xviii, xxj JO,aati._ix, 4; 
s:i, 3i ) Their profligicy wis gieat, but it -w is nolj^ 
eflect of tlie curse_, _it was the eflect ot their conduct. 
The prediiMon of onme neither hnnge crime into being, 
nor does it jvt&tity it Pharoih might &ay with our pro- 
slavery men "Thy seed shall he a stranger in a land 
that is not theirs, ind they shall afflict them four hun- 
died years " Piophecy is no excuse foi slavery, or any 
other wrong Oui bailor declares, "It mnst needs Tie, 
that offen&es tome, hut woe unto that man hy whom they 
come !" 

It is not historically true that the Africans are de- 
scended from Canaan, Africa was peopled from Egypt 
and Ethiopia, and it was settled by Misraim and Cnsh. 
{Gen. X, 15-19.) The other sons of Ham settled Egypt 
and Assyria, and, conjointly with Shem, Persia, and after- 
ward, to some extent, the Grecian and Eoman empires. 
The history of Canaan's descendants verifies the 
prophecy. They first .became tributary to the Israelites ; 
then to the Medes and Persians ; then to the Macedo- 
nians, Grecians, and Eomans, successively ; and, finally, 
they were subjected to the Ottoman dynasty, under which 
they yet remain. Thus Canaan has been for ages, mainly, 
the servant of Shem and Japheth, and secondarily of the 
other sons of Ham. 

As the Africans are not the descendants of Canaan, 
the assumption that their enslavement fulfills the prophecy 
is not correct. Besides, only a fractiajL-o£-the- Africans 
h3jTiLat_anxtinie been &e^aveg,_g£._othCT nations. If it 
be objected, however, that a lai^e majority of the Afri- 
cans have always been slaves in Africa, we answer, this 
is not true in point of fact, as the greater portion of 
Africa is not a slave country, as far as we can learn, 
though represented snch by pro-slavery men ; and if they 
were even bo, Canaan, in this case, conld not be the 
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slaves of Stem and JaphetL, as the prophecy says, but 
the slftves of each other. 

4. At the commencement of human society all gov- 
ernment was naturally patriarchal. Each family was a 
little kingdom of itself, relying' on its head as the fount- 
ain of authority. Abraham seems to have been under 
the authority of Torah, his father, till ho was seventy-five 
years old. {Genesis xi, 31.) In the year 1921 before 
Christ, he "tool Sarah his wife, and Lot his brother's 
son, and all their substance that they had gathered, and 
the souls tbat they had gotten in Ilaran ; and they went 
forth to go into the land of Canaan." G-euesis xii, 5. 
He was a prince with regal authority, and his servants 
were hia subjects, He must have been a man of consid- 
erable possessions when he had three hundred and eighteen 
servants born in his house, instructed in the use of arms. 
He had many not born in his house, and some were 
given him as a present. These, with the women and chil- 
dren, make a considerable tribe. He possessed many of 
the rights of sovereignty, in no small degree ; and he 
was even considered as a sovereign prince while dwell- 
ing on the territories of others. He was tonfederote with 
several tings. (Genesis xiv, 13.) He was in alliance 
with Abimelech and the King of Egypt. It may bo 
proper now to consider how Abraham obtained his serv- 
ants, and how he employed them. 

(1.) The first account we have of Abraham's servants 
IS, when he and Lot removed to Canaan from Haran. 
They took "the souls that they had gotten in Haran." 
Genesis xii, 5. As Abraham left Haran on account of 
its idolatry, the souls that he and Lot had gotten, appear 
to be persons whom he had been the instrument of con- 
verting to the loiowledge of the true God, and whom 
he employed in his service as a religious and civil head. 
This is confirmed by the Chaldee paraphrase which ren- 
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after he left Havaa, before Christ 1898, we have an 
account of bought servants: "He that is born in the 
house; or bought with money of any stranger which is 
not of thy seed." Genesis xvii, 12, 27. Next year we 
learn that Ahim eleoh gave Abraham "sheep and oxen, 
and men.-sSry.ants and -maidrservants." Genesis xxTli- 
(2,) At this Stage of our inquiry, it is proper to state 
that Abraham was a very devout and religious man. 
When the Lord called him to leave Haran and go to 
Canaan, it is said of him, that God blessed him, and 
made his name great ; that lie should be a blessing to 
others ; and in him all the families of the earth should 
be blessed. (Genesis xii, 2, 3.) Melcbisedek blessed 
Abraham, and characterized him as a righteous man. 
(Genesis xiv, 18-20.) God is said to be his " shield and 
his exceeding great reward." Genesis xv, 1. "He be- 
lieved God, and he counted it to liim for righteousness." 
In regard to his family government it is said, "For I 
know him tliat he will command his children and hia 
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honsfiTiold after him and they shall keep the way of the 
Lord to do justice anl ju lenient Gene&is 

(3.) We have seen that those (\ho lamewith Abraham 
from Haraa to Cinian were 3.i06el\tes to the trae re 
ligion, and this is further confiimed twenty foui yeaia 
after, when God gave to^hriharo the coven'int of tir 
cnmcision. The servants ■v.eie all leijnireJ to be cuoam 
ciae^. "This is my'coTenint which ye shall keep be 
tween mo anl j u an\ thy oeel att«i thee E^eiy min 
child among jou hill he 1,11 cum ci'-el Anl ho that is 
eight days uld shall be ciionmcised amonf, you e\ery 
male child m yonr generations he that is born m the 
house, or bought with mom,} of any strangtr which is 
not of thy seed He that is born in th^ house ani he 
that is bought with tl s monej nust needs bo ciitum 
cised : and my covenant tl all be m yoii fl "^h foi m 
eveilabting (.o^enant And all the men ot h s houae 
horn in his house tni loight w th mon j t thestianger 
were eircumciseJ with him &i,nesis xvii 10 12 13 
27. 

According to the Jewish wiiteib the fathei wa-i to c 1 
cumcise his on and the mi&tei his "servant 1 orn m his 
house, or b ught w th money If the fathei 01 mister 
neglected to lo thi« the magi^trntes weie rec[u led to see 
that it was lone If the magistiites neglected then the 
person himself v, is obliged -v hen ho came ot age to be 
circumcised 

There weie many a lilts in Ahuham 1 family 1 oight 
with money We can not sup[ jse they 1 ere Irought 
without consent from th ^e persons For as no adults 
wouldhft-«oift-p^ed_tp a religious life the ^ervants of 
Abraham weie voluntary they weie bought with their 
own"consent or fiom themselves and none were pur 
chased except those who wonld renounce idolatiy and 
worship the true God Their admission as parties to 
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this covenant, was a recognition that they were not arti- 
cles of property, but rational, accountable beings, stand- 
ing before God on an equality with their masters. They 
were fellow-heirs with him of the promises. 

Circnmcision establishes the i-eligiotis element existing 
in the service which was rendered to Abraham. The 
original acquisition of servants, by him and Lot, in 
Haran, was by proselytism, as we have seen. On estab- 
lishing the covenant with Abraham, on his depaiture for 
Oanaan, when circumcision was given, twenty-fotir years 
after, all these original proselytes were included ; so also 
wei^e all who were aftenvard purchased by money, as 
additional proselytes, and their children were all included. 
It embraced every man-child ; every one bom in. the 
house, and those bought with money from strangers, not 
of Abraham's seed. All must be circumcised ; they mml 
needs be drcumdsed. The nncircumciaed soul shall be cut 
of f frqni his people'P'^caiise he "hath broken. God's 
covenant." jSlII uncircnmcised servants of Ahraham lost 
ftSffTIghta of social, civO, and religious privileges, and 
were therefore separated or driven out from the com- 
munity of Abraham; and where we have an account of 
canying out this institution, in Genesis xxii, 23-27, it 
embraced Abraham, Ishmael, hie son, and all others, as 
in the words following: "All that were bom in the 
honse ; ail that were bought with money ; every male 
among the men of Abraham's house; all the men of his 
honse, born in the house, and bought with money of the 
stranger." Hence, all the proselytes and their children 
that came with Abraham out of Haran, and those under 
his civil and religious government, eight years aftei, when 
he armed his trained, or religiously inslmckd subjects oi 

servants, to recover his nephew, Lot, and any othei', 

either bought, or born, were all included m the Lo^enant 

of oircnmcieioD. 
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And this was to "be a permaji nt institution ftr tliQ 
future, in reference to ill \.liiiliin & posteritj ani my 
who would become allifl to him in leli^iouE cml or 
domestic eitizensliip TIip language of the institution 
of circumcision is, Thou shilt keep my covenant theie 
fore, thou and thy seei after thee in ill thoir geneiatiuns 
Every man-child in youi geneiations he that is born in 
the liouse, or bought with money of any stiangei whioh 
is not of thy seed.' Gpne&is xvii 9-12 Thus the fiiiit 
edition of the Chiistian biotherhood oi man wit mbti 
tuted. It was to be established m the Ian 1 ot Canaan 
and indeed all the elements of the Mosaic code oi f>eivi e 
is embraced in the covenant made with Abraham, And 
when it was established in Canaan, it provided that no 
Israelite or stranger who joined them, could be a slave ; 
though temporary service was allowed. But this was so 
guarded by the right of redemption, and the year of 
release to all Hebrews, and of the year of jubilee to all 
strangers as well as Hebrews, that slavery never could, or 
never did, get any footing among the Jews. 

5. We may here notice the various ways in which 
Abraham came into the possession of his servants. We 
put them down as follows: 1. By proselytism. 2. By 
purchase. 3. By birth in his house', or rather under his 
religious and civil government, 4. By gifts. We will 
notice each of these. 

The first subjects or servants associated with Abraham 
as their commander and religious instructor, and civil 
protector, seem plainly to be proselytes to his religion. 
Those souls which he got in Haran, as the Chaldee has it, 
were proselytes, who united with him under the covenant, 
and emigrated with him to Canaan. They are, eight 
years after, said to he trained, or rather instructed, serv- 
ants. The Hebi'ew word used here means consecrated, or 
devoted, meaning those who were devoted to God's serv- 
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ke, and instructed by Lim, in tie true leligioa. (GeiiesiB 
xiv, 14.) These trained, instructed, religious satjeots, or 
servants of Abraham, composed Hs household. Th.9 
Almighty, constituting Abrabam. as the person through 
whom the nat on to ! blessed, says : " For I know 

him, that he w 11 mmaud his children and hia honse- 
lioM after him and th y hall keep the way of the Lord, 
tu do justice anl 1 Igm nt that the Lord may do to 
Abraham tbat 1 h h h th spoken of him," Gteuesis 
xviii, 19. H.re Abiaham is a txnmnander, who com- 
mands or governs his children and hoiisehold, or subjects. 
The object is that these may keep the way of the Lord, 
so as to do justly in all things, and maintain judgment 
or religious institutions, both in theory and practice. If 
we consider also the institution of circumcision, which ho 
and his servants, or subjects, received from God, the relig- 
ious character is the moat prominent one of the service 
rendered to Abraham. And his receiving them originally 
iLs proselytes, and connecting with his institution religion 
to the very last, the obtaining of proselytes to the true 
religion was the foundatioa of the whole. And annex- 
ing to this the mode of increasijig them by purchase, by 
gift, or by birth, were all secondary modes of acquisition, 
to be regulated by the religious element in all things, so 
that there is_no_tracejjf the_slaTo system in the service' 
tendog^ t.Q_A,bEaliai8j,fts it is found ia the case of Joseph, 
in the case of the Hebrews in Egypt, or in Grecian, Ro- 
man, or American slavery. 

6. Some of the servants of Abraham were "bought 
with money." There is only one iastance of this in the 
ease of Ahraham, and it ia the following: "He that ia 
born in the house, or bought with money of any stranger, 
which is not of thy seed ; he that is hom in thy house, 
and he that is bought with thy money, must needs he 
circumcised." Genesis xvii, 12, 13; see also 23, 27. 
4 
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From tLis it is inferred by pro-slavery men, that as Alira- 
ham bought with money, he might also sell for money; 
and hence other mea may now buy and sell human 
beings as slaves. 

To this we answer, that the mere fact of purchase de- 
termines nothing as to the nature of the service. It by 
no means proves that the person purchased must in future 
be regarded as property, and therefore a slave ; or tliat 
hecanse a person, or rather hia services were purchased or 
bought, that they could therefore be sold. Abraham may 
have purchased his servants from themselves, by paying 
them wages, or securing them protection and support; 
or he may have bought slaves, in view of emancipating 
them, and of bringing them to a knowledge of true relig- 
ion, or to a state which ultimately would be freedom. 
But Abraham sold no servants. On this impoitant point 
we furnish the following observations, in order to clear it 
up fully, and rescue it from the perversions of slave- 
holders and their expositors. 

(1.) The use of the mere words ?o iw^ does not settle the 
question. It is commonly used in the sense of purchas- 
ing, as applied to land,, cattle, or any sort of property. 
This is a common use, and need not be dwelt on. But its 
meaning, as applied to real estate or personal property, is 
very diiferent from what it is, when applied to hnman 
beings, as we shall presently show. 

(2.) God is represented as having bought his people, 
"Is not he thy father who hath bought thee?" (Deu- 
teronomy xsxii, 6. "Till the people pass over which 
thou hast purchased." Exodus xv, 16. " Itemember thy 
congregation, which thou hast purchased of old ; the rod 
of thine inheritance, which thou hast redeemed." Psalm 
Ixxiv, 2. "I gave Egypt for thy ransom, Ethiopia and 
Seba for thoe." Isaiah xliii, 3. It is the same word 
used here, that is used respecting the servants of Abra- 
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ham; yet those wliom God bouglifc, puiohased, or re- 
deemed, were not told as slaves, or regarded as prc^erty, 
Abraham may have purcliased his servants to prevent 
them from being slavee. The mere act of paying a price 
for them no more implies that he continued them slaves, 
than it does that because God redeemed his people by a 
piice, implies that he regarded them as slaves ; or that, 
becatiBe a man may pm'chase his wife or child, who have 
been slaves, that he still continues to hold and treat them 
as slaves. 

(3.) Persons were sometimes bought by paying men 
what they consider a fair compensation for their services, 
by taking their obligation to serve for a limited time. In 
this way Jacob was bought or sold himself and this was 
the nay loctemplatel by the hw of Mo'ies If thy 
brothi,r wax poor an 1 sell himself Leviticus xxv 47 
Th s IS a transaction m which the puiest minds can 
engaf,e in an I retrospect withsnt guilt This was a 
meie purchase of time or servit^ It ga\p no nght to 
sell the man again or retain him beyond the specified 
time or to retain him at a,ll coul 1 he or hii fnends sue 
ceed to releem h m It ga\e no right of piopeity to the 
man any more than to an appientice In no pioper 
senao of the woid eould this be slavery 

(4.) The word bny is sometimes applied to the manner 
in which a wife was obtained. Jacob purchased his 
wives by his labor or service, not by money. And the 
purchase of a wife by paying a dowry was common. (Ex- 
odus xsii, 17; 1 Samuel xvii, 25; Judges i, 12, IS.) 
Boaz bought Roth to be his wife. So Hosea bought Ms 
wife for "fifteen pieces of silver, and for one homer of 
barley, and one half homer of barley." Hosea iii, 2. 
The wife among the patriarchs was not a slave, or sub- 
ject to the laws of property, so that her liusband could 
sell her. Slie was his, to the exclusion of the claim of 
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any otlier mail, but she was bis as Ms wife, not as Aix 
slave. And tbufi tte manner of obtaining a wife by pur- 
cbnse, is tbe same in which Abraham obtained servants ; 
aad this does not certainly imply slavery; but in Abra- 
ham's case slaveij is out of the question, because he was 
a just, honest, and pious man. 

(5.) Joseph is said to have hmigltt the Egyptians. " Be- 
hold I have bought yon this day, and yonr laud for Pha- 
raoh." Genesis xlvii, 23. The fifth part of the produce 
Tvaa to be Pharaoh's, and the four-fifths were to be theirs. 
There was a claim on them for produce, the fruit of labor. 
Farmers who work for shares, are not on that account 
slaves. 

(6.) The case of Joseph will show the difference be- 
tween the purchase of a slave, and the purchase of a 
servant for a time, to perform labor or service. He was 
sold, not by himself, but by third pei-sons. The Ishmael- 
ites paid for him. So did Potiphar. Yet he was stolen. 
Joseph said to the butler, " Indeed, I was stolen." The 
Ishmaelites paid for him, and so did Potiphar, yet he was 
stolen. It was theft all over. God does not approve 
of theft, especially the stealing of a man, and the pun- 
ishment for it was death. Yet slaveholders are displeased 
when they are called thieves, though their slaves are all 
. stolen from themselves. The sei^vants whom Abraham 
bought, he paid for as an honest man, either to them- 
selves or their owners. The objector takes it for granted 
that Abraham bought from third persons, in the charac- 
ter of owners, as in the case of American slaves. There 
is ao instance in the Bible of any innocent person being 
sold, with Divine approbation, for a slave. The case 
of Joseph condemns the slave system, and Abraham can 
not be supposed to act either like Joseph's brethren, the 
lahmaeHtes, or Potiphar. 

(7.) We have many instances of the purchase of 
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eervanta for money, without a single element of alaYery. 
In early times many emigrants from Scotland, Ireland, 
O-ermany, etc., in order to pay tlieir passage to America, 
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good in this case as it would be to prove that Abraham 
held slaves. 

The mere act of buying servants by ao means proves that 
slaveiy is to be the result. The purchase may amount 
to nothing else than an act of emancipation. There is 
not the slightest evidence that either Abraham, Isaac, or 
Jacob ever sold a slave, or offered one for sale, or re- 
garded servants aa justly liable to be sold. There is no 
evidence that their servants descended by inheritance from 
father to son. The passage which saya.tbat Abraham 
had " servants bought with money," can not be adduced 
to ]'i:^ufj_slavery. He must be little acquainted with tho 
Bible who does not know that buying a man. sometimes 
means securing a right to his services for a limited time 
hy paying him a price ; and sometimes it means buying 
a maiT'of BOrfle neighbor, who claims the right to dispose 
of him as property; or, 'sometimes, it means buying a 
servant, or his services, by mutual contract ; and some- 
times it means buying' a slave. The meaning of the 
word is easily known by inquiring wio sold him. We 
learn that Jacob served, and that Joseph was sold for a 
slave. They were both bought, and they both served; 
but Jacob was a free servant, and Joseph was a slave, 
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Jatob sold himself, and Joseph was sold by others, 
without his consent. To bay cora of its lawful ownera 
is right, but to buy it from thieves is to"p"ai=ea]Ee with 
them ^_tlie gtiilt of theft. Jacob, by his sons, bought 
com in Egypt, not from thieves, but from the proper 
owner. Abraham bought the services of men and wo- 
men, either from themselves or from others, ia view of 
tlieir i-edemption, as the facts ia the case show. 

7. Some of . Abraham's servants wei-e bom in his 
house, or the aoas of his house. (Geaesia xiv, 14.) As we 
have already seea Abraham was a prophet while he lived 
at Haran (Genesis xi ol ) He diligently iastructed his 
neighboib m the truths of idigion, and through the 
Divine bletsmg mile disciples jr proselytes from idola- 
try to the true leligion He became a spiritual father 
to them m 1 they weie dear to him as ehildren. They 
became so attache i to him that they accompanied him to 
Canaan. Hence he took ill the souls he had gotten " — 
aJl the converts he hal made to his religion — along with 
him. The seri'inta lo n m Vbiabam's house — Genesis 
svii, 12 IS L3-27— must ha\e been the children of Ahra- 
haia's fiist toa^erts who i iispd up families while ia his 
service, and educated or instructed them in the knowledge 
and practice of the true religion. They were, therefore, 
said to be trained and instructed ia the worship of the 
true God. Abraham governed or commanded these, and 
taught them and their parents to " do justice and judg- 
ment." Geaesis xviii, 19, This is the only constant in- 
terpretation to comport with Abraham's character for 
justice. As he would not take the least plunder taken 
in war, he certainly would not obtain servants unjustly. 
(Genesis xiv, 22, 23.) The father of the faithful would 
certainly not engage in unjust acts. Those, therefore, 
bom in his house were not slaves, as they were all uaited 
with liini in the brotherhood of the tme religion by means 
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of the sacrament of clrcumcisioa, as we have already 
sufSciently shown. 

8. As to the men-servants and maid-servants ttat 
Abraham received as a present from Abimelech — Genesis 
xiv, 14 — it is very likely that they had been slaves, but 
it does not follow that Abraham kept them slaves, nor 
is it inconsistent with his character as a just and up- 
right man. These servants, too, must be commanded by 
Abraham as a part of his koysehold, eveiy individual of 
whom was rei^uired to "keep the way of the Lord — to do 
justice and judgment." As a part of Abrahain's honse- 
hold, these were treated as the other servants were. The 
others were not treated as slaves — neither were these. 

In whichever of these few ways of acquiring servants 
we consider the subject, the idea of slavery is precluded. 
The first class of thetti were disciples, or proselytes, or 
converts to the true religion, who ranged themselves under 
the civil, social, and religious superintendence and con- 
trol of Abraham. Those bom in the house were in- 
structed in religion and treated as members of the house- 
hold of Abraham. Those purchased with money from 
themselves were under the same regimen ; and those re- 
ceived by gift must have fared the same with others. 

9. Abraham armed his servants — three hundred and 
eighteen in number — and led them to battle. This he 
would never have done had they been slaves. A ma- 
rauding party came and carried away captive Lot and his 
family. When Abraham learned this, "he armed his 
trained servants, born in his own house, three hundred 
and eighteen, and pursued them unto Dan." Genesis xiv, 
14. Had these young men been the children of persona 
whom Abraham had dragged from their homes, would 
Abraham have armed them, and drawn them so far from 
home as Dan— the extremity of Canaan? Would not 
these servants, while Lot was captive, and his neighbors, 
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n [1 y d defe d Ins Ives Jiave turnefl tLeir arms 
a a ns 1 ma en I e oveied tVii own and th^ir 
I n 11 y Bu Ab ham felt hini'.elt ^afe with 
li band of a n J m n 1 otigb fai away from his fim 
1 ad home &u h a ompany could not hove beta 
1 ea L 1 a u sla j when compaied with this 
Slaves with us are not allowed to keep arms of any sort 
and the severeat laws are enacts 1 1> keep them fiom bay 
ing arms. Hence, slavery in the United &tatea is a very 
diifereut thing from the service nndei Abraham Suiely 
there is ao analogy here between American sla'veiy and 
patriarchal service. 

10. The servants of Abraham weie such by their own 
voluntuT^ choice. It can. not be suppo'sed that Abraham, 
the pattern of just and righteous deilmg bought or 
retained any invcHwniary ser'i ants His institution of 
service was not a system of selhsh speiulation but a mis 
sionary appointment from God It is true that he had 
some servants born in the house an I some bought with 
money; hut these circumstanws do not piove that then 
service was involuntary. Abraham was ft piince as tbe 
chiliiien of Heth addiesse^ him — Thou nit a mighty 
prince among us Gei esis ssiii 6 His ueivants weie 
merely his subjects He hat no fixed lesidence theie 
fore he and his subieots dwelt m tents By faith he 
sojourned m the lanl of jiomise as m a ftran^ Loun 
try dwelling m tabernacle'* with I aac and Jacob 
Hebrews xi, 9. His servants lau'it have amounted to ovti 
a thousand at one time. It le tbeiefore absurd tbit a 
single individual, migrating fiom jlace to place could 
compel so many persons to involuntary seivice Cei 
tainiy such a number of armed slaves would not submit 
to compulsory service in a conntiy wheie emit,rat oi wis 
BO common and so easy. And is to those bt ght with 
money, as he was "very rich va. cattle in silvci and in 
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gold," aad as benevolent aa riei, lie would be led to 
redeem captives or slares in view of benefiting tbera. 
His whole conduct sbowa that ho considered iiis subjects 
aa voluntary sorvanta, but not slaves. He exacted an 
oath from his eldest servant, who was over his house, in 
obtaining a wife for iBaac. This we might expect of a 
prince from a subject, but not of a master from a slave. 

11. Abraham did not employ /orc4 to compel service. 
The servants, therefore, were voluntary both in the com- 
mencement and the continuance of their service. They 
emigrated from place to place with their immense flocks 
and herds, fieq^uently fifty or sixty miles from home, yet 
there were no patrols. There was no compact to deliver 
up fugitive slaves. How easy would it have been for any 
disposed, to escape ; yet there were neither policemen nor 
military men employed to guard the servants, 

12. The social condition of Abraham's servants, their 
treatment and privileges, are at variance with the con- 
sideration that they were regarded as property iu view of 
slaveiy. In certain circumstances, a servant bought with 
money, or bom in the house, m^ht become heir or ruler 
in tne household. Such, for some years, was Abraham's 
expectation relative to one of his servants and bis own 
household — Genesis xv, 3 — he actually made one of hie 
servants ruler over all that he had several years before his 
death, (Genesis xxiv, 2.) Indeed, female servants were 
sometimes taken by their masters as subordinate wives ; 
and this entirely exempted them and their children from 
vassalage or slavery. This was the case with Hagar and 
Ishmael, and with the secondary wives of Jacob and 
their children. When Abraham sent an escort of serv- 
ants, headed by Eleazar, the oldest servant of his house, 
to select a wife for Isaac, the reception and treatment 
of the servant shows there was no slavery in the case. 
Jjaban received him courteously into the house, Laban 

5 
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nngirds and feeds the oamela, brings water to wash his 
feet, and food for him and his men. The servant was 
treated as an eqnal, or in a manner altogether at variance 
with the treatment of slaves. Hence, we may infer that 
Abraham never held any persona as slaves or marketable 
property. The historical fact is, that hewfw most assidu- 
ous in cultivating the hearts and minds of all under his 
care, in the ways of wisdom, truth, and righteousness. 
(Genesis xviii, 19.) 

13, The religions patriarchs never sold their servants, 
nor gave them away, nor transferred them to their heirs 
as slaves ; and hence their servants were not slaves. 

The patriarchs had servants, bought with money ; hut 
no case occurs in which we can infer that any of them 
sold a servant. They had servants horn in their houses, 
as subjects under their religious and civil, and social con- 
trol ; but we have no account of anj of these being sold 
or transferred by them to otheis, or given as an inher- 
itance to their children, a& either peipetual or temporary 
slaves. "Wealthy masters sometimcb exchanged presents. 
Abimelech took &heep and oxen, and men-servants and 
maid'servants, and gave them unto Abiaham. (Gtenesis 
XX, 14.) Eat Abraham, comteous and rich as he was, 
respected the rights of his servants and subjects, and gave 
none of them to Abimelech. He only " toolc sheep and 
oxen and gave them to Abimelech." Abraham gave 
ffifts to his sons by Keturah and Hagar, but no servants, 
(Genesis xxv, 5, 6.) Abraham's servant, who went to 
seek a wife for Isaac, enumerates the wealth of Abraham 
thus: "The Lord hath given him flocks and herds, and 
silver and gold, and men-sei-vants and maid-servants, 
and camels and asses ;" and then adds; "and unto Isaac 
hath he given all that he hath." Genesis xxiv, 35, 36. 
As Isaac was the patriarchal successor of Abraham, the 
■ subjects of Abraham continued under his 
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care and protection as a civil and religious head. Henco 
tliene servants were employed in lieepiug these ilocks and 
herds which they had kept for his father. There is no 
proof that any one ever had any authority over Abra- 
ham's eei'vants but himself and Isaac, Certainly Isaac 
would not give them to Esau, who sold his birthright. 
Isaac gave no aervaats to Jacob when he went to Padan 
Aram to seek his fortune. In the present made by Jacoh 
to Esau, no servants were included. (Exodus xxxii, 13.) 
lu his present sent to the Governor of Egypt, no servants 
were included. When Jacoh went down into Egypt with 
all tJiat he had, even the servants he had brought with 
him from Padan Aram did not go with him. All the 
souls tkat went, with him were seventy — all of whom were 
his own children and giandchildrea. (Genesis xlvi, 27 ; 
Exodus i, 5.) The truth of the matter seems to he, as tlie 
liabbins declare, that servants were released, or their term 
of service had expired, at the death of their masters, and 
did not descend to their heirs. 

14. It is inferred that the servants of the patriarchs 
were slaves, because they were classed with cattle, assea, 
and the like. (Genesis xii, 16.) To this we reply, that 
we may as well conclude that servants were irrational, 
becansG they were classed with animals. And if servants 
are property, because they, in common with cattle and 
camels, are said to be owned, possessed, etc., then a wife 
is property, for she is mentioned in connection with the 
ox and the ass. (Exodus xx, 17.) In like manner chil- 
dren must be property. 

As a general thing, the servants are evidently distin- 
guished from property. "And Abraham took all the 
substance they had gathered, and the sonls that they had 
gotten iu Haran." Genesis xii, 5. The herdsmen of 
Abraham and Lot are m.entioued separately. (Genesis 
xiii, 7.) When the wealth of the patriarchs is spoken of 
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; tQentioned, "but only whea their sreatnesi 
"Abraham was very rich in cattle and 
ii, 2. Servants are not inclnded. The 
respecting Jacob and his sons, " Shall 
not l3ieir cattle, and their sabstance, and every beast of 
theirs be ours ?" Genesis xsxiv, 23. There is no men- 
tion here of Jacob's servants. (Compare Uenesis xxxi, 
16-18 ; Deuteronomy viii, 12-17 ; Joshua xsii, 8 ; 1 
Samuel xxv, 2 ; 2 Ohronicles xxxii, 27-29 ; Job xiii, 
and xlij, 12, with Genesis xxiv, 35 ; xxvi, 13, 14 ; xxx, 
43; xxxii, 4, 5 ; and xsxvi, 6, 7.) 

15. We may now consider the case of Isaac. When 
the servant of Abraham proposed that Eebecca shonld 
become the wife of Isaac, he assured the family of Eo- 
beoca that Abraham would make Isaac heir to all that he 
had; and among the possessions he enumerates "flocks 
and herds, and silver and gold, and men-servants and 
maid- servants, and camels and asses." Genesis xxiv, 
35, 36. And before the death of Abraham, it is said that 
"he gave all that he had to Isaac." Genesis xxv, 5. 
But this must be understood as meaning that Isaac, being 
the son of his first wife, he made him his principal heir. 
For unto the sons of the concubines "he gave gifts, and 
sent them away from Isaac, his son, while he yet lived, 
eastward, toward the east country." 

The history goes on to say, that, to some extent, Isaac, 
as successor of Abraham, exercised civil and religions 
authority over the servants, or over such of them as 
remained with Isaac, who was mari'ied thirty-five years 
before Abraham's death. Isaac, during this period, exer- 
cised subordinate control over Abraham's servants. 

Eighteen years after the death of Abraham, it is said 
of Isaac that "the raau waxed great and went forward, 
and grew until he became very great ; for he had pos- 
session of flocks, and possession of herds, and great store 
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of servants, [or kmband'y—marffin ;] and tho Philistines 
envied him." Genesis xxvi, 13, 14. Those are called 
Isaac's servants and herdsmen, who took care of his hei-ds 
aad flocks, and dug wells. (Verses 19, 20, 32.) We 
hear no more of Isaac's servants ; and he lived eighty- 
eight yeai-s after this account of his servants. (Genesis 
XXXV, 29.) We can not suppose that Isaac sold any 
of his servants, or gave them to others. Between Isaac's 
marriage and Ahraham's death. — a space of thirty-five 
years — Isaac prohably had the control of many of Abra- 
ham's servants, or subjects. For fifty-three years after 
his marriage we leam that he had servants under his con- 
trol, or among his dependents. 

From the death of Abraham — B. C. 1822— to the 
death of Isaac — B. 0. 1716 — a space of one hundred and 
six years, it is manifest that there was a great decrease of 
these servants, as we find none of them were given to 
either Jacob or Esau ; at least ive have no aceonnt of any 
such thing. For Jacob became a servant himself, in his 
turn, and served Laban twenty years — fourteen for his 
two daughters, and six for the cattle — or from 1760 to 
1740 before Christ. Dunng this twenty years' service, 
we can not suppose he would be prepared to have many, 
or any servants, as he himself had to serve. From the 
end of this term to the death of Isaac — a space of twenty- 
two years — we have no account of his having many 
servants, though he had some. 

In brief, we fail entirely, in the ease of Isaac, to see 
any real slavery, although there was a service rendered to 
him similar to that which was rendered to Abraham, but 
to a more limited extent. 

16. We will next consider the case of Jacob in ref- 
erence to his servants, in order to ascertain hoiv far 
his example may be q^noted in reference to freedom or 
elavery. 
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We fiad that in 1760 before Christ, or forty-four years 
before tte deatli of hie father, Isaac, he went to Padaa 
Aram to his uncle, Laban's, at the urgent exhortation of 
his mother, Eebecca, He certainly took ao servants with 
him, as the history shows. By contract witb Laban, ho 
agreed to be his aervant for seven years, for board and 
wages, Hi8 wages, at first contract, was that he should 
have Kaehel for a wife. (Genesis xxix, 15-20.) When 
deceived by Laban, in substituting Leah for Rachel, ho 
made a new contract, and became the eervaat of Laban 
for seven years more, still ia order to obtain Rachel for a 
wife. Thus he served, as a hired servant, for fonrtoea 
years, for hie two wives. (Genesis xxix, 21-30.) Ai 
the end of this period Jacob's large family was nnpio- 
vided for, as he himself states. He resolves to go to his 
own country ; that he had served, as a Bervant, Laban, but 
that now he must provide for his family. " And now," 
says he, "when shall I provide for mine own house 
also V (renesis xxx, 30. At the conclusion of this 
period of twenty years' seivice, for two wives, and much 
cattle, Leah and Rachel break out into the following 
jnstly-indignant language against their father, who had 
counted them stranffera, and had sold them, and even de- 
voured their private pioperty. "Are we not counted of 
him strangers ? For he hath sold us, and hath qnito 
devoured also our money." Genesis xxzi, 15. 

Laban even acted arbitrarily and unjustly in changing 
the wages of Jacob, (Genesis xsxi, 7.) Jacob thus 
states the matter when he had finished his twenty years' 
hard service, jnst twenty-four years before Isaac's death. 
" Thus have I been twenty years in thy house ; I served 
thee fourteen years for thy two daughters, and six years 
for thy cattle ; and thou hast changed my wages ten 
times." Genesis xxxi, 41. Although Jacob was a serv- 
ant, who served for wages, partly in wives, and partly in 
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cattle, he was no slave. And althoiigli Labaa sold his 
t,wo daughters, ke did not sell them foi slaves, or even 
menial servants, hut only for wives, according to the 
general custom of the times. In accordance with another 
ci'stom, he gave to each of his daughters a female serv- 
ant, 01- maid, or maid-servant. (Genesis xxix, 24, 29.) 
These, also, trough the urgency of his two wives, became 
ike wives o£ Jacoh. {Genesis sxx, 4, 9.) 

Let ns now see in wkat manner, and to what extent, 
Jacob became the' possessor of servants. He certainly 
brought with kim no servants to Padan Aram. At the 
end of fifteen years' service, or one year after he com- 
pleted the service for his wives, we find he had servants. 
"And the man increased exceedingly, and had much 
cattle, and maid-servants and men-servants, and camels 
and asaea." Genesis xxx, 43. It is not stated how ke 
came in possession of these ; but it can not be supposed 
that he obtained them otherwise than for wages of some 

Five years after this — B. C. 1740 — when he was on his 
way to kis own country, we learn that he had servants 
with him, who were employed in. taking care of, and 
driving his cattle, and flocks, and herds, of various kinds. 
(Genesis xxxii, 16.) 

The next and only account we have of Jacob's servants 
is on his arrival at Luk, or Beth-el. " So Jacob came to 
Lua, which is in the land of Canaan, that is, Beth-ol, 
ke, and all the people that were with him." Genesis 

We can see nothing of slaveiy in the service of Jacob 
to Lakan, or among the servants that Jacob afterward 
obtained. There are other events in the history of Jacob 
which fully confirm this viev^ of tke subject. 

The service, or servitude, of Esau to Jacob, will serve 
to illustrate and support this. Of the two brothers, at 
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their birtb, it ia prophetically declared, " And tlie one 
people sliall be stronger than tlie other people ; and the 
elder shall sei-re the younger." Genesis xkv, 23. In 
the prophetic blessing of Isaac on Esau and Jacob, Isaac 
declares to Esan, " Behold, I have made him thy lord, 
and al! hiB brethren have I given to him for servants." 
"By thy sword shalt thou live, and shalt serve tliy 
brother ; and it shall come to pass when thou shalt iave 
the dominion, that tSiou slialt break his yoke from off thy 
neck," Genesis xxvii, 37, 40. 

The nature of the patriarchal government is here indi- 
cated. Esaa was heii by primogenit\tre, but Jacob was 
cLosen by the Almigbty. The brethren of the proposed 
sovereign were not given as slaves, but as subjects, as the 
history shows, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, were an 
cessive patriarcbal rulfers of a spiritual and civil goveri 
ment, that was to be continued to the end of the world. 
They were men of uncommon excellence, and the govern- 
ment they instituted, to promote tine religion and goi 
government, is yet but partially developed, though it is 
destined to fill the world with righteousness. 

The Edomites bad dukes and ki c, g ' g th m 

while the Israelites were slaves in E ^ pt & b q tly 
they became tributary to the Isi It i w fin 11 

absorbed in the Jewish nation. S 1 th i 

port for slavery here. 

If we examine the history of J h ft 1 t n 

from Syria to Canaaa, we shall finl th t t th t ra h 
went down to Egypt, he had no s nt t y t 
At the time that Joseph was s Id — B G 1 9— 1 
years after Jacob came to Canaan, we find that his own 
sons attended to keeping the flocks and herds — Genesis 
xl — and we see no account at all of the employ of serv- 
ants, eitber hired, or by other contract. All tbat the 
history of this period furnishes is, that Judab "had sbeep- 
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11 Timnath." Genesis xsxvin, 12, And tio 
slave-trade seems to tave made considerable progress 
every-wLere, except in the families of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. For Joseph's brethren, being wicked, and 
unmindful of just patriarchal law, which did not allow 
of stealing, selling, buying, or using stolen men as slaves, 
BoM their brother Joseph. This was the slavery system 
as opposed to the legitimate and lawful service under the 
Ahrahamic covenant, whether in his family, and among 
his descendant patriarchs, or in the Jewish and ChristJaa 
Churches. 

Jacob had ao servants, as far as the history testifies, 
when his sons went down to Egypt to buy com, either 
the first or second time. None accompanied his sons in 
either of the journeys. And we have no account of any 
earvants employed at home with Jacob, at that time, in 
any kind of service. {Cenesis xlii, xUii, xUv.) 

When Jacob went down to Egypt lie had no servaats 
with him. The number and the name of all are givon, 
and amount to seventy persona. (Genesis xlvi, 5~7 ; 
Exodus i, 5.) When presenting the Hebrews to Pharaoh, 
there was no mention of servants. (Genesis xlvi, 32.) 

The case of Jacob stands thus : When he weat to 
Syria — B. 0. 1760 — ^he had no servants, but was there 
himself a servant for twenty years. At the end of fifteen 
years we find that he had some servants. When he left 
Syria and came to Canaan, some servants accompanied 
him. Eight years after we find he had some servants. 
When Joseph was sold we find no servants in Jacob's 
possession. When he went to Egypt he had no servants. 
No one can justly conclude that Jacob ever had a slave, 
and all the historical facts indeed show the contrary. 

17. We will now consider that department of patri- 
archal life, embraood in, and connected with, their sec- 
ondary wives, or concubines, which many have made a 
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principal support of the slave eystem, though contrary to 
the leading elemeata of polygamy, or concubinage; as 
slavery sinks down into contnhemium, which is the con- 
dition of tte syfltem — ignoring and rejecting marriage 
first, tken concubinage, and becomes brutalized into servile 
contahomium. 

Sarah was barren. She had a "tandmajd, an Egyp- 
tian, whose name was Hagar." Grenesis xvi, 1, In order 
to obtain children by her handmaid, servant, or sIstc, 
Sarah "took lier maid and gave her to her hushand, 
Abraham, to be his wife." Verse 2, His connection 
with Hagar was not proposed by himself, but by Sarah — 
Abraham yielding in this to her wishes rather than to his 
own. The custom of more than one wife v 
in the east, especially if the first was hairen. 

Hagar finding herself pregnant, despised her ii 
Sarah. On the complaint of this to Abraham, he per- 
mitted Sarah to treat her as she thought fit. Sarah hav- 
ing need her hai-shly, Hagar fled from the dwelling of 
Abraham. The angel of the Lord finding her in the 
wilderness, commanded her to return, and to submit her- 
self to her mistress. She returned to Abraham's house, 
Bubmitted to Sarah, and was delivered of a son, whom 
she called Ishmael. (Genesis xvi, 16.) Abraham was 
then eighty-six years old. 

Fourteen years after Isaac was bom. When Sarah 
saw some misconduct in Ishmael, she insisted that Abra- 
ham should cast oat this bond-woman and her son, " for 
the son of this bond-woman shall not be heir with my 
son, even with Isaac." Genesis xxi, 10. Though this 
was grievous to Abraham, yet he consented ; because the 
Almighty informed him that the succession of religion, 
and of the covenant, was by Isaac ; and that the descend- 
ants of Ishmael should be a great people. (Genesis xxi, 
12, 13.) Tbe oldest son was the legal heir. For though 
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concuLines, oi wives of the second elassj wer« 
ia those times, yet theiv children did not inherit the prin- 
cipal estate, except in the failure of legal issue. 

How Sarah came into the possession of Hagar we 
know not. All that the history furnishes was, that she 
was ahout fifteen years a iaenil)er of Abraham's family, 
in a dependent situation, and hadly treated by Sarah. It 
is likely she was of such as were given to wealthy women, 
when married, to he waiters, but on what terms we know 
not precisely. Eebecca had her nurse and damsels, or 
maids to accompany her when she was married, but we 
learn nothing more of them. Laban gave a handmaid, 
or servant, to each of his daughtere, Leah and Rachel. 
(Genesis xxix, 24, 29.) These were also given to Jacob 
for wives, by Leah and Eachel, for a reason similar to 
that which led Sarah to give Hagar to Abraham to wife. 
(Genesis xxx.) These are snbseqnently mentioned as the 
wives or woman- servants of Jacob. (Genesis xxxiii, 1, 
2, 6; XXXV, 25, 26; xxxvii, 2; xlvi, 18, 25.) 

To show that the slave system receives no countenance 
from the concubinage of the patriarchs, we furnish the 
following reasons ; 

Mrsl. These maids, maid-servants, handmaids, etc., 
could not be slaves as members of a circumcised family 
or community We allow that those maid-servants that 
we g e t ma d worn n as their servants, may 
lael ng nt thma 1 es; but they could not 
m n u h th tam 1 t Abraham, Isaac, aad 

J b Th I ] g as d iples, or proselytes, or 
n rt t tl t 1 g mal them members of this 

great brotherhood. Hence, they could not be continued 
permanently as slaves. So the history of the patriarchs 
aay, as in' the cases of Hagar, Bilhah, and Zilpah. So 
under the Mosaic code, and in Christianity. 

Second. Hagar, Bilhah, and 2ilpah were idves, and 
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not slaves, Being concubines, or Becond or 
wives, they eonld not be slaves. TJie marriage bed was 
considered as inviolable, in reference to concubines, as 
to the principal wife, and its violation punished. Conca- 
binage is not the state of slavery. Contubemium is the 
state of slavery — a state not only below marriage and con- 
cubinage, but one bordeimg on or identical with brutality, 
or the mdiscrimmato mixtnie of the sexes 

TAird The heuship to which the children of the sec- 
ondaiy wives were entitled and received, shows thej were 
not slaves Abraham, it is said, gave all that he hid to 
Isaac {Genesis x^cv, 5 6) That is, Ivo made him the 
principal heir The oldeat son was the legal heir For 
though concubines, or wives of the second cKst,, were 
legitimate m those antipnt times, }et their childien did 
not inherit the principal estate, except on tailuio of the 
legal issue The principal right of Isaac was to the land 
of Canaan, including a confiimation. of whatever was 
contained m the promises of God To the son& of the 
conuubmes Abiaham gave gifts 4.nd the sons of Jacob's 
secondajy wives were made paitxkers of the mheritance 
of their father, equally with their other brethren ; for they 
became the progenitors of four tribes of Israel, and re- 
ceived their proportion of the land of Canaan, as well as 
equal religious privileges. 

Fourth. Isbmael, Gad, Dan, Asher,Naphthali, the chil- 
dren of these secondary wives, were not slaves. There- 
fore, their mothers were not slaves, but freed- women. It 
is a matter of history that none of their sons wore 
slaves. But, according to the established laws of slavery, 
in every age, it became fixed, that the child should folloin 
ike ccmdUion of the motlier. Now, as the children were 
both bom free, as indeed all are, and continued free, the 
mothers could not have been slaves. 

An objection or two may be met here. *'When 
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Hflgar ran away from Abialiam's family, tke angel of 
God sent her tack, and instrueted her to submit herself 
to Sarah." Very true, For a,a Sarah was the principal 
wife, and the mistress of the house, it was reasonable 
that Hagar should submit. But as Hagar was Abra- 
ham's wife, and therefore no longer a slave, she was sent 
back as a wife, though a subordinate one. She was not 
sent back as a slave, nor was she treated as a slave, other 
than the jealousy of Sarah led to had treatment. 

The departure of Hagar after the birth of Isaac is 
urged by pro-slavery apologists. But this was a divorce, 
occasioned, too, by the jealousy of Sarah. Yet as God 
permitted, but did not approve of concubinage and di- 
vorce on accoxint of the hardness of men's hearts, he 
permitted Abraham to divorce his wife Hagar, to gratify 
his wife Sarah. Yet the overruling providence of God 
was in this. The reasons given are, that in Isaac and 
his posterity the world should he blessed in religious 
descent from Abraham ; the son of the bond-woman 
should be a great nation. The Ishmaelites became a 
great and poweiful peojjie, and were never the slaves of 
any nation oi mdividaals (Genesis xxi, 12-21.) 

18. It remains to point out the contrast between the 
service under Ahiaham Isaac, and Jacob, and slavery. 

Patriarcliil serMce was founded on the conversion of 
the servants to the tiue religion They were also Vhor- 
onghly instructed m the punciples and practice of relig- 
ion. They weie ingiafted by circumcision into the 
Church of Gol, and became eqnally with their masters, 
partakers of the blesiings of the covenant. Our slavery 
has no recognition of leligion , it forbids mental instnic- 
tion, makes no provision foi religious privileges, and 
recognizes no brotheihood between master and slave. 
The maintaineis of oui ilaven according to the system, 
have very little TPE,ail for moial [linuiple. 
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The patriarchs employed no force, in tlie exeroiso of 
their authority as mastei-B. None became their servants 
by force of any sort. We hear of no parola ; no jails 
to confine servants ; no dogs to hunt them ; no chains to 
bind them. Slavery rec[iiii'es all these, and tlie strong 
arm of the civil power to carry them into effect. 

The patriarchs did not sell their slaves. They did not 
make merchandise of them. Although they bought serv- 
ants, either from themselvea, oi perhaps third persons, in 
order to free them, they sold none of their servants. In 
this it differs from slaveiy, which always furnished for 
market those whom they held by force. 

P t ■ h 1 ■ Id t b 1 b ft 



onistic to slavery. Its principles were justice, moral 
right, i-eligion, and reciprocal rights. On this account 
it was directly at variance with the slave sjctem of their 

Pati'iareha! serviee was the forerunner of fieedom iu 
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the world, as established in the Mosaic code, and ia the 
Oh t y t Th t egoing survey of the subject 
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rv w 11 an hd t slavery in America, in about 
t g t less. It is supremely absurd, 

then, to quote either the examples or principles of the patii- 
aicbiS in favor of American or any other system of slavery. 
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In the cases of Hagar, the damsels of Eebecca, and the 
maids givea to Leah and Eachel, it may be admitted 
that originally they were slaves ; but subsecjueatly they 
became freed-vmmen, though they were never free per- 
SMis, that is. persons boni fi'ee. But under the patri- 
archal government of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, they 
hecame as free as their circumstances would aliov?. Their 
childi-en were all free. Ishmael was free, and so were the 
four sons of the two maids of Leah and Eachel. And 
they were the heads of tribes equally with the other sons 
of Jacob. Tho true slavery maxim is, the child follows 
t/ie eondiiion. of the mother. In the families of Abraham 
and Jacob it was not so — the children followed the 
condition of the free father. This alone would destioy 
slavery ; and apply it to our slavery, and one generation 
would annihilate the system in America, 
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CHAPTEE, III. 

PATRIARCHAL 3LAVBET, 

We have shown in. the previous chapter, that the service 
rendered to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, hy their servants, 
was not slavery. 'VV* will now show where slavery may 
be found among the patriarchs, and will concede to the 
slaveholders and apologists for slavery, that they have 
patriarchal examples to produce for the practice of slavery. 
"We allow, nay, we maintain, that there was patriarchal 
slavery, as well as patriarchal service. We find this serv- 
ice in the example of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. We 
find the example of slavery in the case of Joseph. We 
will therefore take pains to show the elements of slavery 
in the case of Joseph, contrast it with the service of the 
patriarchs, and point out its identity with slaveiy, whether 
ancient or modem. In the case of Joseph, let us notice, 
1. The evil moral elements that were brought to act, in 
order to prepare the way for the introduction of slavery, 
(1.) The actors in this, before they engaged in the en- 
slavement of Joseph, were, at that time, tinder the infln- 
cnce of bad principles, and of bad moral conduct. Dan 
and Naphthali, Gad and Asher, the sons of the secondary 
wives, seem to have been principals. Joseph gave them 
offense, because he gave to his father an account of " their 
evil report." Genesis xxxvii, 2. The readiness in which 
the nine brothers engaged in the capture of Joseph, in 
the hatred, conspiracy, and cniel treatment of their brother, 
show great moral depravity at that time, as well as inbn- 
man conduct. 
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(2.) They exercised a wicked temper. They kated their 
hn>tlier, and envied him. "They hated him, and could 
not speak peaceably unto him." "They hated him yet 
the more for his dreams and for his words." Genesis 
xxKvii, 4, 8. "And his brethren envied him" — verse 
11 — in consequence of his supposed future eminence over 

(3.) They, therefore, under the influence of these had 
(lispositjoas, determined to kill him. Murder, with mal- 
ice, was their first object, in order to get rid of him whom 
they haled and envied. "They conspiied against him to 
slay him." Genesis xsxvii, 18. Such was the object 
the Jewa had in view, in reference to Paul. They determ- 
ined to kill him. (Acts xxiii, 14.) 

(4.) They entered into a conspiracy to accomplish their 
object. When Joseph was at a distance, they determin&l 
to kill him, and conspired or combined for that pni-pose. 
Their plan of conspiracy was, " Come now, therefoi-e, and 
let us slay him, and cast him into some pit; and we will 
say, some evil beast hath devoured him : and we will see 
what will become of his dreams." Genesis xxxvii, 20. 
These are the words of the conspiracy. It comprises mur- 
der imth mnlice afo) ethouyht, or with haired and envy. A lie 
IS mventwt in canymg it out, and hypocrisy in complet- 
jng the deception on Jacob. The conspiracy consisted 
m the following First, murder as the way ; second, 
this was designed, thud, hatred and envy were the dis- 
positions in exeici'ie , fonrth, a lie was resorted to as the 
means of justification fifth, and hypocrisy was the clos- 
ing part of the consjiraoy or plan. 

(5.) They earned their purposes into effect, without 
remorse, up to the very last act of putting him to death, 
hut for the sake of gain they did not kill him. "And 
it came to pass, when Joseph was cotae unto his breth- 
ren, that they stripped Joseph out of his coat, liis coat 
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■f m^ny colors tbit was on. liim ; ind tliey toolc and 
1st him into a pit and the pit w is emptv, there wa8 
no wat^i m it And fhey sat down to eat bieid " G-en- 
psis xxxvii, 23-25 Thus, after seiamg, hy foice, their 
innocent brother, they stripped him of his clothes, cist 
liim into a pit, and then sit down dehberately to eat 
hiead, as if they had done no wiong Their act ■« as like 
that of thf lemnisele'is tiinsgiessoi, wlio "eateth and 
wipeth her mouth, and saith, I have donp no wicki>d- 
iiPss " Proverbs xtct, 20 Hpre we ha'vc the moxd pii,- 
tu>p of those, m ill age^, who are piepaicfl to tike the 
iniipient steps m pnslaimg mankind Fust they ire, 
III genenl, had, wicked men Second, they are under 
the mflaeu' o of bad dispositions, as hatred, envy, the 
love of gam, pridp, imbition, or the like Third, hen&e 
their planH, or, it yon please, their law? of easlavement, 
can ill be traced to these hid tempeia, and can never 
Hpnng from 1o\p, eithei to God or man Fouith, raur- 
dii, 01 waste of hnram life, oi making it hittei with 
serine, whether seveie or ea'iy, foi gam, or foi pleasure, 
11 a part ol the system Fifth, by the ai,t3 of enslave- 
ment we must judge of these , for by their fruits ye shall 
know them 

Who, as they contemplate the conduct of Joseph's 
bjethien, cin fail to detect all the elements requisite to 
constitute the system of slavery, or to prepare the way 
foi it ' 

First They werp, at this time, wicked mpn Will not 
this chaiaoter tpply to al! the origmatois of the slave 
Bystora, fiom those who sold Joseph down to the present 
time' This was the cihe with the Egyptians Those 
who sell their own people m Afriia, and elsewheie, are 
of this ohiiaofci 

Second The evil tempeis of hatred, envy, love of 
gain in the enslavers, who succeeded Joseph's brethren, 
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are pretty fair patterns for those who iiie pariicipatita in 
tlie uppressiou of their fellows now. 

Third. Murder, or sacrifice of Iniman life, is a ciar- 
acteristic of the system., an.d has been in all ages. Sta- 
tistics could show tliis. 

Fowth. Look at the plans, conspiracies, and decep- 
tion in the case of Joseph's brethren. The ambushea of 
the African slave-trade may be taken as a sample. And 
the studionsly constructed alave-lawa of eveiy slave na- 
tion in the world present a specimen of this. The laws 
of the United States possess this characteristic. Its fu- 
gitive-slave law, its protection to the system, and its guar- 
antees to support it are of this class. And then the laws 
of slave states are a complete net-work to surround, en- 
tangle, and retain tlie unwilling bondman in its meshes. 
The children of slave mothers aie slaves. Tliere is no 
father to protect; no instructor to teaeh. If the slave 
attempt to escape, he is an enemy, and must be captured 
or killed. 

Fifth. And then the ^actice of our system is no bet- 
ter than that of Joseph's brethxea. The poor slave is 
stripped of every thing, is chained in ignorance, and 
bound down by all the. laws of the system, in as forc- 
ible and cruel a manner as that which took place in the 
case of Joseph's brethren. 

2. The protest of Eeuben against the conduct of his 
brethren, and his grief on account of it. 

Of the ten brethren of Joseph only one protested and 
resisted their course. The narrative goes to say, "And 
Eeuben heard it, and he delivered him out of their hands ; 
and said. Let ns not \a\\ him And Reuben said nnto 
them. Shed no blood, but cast him into this pit thit is 
in the wilderness, and laj no hand upon him thit he 
might rid him out of then hands, to delivei him to his 
father again." Genesis sxxw., 21, 22 
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The muideroTis Iwthitn h we\or m tio absence of 
Eeuben sold Josept and Rpulen expresses himself, on 
thp occasion m th following mournful Btrims : "And 
Eeibea letumed into the pt and beh 11 Joseph was 
not m the pit anl he unt his clothes And he returned 
ttnto his hreth en and said Ihe child 13 not; and I, 
■whithei shall I cfo ' (jenesis xxxvii i*^ 30. 

The following Rpeech on this occasion is put into the 
mouth of Benben by Josi^phus which will show the views 
he entertained on the subject as well 1^ j oint out the 
great evil of the act by which Joseph iiis sold to the 
Midianites 

It were in abominable wickedness s^iys Josophus, 
' to take aw^y the lite e^en of a stiinger But to destroy 
akmsman anl aliothei and in that brother a father too, 
with giief for the loss of so g 1 in 1 so hopeful a son — 
bethink yourselves, if any thing can be more diabolical 1 
Consider that there is an all-seeing God, who will be the 
avenger as well as the witness of this horrid murder. 
Bethink yourselves, I say, and repent of your barbarous 
porpoae. You must never expect to commit this flagi- 
tious villainy, and the divine vengeance not overtake you ; 
for God's providence is every-where, in the wilderness as 
■well as in the city ; and the horrors of a guilty conscience 
will pursue you wherever you go. But put the ease, your 
brother had done you some wrong, yet is it not oi:r duty 
to pass over the offenses of our friends ? When the sim- 
plicity of his youth may justly plead his excuse, and 
make you hia friends, rather than his murderers ; espe- 
cially when the ground of all your quarrel is this, that 
God lovea your brother, and your brother lovea God." 
(Josephas, Book 11, c. 3.) 

Though this speech is put into the mouth of Eeuben, 
it shows the true Jewish views of this transaction by 
their acknowledged historian. 
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We have the protests of the best men the world ever 
Biw against the acts of Joseph's hrethren, and against 
slavery. In this are united clergymen and laymen, an- 
cients and moderns. In our work on the " Binfulneas 
of Slavery" — Vol, II, p. 167-248 — we have given an 
ample list of these protesters ; and to this and other Bnch 
works we must refer, our readers, as our space will not 
allow their insertion. These, too, comprise both slave- 
holders and non-slaveholders. It is also remarkable that 
the plea of Judah to sell Joseph for money, and save 
the imputation or trouble of tilling him, is a fair speci- 
men of the hest arguments of pro-slavery men. The sub- 
stance of their pleas is, abolitionism, fanaticism, our 
property our institution': cimI law, good feeding, good 
clothing good musing etc 

8 Tie commitation / slaieiy Jm- deat/i. 
The policy of Reuben 'v<a£ that they should not kill 
him la Older that he might deliver hira out of their 
hands and re^toie him igain to his father. This was 
h™e\olent and iia seworthy bat was rejected. This was 
in ibolit on aigument and coull not prevail. 

Li-t us noti e the aigimeit of Judah, the sale of Jo- 
seph and the decepti n (n Jacob. Judah adduced a 
pro slavery aigument ind that succeeded. It is as fol- 
lows . And Judah said unto his brethren. What profit 
is it if we slay our brother, and conceal his Blood ? Come, 
aud let us sell him to the Ishmaelites, and let not our 
hand be upon him ; for he is our brother and our flesh. 
And his brethren were content and hearkened." Genesis 
xsxvii, 26, 27. 

Look at Judah's argument agcdnst kUUng Joseph. First. 
It was not expedient to kill him, because this would sited 
blood; and they must lay violet hands on him in order to 
kill him, and this, too, would he either wrong or inex- 
pedient. Second. He is our brother, and our flesh ; not 
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•mly a linman being, witk the feelings of flesh like our- 
selves ; but te is our natural brother, the son. of the same 
natural father with ouraelyea, Third. There is no prqfit 
in killing him. 

Next see his reason for making him a slave. 1. They 
would have profit in selling him ; though the price vras 
only twenty pieces of silver, or about twelve or fifteen 
dollars. 2. It would be humane to sell him ; because 
they would not be guilty of murder, so that they would 
avoid the revolting acts of shedding blood, and nsing 
their own hands in doing it. 

The argument for sale prevailed. The i-easons against 
the murder were satisfactory, and the arguments for sale 
conclusive. On the one hand, they could exercise human- 
ity so as not to be reduced to the necessity of becoming 
the bloody executionei-s of their own natural brother by 
their own hands, and at best it was profitless. On the 
other hand, they could just soil him, and thus avoid all 
this, and then they would have some price or benefit ac- 
cruing. The argument prevailed ; his brethren were con- 
tent or satisfied with the profound logic of Judah. And 
to facilitate the matter, the merchants who thea dealt 
in goods and chattels personal, were just in sight, and 
presently the haaar was closed in the maimer following: 
" And there passed by Midiauites merchantmen ; and they 
drew and lifted up Joseph out of the pit, and sold Joseph 
to the lahmaelites for twenty pieces of silver : and they 
brought Joseph to Egypt." Genesis xxxvii, 28. 

Notice now the deception practiced on Jacob by this 
transaction. "And they took Joseph's coat, and killed 
a kid of the goats, and dipped the coat in the blood ; 
and they sent the coat of many colors, and they brought 
it to their father ; and said, This have we found : know 
now whether this be thy son's coat or no. And he knew 
it, and said, It Is my son's coat; an evil beast hath 
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deToured Mill : JoBeph is without doubt rent in piecoe." 
Genesis xxxvii, 81-33. 

Observe here the theft in Joeeph's case. Joseph saysj 
"For, indeed, I was stolen out of the land of the He- 
brews Grenesis xl 50 Tais v ib wan steal n / a capital 
cnme 

The fctllmt, of Jo ej h wag a great sn "W hen hia 
bEethien aw the act m its tiue light thej contcs'icd 
We aie verily guilty concerning our biothei n that 
we saw the anguish if his soul when he besought uf 
and we would not hear thpiefo c is this dietie s come 
uj;on U8 Eeuben then sail Sjake I not iiulo jon 
saying Do not sm against the diiid and yewuuldnot 
hear' theiefoie behold also his blood is lequiied tien 
eeis xlii 21 22 After the leath of Jacob Toseph s 
brethien were afiaid that J ■leph will peralventuie hate 
them and will i.eitamlj requite them al! thp evil which 
they did nnto him Aa 1 they sent a messpngpi to 
Joseph to plead for the fulfillment of Jacob s iijunot on 
to them Foigive I jiay thee niw the tiespasa of th^ 
biettren and their ?in for they did unto thee evd anl 
n w we pay thee f rgne the trespass of the fier^ants 
ot thp God of n y fathei Phej thovij,ht it foi evil 
against Juaeph (4enesia 1 15 17 20 Their i t was 
a sm a trespats against the pimiiplea of nght It was 
a deliberate act it v. is meani Jof einl In consequence 
they weie guilty and stood m neei of "pardon 

These aie the prominent points m the enslavement of 
Joseph 1 Ihe i.ommi Jation of slme-y for death The 
reasons n a ust the mm !er weie that they nouM be 
lelieved iioin sheilling the blood of then brothci with 
their own hands, and that theie would be no profit in 
dumg so The reasons tor the sale werp thei wouk! 
pr fit by it dnl mal o m nev 1 ) it ani it w mil 1 c a 
liumane couise Iain 1 tlaveiy is the moie profitable 
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way it IS the moie humane way 2 His sale and his 
price 3 The de epti n in the affair and the means of 
cany ag it out 4 The theft (.ftectel hy violence of as- 
sault and batterj 5 And the sin. 

All these evil efements m the ensl1^eDlent of Joseph 
are to he found m everj ^lave system that ever existed in 
tKe w lid and they exist m our slave svsffim to an ex- 
tent ei^nal to oi e-^^Leedmf? any othoi The following 
oheeivationa will preBeat this we think m a convincing 
light 

{1 ) The captuie ot men by theft violei^e, or war, 
and holding men liable to death hai 1 pen the principal 
eo ce of lively m the v,o\\\ m all aj,es Personal 
violence and thtit in inliiilial ases has always been 
an element of slaveiy feuth eases aie const<tntly oocur- 
mg n our country Undei the coveit of slave laws in 
theUn ted States multitnlea horn tiee acco ding to law, 
a e c ensla'vel m vaiious ways which we have not time 
to detail "W ai m olden times as a national husinesa, 
gave use to national sli^eiT as Justinian declares : "The 
law of nations i« common to ill maul md and all na- 
tions have enicted some laws as o casion nnd necessity 
reqmrel fcrwars arose ani the coniie|ueni,ea were cap- 
tivity and slavery 1 oth whi h are contrary to the law 
of natuie tor by that law all men are bom fiee," (Inet. 
Lib I Tit 2 Sec 2 ) 

Our mode of enslaMng children by law ia perfectly 
identn,al m pimciple with the use of Molence and theft 
in tlie case of J seph \ ioIeni,e made J seph a slave, 
Om violent laws make chiRien slaves The work done 
is piecisely the ^ame namely a tiee per on is made a 
slave The mode id liffeient as if one n ould murder a 
man by slow torti e anl an ther w uld do it hy the 
easy way of shuotmg him throigh tlie head or heart. 
Oui Chnst o I way is different tiom the pit and the sale, 
7 
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nations a man may kill his enemy : he has only a right 
to kill him in paitactiUr cases — in cases of absolute 
necessity for self-defense ; and it is plain this absolute 
necessity did not subsist, since the victor did Eot actually 
kill him, but made biro prisoner. War itself is justifiable 
only on principles of self-preservation ; and, therefore, 
it gives no other rights over prisoners but merely to dis- 
able them from doing harm to us by confining our per- 
sons : much less can it give a right to kill, torture, abuse, 
plunder, or even to enslave an enemy when the war is 
over. Since, therefore, the right of maM-riff slaves by 
captivity depends on a supposed right of slaughter, that 
foundation failing, the consequence drawn from it must 
fail likewise." {1 Blackstone's Com., 423.) 

(3.) The small profit of Joseph's sale, though only 
twelve or fifteen dollars, was a consider atiott. The value 
of our slaves is far beyond this. By the profits of their 
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sweat and toil their masters aad their families are fed, 
ulotted, and maintained. Slaves now sell at from five 
huadred to one thousand dollars each. Perhaps eight 
hundred dollars may be an average. This is over fifty 
times as much as the coat of Joseph. Our slaves, too, if 
thoy are religious, are more valuable than others. And 
almost whit*, handsome, female slaves sell, especially at 
private sales, at immense prices. Joseph's brethren, 
however, had one or two disadvantages in their busi- 
ness. They had to use personal violence to steal and 
seize Joseph. We raise or breed our sla\e'i and newly 
horn bahes need no chains ; and they are eisilj raised as 
they need no schooling or trades, aad therefore ean work 
all the time that other children go to s hool oi are ap 
prentices. The annual profits of the alaxes is consider 
able ; and the entire value of the ehattds ot this soit is 
very great. In 1790 Mr. Gerry valued the slaves at 
$10,000,000 ; in 1840 Mr. Clay valaed them at $1,200,- 
000,000. At present the value of over 3,000.000 must 
be ahoat $2,000,000,000. The income of the property 
at six per cent, would he $3,300,000 annually— a con- 
siderable advance from the time of Joseph. What would 
our slaveholders think of fifteen dollars for a stout boy 
of seventeen years of age ? They could get $1,000 for 

(4,) On the sale of Joseph, as an example, the United 
States have somewhat improved. With us, fathers sell 
their own children, aad brothers and sisters sell their own 
brothers and sisters. Aad if fathers, and hrothers, and 
sisters shrink from this sometimes, as thoy really do, the 
law, in its regular course of procedure, does it for them 
hy the sheriff aad auctioneer. An entire Church of par- 
ents and ctildrea, belonging to the late H. E. W. Hill, 
vrere recently sold in New Orleans, the narrative of which 
is given in another place. The "United States sometimes 
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in those guilty of it— as a self-evident and enormons 
crime against the laiis of nature. Joseph says he was 
stolen. (Genesis -^l 15 ) The wrong inflicted on him 
was an act of atealmg oi of theft md ai he was a man, 
that crime was man stealing — preciseh the crime with 
which our slavery is justly charged The Larger West- 
minster GatBLhiam on the eighth comm'widineiit ^1 
among the things forbidden theft lohhe y man ate I 
ing, and leceivinfc any thing that is stolen B shoj 
Hopkins of England m hi^ Exposition 1 fin th ft 
thus : " Th tt is an unjii't taking oi keepi g t 1 es 

what is lawfully anothei man s He is a thief ho th 
holds what lught ti le in his neighbor's possession, as 
well as he who takes fiom liim what he hath formerly 
possessel Slaveholdeis are called by St. Paul — 1 Tim- 
othy i, fl 10 — man ste<:lsi-s, or the Bteolers, venders, or 
holders of men as slaves ; and that wan-siealer, or slave' 
dealer, or j osw; lyr of the property — except a possessor 
in trust — m giilt aal sin, is synonymous with thief, is 
plain, from Exodns xxi, 16, where the tMef, the vender, 
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or holder of a stolen man, is equally guilty, and to be 
punished with, death, equally with muiderers, or those who 
strike or revile their parents. The possession is prin- 
cipally criminal, because he who possesses the stolen 
property prevents the true owner from enjoying it. 

The moral law makes no difference between the first 
act of the theft and the willful possession of a stolen 
article. "Whoso is partner with a thief, hafeth his own 
soul." Proverbs xxis, 24. The crime of theft consists 
in taking, or having that which the moral law recognizes 
as the property of another; and this theft is robbery, 
because it involves fraud and violence without the shadow 
of justice. While men hold slaves as property — except 
in trust, in order to restore it — no other terms will as well 
designate them as man-stealer, thief, slaveholder, slave- 
dealer, or the like ; and such are the very words wMch the 
Holy (Shost employs, both in the Old and New Testa- 
ments; "And they solb Joseph to the Ishmaelites." 
Genesis xxxvii, 28. "For indeed I was stolen away 
out of the land of the Hebrews." Genesis xl, 15. 

These passages show that he who sells or buys one 
man from a third person, except to ransom him, is a 
thief. So, in Deuteronomy xxxJv, 7, it is clear that he 
who steals, makes merchandise of, or sells a man, is 
called a imnF. 

(6.) The enslavement of Joseph is, in Scriptui-e, pro- 
nounced sinful. If the original act of enslavement was 
sinful, the continuance of this state, by the infliction of 
wrongs, the deprivation of rights, as well as the great 
moral principles involved, can not be right. At this 
time, human beings are deprived of liberty, of education, 
of the rights of conscience, and are subject to great and 
cmel wrongs ; and of course, as the nature of right and 
wrong does not change, what was wrong then must be 
wrong now. It is in vain to evade the ohai^ of moral 
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wrong in our slavery, any more than it was in the case 
of Josepli. 

Take tie two following examples of wicked wrong, 
from Brisbane on " Slaveholdmg Exnnnned," page 207 ; 
"A slave woman was bionglit before the Church, for 
trial, on account of pregnancy But she escaped censure 
because she testified that her mastPi met her in the field 
df ah Th 1 t 1 t th 

S m 1 q t t t t 

y H m t t IP d km t if f h 

h pp d 1 th 1 I 1 1 11 t 1 d 1 

d 1 g h f th kt th hp d th nl d 

p ppe d It t th d F th tl U 1 

d by 1 H t w p t bl 

(T ) N 1 th d pt 1 t 1 th f 

J ph t 11 d th t wh h b ht t | 

t 1 J tern J 1 f 1 m 

dcedbth ItelUth ytem 

p t ? w th th 1 Th th th ty 

f th U t 1 St t t g tl 1 t t w th th 

F gt 81 1 w m 1 th my y 

dSp tfthUtd'^tt g t g 

d ph Id by t t te 1 1 t I J d 11 
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ttt dl fthl tt hh y 
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rh m t h Im t p m t 1 h 
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th y tte pt t y tl hi I h 1 1 t 1 

th t m bl lym b m tl h t 

There is a conspiracy against them. There is a complete, 
tern of oppression ; and emancipation is a 
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prohibition, iit most cases. TIig petty conspiracy of 
Joseph's tirethven, in i-eference to one pei-sott, is almost as 
nothing compared to the legislative, judicial, and execu- 
tive system, which is brought to bear against three millions 
of persons, born free, hut now enslaved men, women, 
and children of the United States. 

4. The slave -dealers, in the case of Joseph, and also 
our own dealers, may now be considered. 

Our system of slavery has its model in the seizure and 
sale of Joseph by his brethren to the Ishmaelites, and by 
tho latter to Potiphar. His brethren stripped him, and 
sold him to the Ishmaelites, {Genesis xxxvii, 23.) The 
Ishmaelites, or Midianites, who were merchants, and dealt 
in the purchase and sale of human beings, as well as in 
epicery, balm, myrrh, etc., bought him from his brethren. 
(Genesis xxxvii, 25, 28.) The Midianites brought him 
down to Egypt, and sold him to Potiphar. (Genesia 

Here is a case described at length, of the forcible seiz- 
ure, or kidnapping, of one person by others ; of his sale 
as an article of merchandise for money ; and a sutse- 
([uent sale of him as property to another ; and all exactly 
as our slave seizures, and sales, and purchases are now 
made. The transaction is theft, and a sin, worthy of 
death by the law of God. 

The seizures and sales, with us, have taken place ac- 
cording to cimstitution, statntes, and judicial decisions, and 
with much more deliberation than in the case of Joseph. 
Our slave laws, too, just in proportion as Christianity 
has spread in the country by the religious, have oontinned 
to become more stringent and severe, to counteract the 
exercise of moral principle. And the examples in the 
slave-gangs, and barracoons, liave left the case of Joseph 
in the distance ; and, indeed, it will he difficult to say 
■whether the African piratical trade, or our home trade, in 
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bleeding, 'ioles, tiansfeis etc exceL.ili m atiocity, eon- 
sideied m themselves But ouis lir exceeds theirs m evil, 
as it IS an iniquity framed hj Ian done dd beratdy, by 
constitution, by statute, by judicial decisions at the 
mouth of the cannon, or musket by the blool hounds, 
the auctioneei, the Bheiiff and btcLed hi the aimy and 
navy, the laws of the Uiiitel States the exLCutive, and 
supreme judiciiiy 

Some specimens ot oui home tiale in sliveB, "will 
ehow i,leaily that our legular legalized tiafBc is in no 
iespei,1«, lower than that ptattited by Joseph s brethi'eii 
and their stULessorft m the tiade 

The enslavement of biotheis and Bisters by brothers 
and sisteia, and even by fatheis is a law/ui part of our 
trade, and no abuse of it moie or less Sfecimens 
enough could be gi%en But almf st e\eiy mulatto in the 
United States is a prool set of opinion but u{ fact, to 
sustain this; yet wi pass it by leaving it is a subject 
of reflection, as thpie ^le many things in this which 
we are forbidden to speali. out on, thiough downright 
shame. 

Then there is our practice of slave -growing, that is also 
a lawful business, and no «&«se of tlie system. For 
slavery rejects maiTiage, and adopts the old heathen 
maxim, tJie cliltl foJhws tlie cmdiHon of the mother. If 
tliere is any thing in Joseph's case worae than this, we 
are much mistaken. 

And as to seizing persons, and making slaves of them, 
conveying them from one part of the country to another, 
in chains, and under escorts, selling families apart, etc., 
■we can scarcely imagine any thing in the case of Joseph 
which will compare with it. We will heM furnish some 
specimens of the improvements made in the commerce 
of slavery, which our times may now boast of. 

Of the mode of catching slavea by blood-hounds, or 



negro dogs, wo giva the following specimen, from the 
Lexington Democratic Advocate, a Mississippi jomnal. 
We give this without a word of comment : 



"1 would inform the citizens of Holmes county that, 
I still have my negio dogs, and that they are in good 
training and leily to attend to all calls loi hnntmg and 
catching mnaway net^ne' at the following rates 

For hnnfmg per day five ilollai'i Ji if I have to 
fruvel any distance eveiy day wiil le ihtrged tor rn 
going and retnining as for hunting and at the same 
rates Not le^s than hM diliais will te chargpd m iny 
case where the negroes come in before I reach the place 
Fiom fifteen ti twenty five dollars ^vill be chaigod for 
catehmg aceordrng to the trouble If the negr j has 
we=mns the chaige %m11 he male aceordrng to the difh 
cnlty had m taking him or in case he kills some of the 
do£,s tilt, (.haige will not he go\einel hj the above rates 
I am explicit to prevent any miBunJei standing The 
owner of the slave to paj all expenses in ill lases 

I venture to suggest to anj per-«on havmE, a slave 
runaway that the better plan is to send lor the dogs 
forthwrth when the neeio goea oW if thej intend sending 
at all md Ipt no other peison go m the duettion rf they 
know whrch wiy the runaway went as many peisons 
having other negioes to hunt over the tiack and failm^ 
ot succe&s send foi the dogs and then peihaps lail m 
cons quence to catih then negio and thus riusclesaly 
failt the dogs Tenns cash If the money is not pail 
at the time the negro hunted foi is caught, he will le 
held hound for the money. I can be found at home at all 
times, five and a half miles east of Lexington, except 
when hunting with the dogs. JoHH LoNQ. 

" February U,Wb6." 
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The following is an account of our slave traffic, in one 
of its most faToraLle forms, under the best religious and 
mental culture which the south furnishes ; and yet the 
sysfem turns out to he more at variance with right than 
even the ease of Joseph itself. 

Mr. H. B. W. Hill resided long in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee ; was a zealous, active, and very liberal member of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South. He spared no 
paiua or expense to have his slaves instructed and bene- 
fited by religion. As he became very wealthy, in the 
pursuit of commerce, several large plantations, with the 
slaves on them, near Kew Orleans, where the family re- 
sided, came into his possession. He built chmches on the 
plantations, sujiported missionaries, and did every thing 
he thought best to make them intelligent and happy. 
Last year — 1854 — he died, and left his vast estate to his 
son, after having been munificent during life, and at 
death, to benevolent objects. After his death Ms negroes 
were all, or the greatest part of them, sold, at public 

The following is the advertisement which appeared in 
the National Intelligencer, giving notice of the sale : 

" Will be sold at auction, at Bank's Arcade, on Maga- 
zine-street, in the city of !New Orleans, at 12 o'clock, on 
Tuesday, January 16th, 1855, the slaves at the same hour 
on Thursday, January 18th, and the following days, for 
tlie account of the estate of the late H. B, W. Hill, with- 
out leaerve, all that extensive and valuable hugar estate, 
known as the Live-Oak Plantation, etc., including two 
hundred and sixty choice plantation-slaves, accustomed 
to the cuituie of sugar and cotton, and considered to ba 
the best gangs in the south, and comprising al! the requi- 
site mechanics, such as sugar-raakers, engineers, black- 
smiths, coopers, carpenters, bricklayers, choice house- 
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servants, cooks, and field hands, and are to be sold in 
families and singly, hj n descriptive catalogue. The 
slaves are guaranteed in title only," 

The sales took place in Kew Orleans. Handbills were 
printed with large black letters, and the words mechanics, 
seamstresses, cooks, etc., stood out prominent. Adver- 
tisements and cditoiial notices appeared in the papers, 
Oircnlai-s, on fine paper, were printed, giving particulars 
of each one to be sold, all being duly numbered. The 
following is the description of the sale, given by a cor- 
respondent of the Kew York Tribune, February 16, 1855 : 

"On the morning of the sale I wended my way to 
Bank's Arcade, determined to witness the scene. I found 
the Arcade to bo a very large building, situated in the 
very center of business, and used as a hall for mass meet- 
ings of the various political parties, and it is said will 
accommodate five thousand people on such occasions. 
A large bar or counter, abont one hundred feet in length, 
is placed directly opposite the entrance, and some half a 
dozen tenders are constantly occupied in dealing out 
poison at a dime a drink. Opposite to the bar the poor 
n g w re marshaled into line ; the men and boys were 
un f m d with short jackets made of cottonade, pants 
of th me material, hickory shirts, black brogans, and 
t paul n hats. The women were all clad in common 
al and a common handkerchief tied around the head. 

All tl e si ves were labeled, a tag or card being tied to the 
breast of each, giving the name, age, and number of the 
negro, so as to correspond with the printed catalogue. 
" It is impossible for me to give you a faithful descrip- 
tion of the scene, as no pen can picture the horrors of it. 
One hundred and seven poor slaves were there assembled 
together for the last timo in this world. They had for 
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many years al! beea living on Mr. Hill's plantation, as 
oEe family. Most of them were brought \ip by Hill. 
They had always heen blessed with a kind master. They 
■wei-e all memhers of one Church, which had been estab- 
lished among themselyea. Old men and women, over 
seventy years of age — some of them blind — were to be 
separated from their children and grandchildren; hus- 
bands about to he torn from their wives ; children sold 
into slavery, never to know a mother's love, or have a 
f th p te t d I f b th f t 
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poor old mother will die I' Other poor slaves were 
crowding about the poor old woman, all anxious to take 
leave of one who had been with them from their youth 
up, and to receive her blessing. She appeared to be re- 
garded aa a kind of mother to them all. I noticed 
among the spectators many northern men who were 
here on a visit, and many a sympathetic tear was shed 
by them. 

" At twelve o'clock, the auctioneer mounted the stand. 
On either side of him were placed plans of i-eal estate, 
and large posters of future sales of slaves and other prop- 
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erty. Beliiiii! him were two derts seated at a tatle, to 
take down tlio names of the puuchasers. On the table 
were placed a bottle of brandy and a tumbler, for the use 
of the auctioneer, who glories in. the aame of Beard. 
Before commencing the sale, this Mr. Beard smiled ap- 
provingly on the audience, and delivered the following . 
addiess : ' Gentlemen buyers, I am about to offer you 
some of the most valnahle property ever put up, at auc- 
tion, and on most favorable terms — a credit of one year. 
These slaves are very choice, and all brought up by our 
lamented fellow-citiaen, Harry Hill. Most of the women, 
as you will notice, ore pregnant, and of good stock. I 
must impress it upon your minds that these slaves are 
exhibited under great disadvantage, as, after being worked 
very hai-d, they were hnnied on board the steamer, and 
have had a hard time of it. They will look twenty-five 
per cent, better after being here a few days. Gentlemen 
buyers, before I sell this gang of negroes, I will put up 
three boys, who were sold at the last sale, but the piipeis 
of the purchasers were not satisfactory to as. It is, gen- 
tlemen, a credit to New Orleans, that, out of the large 
number of slaves sold on last Fiiday, only three of the 
purchasers have been rejected. It speaks well for the 
prosperity of our state.' " 

It is duo, however, to Mr. Hill, to stato that he made 
particular request that his slaves should be kept all to- 
gether, if possible ; and in case of their being sold, that 
Imabands and wives should not be separated. On this 
account the husbands and wives wei-e sold togetlier. 
'ITiere is af least one protest against slavery, in making 
this aiTangement. "When Bob and his wife were sold for 
sixteen hundred and seventy-five dollars, ho was about to 
hid good-by to his mother, but was Inuried out of the 
room, just as his mother was put on the block. The 
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auctioneer praiaed her as a "good and motheily old 
■wench — good and voiy useful to take care of children 
and milk cows." In this way the whole Church waa 
dispoaed of. 

6. The grief of Jacob when Joseph was stolen, and 
for thirteen years aftei-, is no more than a medium exam- 
ple of what our slavery infiicts on pareuts aad relatives, 
hy tearing their nearest friends from them. 

When Jacob heard the deceitful narrative about Joseph, 
he gave vent to the feelings of a father in the following 
mournful ftiaino ' And Jacob rent hia clothes, and put 
sackcloth upon his loms and mourned foi hia hon. many 
days. And all his '^on? and his dauehteis lose up to 
comfort him, hut he iptused to be comfoited, and he 
said. For I will go down into the gi-ne unto my son 
mourning Thus his father wept for hira " Gr^neais 
xxxvii, 34^36 

The hypociisy and blunted feehngn of Joseph's biethien 
on this occasion, have their correspondence in the cold- 
blooded indifference with which some, not all, slavehold- 
ers look on when the nearest relativea are aepaiated. So 
revolting ia this law of slavery, that many will never, in 
their lifetime, allow of such separations. But aff«r their 
death the law of slavery knows neither justice nor mercy. 
The revolt of feeling, on such occasions, is a moral pro- 
test against the unprincipled atrocity of slavery. 

The gi'ief of Jacob when Simeon was detained in Egypt, 
and when Benjamin was called for to go to Egypt, pre- 
sents another phase of the slave system, Jacob had lost 
one child, but now others were in danger of being torn 
from him. Hear his lamentation ; "Me have ye beieaved 
of my children : Joseph ia not, and Simeon is not, and 
ye will take Benjamin away ; all these things are against 
me. My son shall not go down with you ; for his brother 
is dead, and he is left alone : if mischief befall him in 
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tie way in the whicli ye go, thea shall ye bring down my 
gray hairs with sorrow to the grave." Genesis xlii, 36, 
38. When Jacob was niged again to let Benjamin go, 
he askedj " Wherefore dealt ye so ill with me, as to tell 
the man whether ye had yet a brother?" Greaesis xliii. 
And when finally persuaded to let Benjamin go to Egypt, 
he said, after having advised them to take double money, 
"Take also your brother, and arise, go again unto the 
man : and God almighty give you mercy before the man, 
that he may send away your other brother, and Ben- 
jamin. If I be bereaved of my children, I am bereaved." 
How strikingly does the history of Jacob's Bufferings 
find a counterpart in our slave system 1 One child is first 
taken sad sold, and then another ; and the distracted 
parents can not tell how soon the last will be taken away. 
Thus poor slave parents, especially mothers, are left to 
the mercies of a continued succession of bereavements 
til! their death. The examples of this are so numerous 
that we are at a loss to select specimens. We give, how- 
ever, a few. 

The following was communicated to us by Eev. H. 0. 
Boyers, of the Methodist Episcopal Oburch, Maysville, 
Ky., under date of January 13, 1855, and published in 
the Western Advocate, of January 31, 1855. It is the 
Bsperience of a colored woman, taken down as she uttered 
it in love-feast ; 

"I have great pleasure in the service of my God, and 
I've none any whar else. Many years ago I started for 
heaven, but I had none to take me by the hand to lead 
me, or teacli me the way. Master and mistis was wicked, 
and nobody near whar I lived loved the Lord Jesus. I 
lost my child, and God showed me I was a sinner, and 
had a wicked heart ; and something told me I must pray ; 
bat I conld not pray, I asked Master Jeans to show me 
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how to pi'ay, and then I could pray ; and the moro I 
prayed the worse I got, and at last I thought I would 
die. I was sick of sin, and I went off to a distant 
neighbor's house, and told an old Methodist sister how I 
felt ; and she knowed what was the matter with me, and 
told me to look, by faith, to Jesus Chiiet, and he would 
save me. And I did ; and, thank God ! he did save me 
from ail my fears and sins ; and I was joyful. But I've 
had to wade through deep waters and fieiy trials since 
then. Some of my oHIdi-ea have died, and some have 
heen sold down south, and- nay poor, dear husband, too, 
was sold, and I am filmost alone now. I'll never see 
them on earth any more, hut I hope to meet them in 
heaven. Brethren, pray that my faith fail not." 

The lamentation of Daliah, one of Mr. Hill's slaves, 
as given in the account of the sale, is as touching as any 
thing uttei-ed by Jacob. Daliah, number 40, of several 
hundred, with one ai-m around her son's neck, and the 
other on his head, despairingly said : 

"Boh, I shall never see you again ; never, never 1 
O, God ! it will break my heart ! Your poor old mother 
■will die !" 

"Mr. — had a slave of light complexion, whom he took 
for his wife. She lived in his house as his wife, and had 
several children hy him. The laws of the state — South 
Carolina — forbid emancipation; she therefoi-e was still 
legally his slave, although not treated as such. Her 
master, who in the sight of God was her husband, became 
involved in debt. His wife and childi^en were levied on 
and sold to satisfy a claim. A physician, himself a 
prominent member of a Baptist Church, and a son of 
a Baptist minister, pnrchased them, and the husband and 
foiher was not allowed to visit them on their master's 
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plantation. Tho master continued a respected member 
of the Church," (Brisbane's Slavoholding Examined, 
P 217) 

' A piomment southern mini^jt^r when invited to the 
pastoral charge of a leading Ohurch m a northern eity, 
1 ronght with him a slave And letamed her in his service, 
ifter sdlm^ hei childunto i plantei m iTCorgia." (Ibid., 
p. 204.) 

6. The distress and suffi-rings of Joseph aie such as 
slaves aie no stiingeis tc 

Joseph was seized violentlj ly his brethren stnppecl 
of his t-oit pit ifitt) i pit kept theie for a time and then 
sold to stiangers and therefoie sepaiated fiom his fathei 
and home and transformed from beiug a beloved son to 
be the slare of such maotei as m ght fall to hia lot 

Th angu h and di^tiess of Jc^oph are thus descnbed 
by h n when tbey weie convinced of their sm 

n h p nee of Joseph Vie aie ^enly guilty 

n a ui biottei m thit we saw the anguish of 
h s wh n he besought us and v-e v, Duld not hear 
th h listresa eomo upun us Genesis xlii 21 

Here is preseut^d 1 The anQuish oi deep distress of a 
young man torn from his father an 1 home and consigned 
to strangeis 2 His jjccycj hi ben/uffhlhis biethren he 
pleaded to bo sent home. 3. They would not hear, but 
sold him for money. This was the beginning of Joseph's 
sufferings. 

He nest served in Egypt, as a slave, his master Poti- 
phar. (Genesis xxxix, 4, 17, 19; xli, 12.) In conse- 
q^uence of his refusal to comply with tlie wishes of his 
master's wife, he was pat in the dungeon of the prison 
and bound. (Genesis xxxix, 20.) There he served or 
waited on the chief butler and baker. (Genesis xl, 4.) 
But, although he was well treated in prison, "because 
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tlie Lord was with him, he was not content as a slave. 
For Laving intei-preted the dreams, he besought the butler 
for deliverance with the following entreaty and explana- 
tion ; " But think on me when it shall he well with thee, 
and show kindness, I pray thee, uiito me, and make men- 
tion of mo unto Pharaoh, and "bring me out of this 
house. For, indeed, I was stolen away out of the land 
of the Hebrews ; and here also have I done nothing, that 
they should pnt me into the dungeon." Genesis xl, 14, 
15. Yet the butler forgot Joseph for two full years, 
which waa another aggravation of his sufferings. (Gen- 
esis xl, 23.) Joseph waa thii'teen years a slave, (Gen- 
esis xxxvii, 2 ; xli, 46.) 

There are several incidents in the case of Joseph as a 
slave which will point out clearly charaotcri sties common 
to him and our slave system. We will present the fol- 
lowing: He Ml- depiiM'd of liberty; this was done by 
force ; he pLaded a^iinst tlie m rong, but they would not 
hear; ho wai made an aiticle of property and sold; his 
soul was m angniah on this account ; he was tom away 
from home , snfleied mui.h as a slave ; was forgotten by 
those to whom be rendeied important services. Thus he 
monrned after his lost liberty. 

As Joseph was deprived of his liberty, so our slaves 
are deprived of their liberty. "Liberty," according to 
Justinian — Inst. Lib. I, Tit. S, Sec. 1 — "is the natural 
power of acting as we please, unless prevented by force 
or by the law." This is the case with our slaves. They 
are deprived of the inalienable rights of personal liberty, 
personal security, and the pursuit of happiness, There 
is no difference in this respect between the case of Joseph 
and our slaves. Liberty is denied to the one as well as 
the other. And liberty is the greatest gift that any one 
can possess, except religion, and to be deprived of it is 
to be deprived of what is most priced. And then the 
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enalaved person is placed under the ivili or dominion of 
another, who can control him as he pleases, and treat him 
as a mere thing of convenience. 

As Joseph was deprived of liberty by force, so it is 
with 1 It t th seems to be no ap- 

p tf lb 111 born, to place them 

th b f 1 b t 1 t th TOothei- of the slave 

h Id t k 1 wn h Id d 1 her master, in order 

th 1 hldbm f oem , then the power of 
f w 11 b h bh 1 ) child will be seized 

1 y 1 t h d 1 mm \ t Ij he arrested and re- 

d d t tl bm f th 1 'e. If the slaye at- 

tempt tnn wyh h tlby the doga, if need be, 
p SI d 1 1 w th olence, and pnnished 

wthtp Tl thpw f law, of courts, of 

th p m J 1 y f th mj and navy, brought 
1 1 mp 1 h m t bm t t 1 bondage. He may 
b h t Jail d Im t y y if he resist his cap- 
t Th th m 11 f laves ia the country, 

d b t tw tj m 11 in combined federal 

11 t 1 eap th 1 1 the yoke. These slaves 

have not one dollar of property, or dollar's worth ; they 
have no arms, they have no learning, they have no press, 
they have no allies. On the other hand, their oppressors 
are seven times more numerous than tbey. They have all 
the property in the country ; they have the arms and army 
of the Union ; they have the learning, the press, and pow- 
erful allies. The force brought to hear against our slaves 
is greater, in proportion, than that which seized, stripped, 
and sold Joseph to strangers. 

And Joseph did not pray more unavailingly than our 
slaves. As to signing petitions to legislatures, even by 
putting down their marks, it could not be entertained 
for a moment. They could not meet to deliberate, nor 
send ill a petition. They would expect nothing but 
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stripes were they to attempt such a thing. How could 
three millions of slaves contrive to send in petitions to 
Congress? It woald be impossible. How could tho 
slaves in a state combine in reference to the power that 
binds them hand and foot? They can make no stump 
speeches, not pulpit apeechea. They can print nothing, 
01 circnlate it, were it printed. If others petition for 
them, they ate rarely heard. Even gag-lawe have heen 
passed in Congress both against the petitions in their 
favor, or any speeches in their behalf. Gag-laws were 
passed in Congress in 1836, 1837, and 1840, By one 
hundred and sixty ayes against thirty-five nays, February 
11, 1837, the hoase resolved, "that slaves do not possess 
the right of petition secured to the people of the United 
States hy the Constitution." The most miserable sinner 
may pray to Grod ; hut slaves among ns must not utter 
any prayer in reference to their case. The powers that 
he will not receive, respectj or hear their petitions, much 
less grant them. 

Our slaves are as truly reduced to property as Joseph 
was. He was sold and bought, and so aw our slaves. 
We, too, sell for a price, and a high price at that. 
Joseph's price was only about twelve or fifteen dollars. 
Our slaves sell at from five hundred to one thousand dol- 
lars and over Joseph pa'ised through several hands. 
The matter of the sale puinhase conveyance, and secur- 
ing of slaves has become a great and weighty business. 
There are the producers who m the veiy nature of the 
system are the slave giowtrs Then theie are the traders, 
who buy them fay traveising the countrj and picking up 
one here and theie till a gang s ready for the southern 
market Then there aie the great slave merchantj^, who 
have the biiiacoons to keep them safely Almost every 
newspaper makes a gam by piofltable advei-tisements of 
negroes loi sale negroes wanted the fann-horsea, cows, 
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hogs, furniture, and negroes, are displayed. The hand- 
bills and circulars, too, increase the business of tke coun- 
try. Tlie auctioneer, the sheriff, and othor civil officers, 
tave a share in the merchandise of the souls and hodies 
of men. The bidders do their work. And if the slave 
be a Methodist preacher or Baptist preacher, as he is 
worth much to tcep the slaves at work, and keep them 
from stfialiug, the bidding becomes often very brisk — 
the gifts and graces of the man commanding the highest 
price — as these are valuable qualities on a plantation, so 
that such a slave becomes an overseer as well as a slave. 
The consumers, properly so called, must not be over- 
looked ; the sugar men and cotton men especially. These 
purchase hardy males — do not wish to grow slaves — 
wear them out in about seven years, and by extra profits 
can afford to buy a new gang. When this pays, as it 
mostly does, it saves the inconvenience and risks of grow- 
ing the stock. Thus our growers of slaves, our various 
grades of traders, merchants, and officers, and' consnmers 
do a business as far beyond that of Joseph's brethren, the 
Midianites, and Potiphar, as three millions of slaves ex- 
ceed one single Joseph. 

T^e anguish of our slaves may, in many respects, equal 
that of Joseph ; thongh, in some cases, it may fall greatly 
below it. To be torn from parents, and husbands, and 
wives, and relatives, must always affect any sensitive, in- 
telligent being. And we have instances enough in the 
history of the slaves' wrongs which inflict wounds on 
the slave as keen and cutting as Joseph experienced. 
This will apply, however, to those who, like Joseph, had 
superior advantages. 

But there is a class of slaves, so steeped in ignorance 
and stupidity by slavery, that some of them seem not to 
be much alive to their true state. And their masters 
cherish this, by making them as comfortable as possible, 
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in. their way, with, food, clothing, and attendanco, when 
siok. Through ignorance and mete animal gratificatdoa 
these often hecome contented slayes, and are happy, aa 
they say. This is the darkest and lowest grade of slaveiy. 
Here is hmtality, induced hy the system. The man is 
unmarried, and the animal rules. And yet the perpetra- 
tors of this debauch tell us, " Our slaves are hetter clothed, 
fed, and housed, than your free laborers and manufac- 
turers." They seem never to take into the account mental 
culture, liberty, independence, religion, mamage, eleva- 
tion of character. They substitute for these, contuber- 
nium, ignorance, degradation, sei-vility, irreligion, food 
aud clothing, and thus call these things the chief good 
of man. 

To f«ar away children from parents is common to the 
case of Joseph ani toom siaveiy In one state we believe 
theie 1^ a law lestraining the sepaiation of chill en oi 
paientb But m geneial the sla\e laws jay no rega d 
whatever to this for though the bene oltnce of umo 
masters operates here the effect is ve y limite 1 In the 
part tion ot estates it is little regai led In sheiiff s sales 
it IS nut kuovi Those that pass through the tialei s 
hauls a e liable to sepaiaii n with no reference to the 
wishes ot parents oi hildien 

The changes of masters aie ■^ery oft^u attendel w th 
untoU miseiies to the slaves E en when they fall into 
the hands of good masteis the ev 1 is not e\alel In 
such ca-ies there is often the eepi atio \ of parei ts an 1 
thiliien and ill the grades of relationshj Some aie 
purchased foi the >iugar and cotton fields oi the soith 
and fr m bem^ house seri ants m Virginia now make 
up a part of the southern gang on the cotton noe or 
sugai pKntations ihen youu^ \ elllook ng fpinale 
almost white are purchase 1 and tieated as Grod s te! 
hgent creatures oi<rht neier to ' t eitel II tleip i p 
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ouvse from heaven, from the coTiscieace, aad the result 
of crime, liere it must rest, aad adhere like the shirt of 
Nesstis. 

The lonffhiff of the slave for liberty, unless bratality is 
ittduced, is keen and undying. He sighs, and groans, 
and prays for lihSrty to the very last. This is natural 
to man. ^Nothing is so much in accordance with the law- 
ful instiacts of maa as to enjoy the exercise of going, 
coming, and staying, as he pleases, or as his judgment 
direi-ts It is pleasant to call one's hands feet, eyes, 
BONE not-iouBS to have some poperty too if it is only 
B8 mui-h as poor Oadmus had is woi'th something, as it 
IS a man s ill to v^^&r a ohaia only occasionally — to 
anticij ate a sale — to be placed in the veiy lowest grade 
of humanitj must piey on human feelings aad produce 
anxiety Justinian desi-iihes this well wheie he says, in 
the civ;l ]ai\ that m the condition of slaves, there is 
no livei-sity hut among fiee peraons theie is many, aa 
mgenui — tieemen oiliberfini — fieel men (Inst. Lib. I, 
Tit 3 Sec 5 ) A sK^e is the lowest state, and none 
can he lower or higher as ill aie and npoda, that is, 
men underfoot who can sink no lowei Ar 1 no human 
1 Ping can inflict this on another t,i ithout doing a great 
moral wion^ The sorrius rf the slave and his long- 
intjs for hbeity show that sl-ivery is btth inhuman and 
unjust 

And yet all these ewlh to which the slave ia subject, 
Boem to lie oveilooked and foi^jOtten His ser\'ices and 
tuals are not kept in view Like Jiseph and the butler, 
the blaie is foigotten by his mastei except to reap the 
fiuit of his labor This at least is the genuine opera- 
tion of the system When benevolence interferes, by 
its kmd offices, it i like the goo 1 feamaiitan doing the 
work which the slaveholding priest and Levite knew noth- 
ing of. Slaveholders ride in their carriages, eat at their 
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SHmptuoiis tables, possess property, enjoy their homes, 
and all hy the toils of the slaves. Surely here is as 
great a forgetWness as the two years' forgetfulness of 
the butler. There is this difference, however, that the 
slaveholder's forgetfnlness lasts always. 

7. The care and providence of God over Joseph will 
enable us to notice the care, protection, and deliverance 
which the Almighty exercises toward slaves, and all that 



The Lord was with Joseph and prospered him. His 
new master, Potiphar, discovered this. This bronght 
Joseph into favor. He was made overseer in the house 
of his master, and all his concerns were intrusted in his 
hands. (Genesis sxxis, 2-6.) 

The singular piety of Joseph was remarkable in fidelity 
to every trust, and his resisting the overtures of his mis- 
treaa. (Genesis xxsix, 7, 20.) 

When put in prison, and even in its dungeon, for a, 
crime of which he was not gwilty, the Lord was with him, 
showed him mercy, and gave him favor in the sight of 
the keeper of the prison. He was even here intrusted 
w th th f every thing. (Genesis xxxix, 21-23.) 

Aft t I ting the dreams of the butler and baker, 
and th n t Ph roah, he was not only set at liberty, hut 
p moted t the highest distinction in Egypt, the par- 
t nla s f h ch we need not here detail. (Genesis 
xl 1 ) 

And after all the evils which Joseph suffered from his 
brethren, he generously forgave them, when they camo 
to a proper sense of their crimes. (Genesis xlv, S-8; 
1, 15-21.) 

Two lessons, connected with our subject, we learn from 
this part of the history. The first is, that the Lord will 
hear and protect the poor, the needy, the slave, and the 
The second is, that he will punish their 
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oppressors, aad deliver the oppressed ia his own good 
tun. 

B The levpf-ie cf circuiiiatiiii.pa m the oaso of Joseph s 
hiethren will fumiRk a specimen of what has oocuiied in 
the histoiv of manhiad to the oppies&ois of their fellow- 

An imexppi,ted fammp lendered it necesifary foi Jo- 
Reph a hiethren to go to E^yjt to puichase coia to pre- 
■\eiit bttivation rhere thp recollection of their past evil 
condnct came up fiesh in then mrad'^ liiey weie har- 
aaaed with the coniitions of then case m the detention 
of Simeon as a hostage for bunging down Eenjannn 

The leierse of circntn'stances hrought them to a sen^a 
of then guilt They confessed to eaoh othpi then guilt ; 
thcv were distressed on account of it and they acknowl- 
elged now that thpii Lour&e was a murdeious one We 
ire venly giiiltv concerning our brothei in that we saw 
the anguish ot hia f,oul when he besought us and we 
would not hear ; therefore is this distress come upon U3." 
Reuben said to them, " Spake I not nato you, aoying. Do 
not sin against the child ; and ye would not hear ? there- 
fore, heboid also bis blood is requii-ed." Genesis xlii, 
21, 22. Thus they expressed themselves when they wets 
before Joseph the first time. At the second interview 
they say, " What shall we say unto my Lord ? what shall 
we speak ? or how shall we clear ourselves ? God hath, 
found out the iniquity of thy servants." Genesis xliv, 16, 
They were haunted with fears even to the very last. 
After the death of their father, Jacob, they feared that 
their former evil deeds would he visited oa them. They 
approached Joseph with trembling, and entreated him to 
forgive their trespass, their sin. 

The adverse reverse of circumstances of the supporters 
of the slave system, if variously examined, will be found 
to exist in it in all ages. In GK'eece, and in Eome, it was 
9 
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fonnd to produce the greatest disasterB, and often brofee 
out in insurrections and bloodshed. It reduced tbe West 
Indies to tbe greatest distress, financially and socially ; 
and, although the blame has been laid at the door of 
emancipation, it properly belongs to slavery. The hor- 
rors of St. Domingo were nothing else than the con- 
vulsive throes of elaveiy. 

In our country the low morals, in connection with 
the system, are manifest to all men. ' The majority of 
the whites, in the slave states, are but poorly educated, 
aud have even obtained the name of "white negroes." 
Landed property in slave states, is, perhaps, only one- 
half, or two-thirds the price it is in the free states. The 
money pressures, too, have a greater effect on them than 
on others. The overt efforts of the slave power, in 
forcing pro-slavery measures on the General Government, 
as in the Fugitive- Slave law, the Nebraska bill, aud other 
acts of like sort, are now producing an opposition to 
the whole system that will never be settled while slavery 
exists. The civilized world looks now with horror at 
our system, and we are forced to be dumb, having no 
argument or reason to meet their just reproaches. If 
prices of cotton and sugar are greatly reduced, by the 
cultivation of these staples, in other countries, the result 
will be to humble and depress the slave power. In short, 
the moral sense of the world has now solemnly uttered 
its condemnation of the entire eysteni. What reverses 
may be. in the future, none can tell, but, according to 
the fixed laws of God's government, these reverses wil! 

Sober reflection has brought the most devoted friends 
of slavery to the conviction of its wrongs, and distress 
of mind in conseciueuce. In 1832, just after the insur- 
rection in Virginia, this conviction became veiy general 
throughout the south. Aftei' some respite, this convic- 
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tion died away, and elaborate essays iave been publiahed 
to defend the syKtem. Tlie issues of the press, from the 
north, since that time, have shown np, pretty clearly, the 
great moral evils of the system. And, however numerous 
they are who now plead for the system, the conscience of 
the south, to some extent, is greatly disturbed, if not 
oouYinced. 

9. We may here inquire how far our confession and 
repentance, for the sin of our slavery, may correspond 
with the confession and repentance of Joseph's brethren. 
By the wonderful change of circumstances, and the 
providence of God, there is much conviction in the miada 
of men in regard to the moral, social, and political 
wrongs of slavery. The discossions in the north, though 
mixed up with some extravagant sentiments, have greatly 
convinced the public of the evils of the system. The 
conscience of the south, after all the denunciations of 
abolitionists, haa been greatly awakened. It is true, that 
many now in the south contend for the system on Scrip- 
tural grounds ; but this we must consider similar with 
pleading and arguing for heterodoxy, or false docti'ines, 
and bad morals from the Scnptures. The exercise of aat- 
iiral conscience, and sounder teachings, will, in time, do 
away these errors from the minds of men. But, if men ara 
deaf to the convictions of justice, the adverse provideuces 
of God, by judgments, will plead the cause of right, as 
in the case of Joseph's brethren. We need not stay to 
portray tliis — the history of God's righteous government 
proves it to every reflecting mind. 

10. If we eontr^t the service of Joseph with that 
under the patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, noth- 
ing can be more different. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
were eminently good men, and were governed by the 
principles of justice. Joseph's brethren were bad men, 
at the time they sold their brother. 
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!No forcQ was 1160(1 in procuring the servants of Abra- 
ham, Tliey became hia servants, oi subjects, from re- 
ligions consideration a, and for the sake of protection and 
support. Those bought with money, by Abraham, were 
bought for their benefit. The servants of Abraham were 
never aold, or transferred to others, and it gradually be- 
came extinct, by voluntary agreement, as we see in the 
servants of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, No cruel treat- 
ment can be found toward the servants of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. In short, the two systems are a& 
opposite as freedom and slavery — as right and wrong. 

11. On survey of the subject, we find that there is a 
perfect identity between the slavery of Joseph and our 
slave system ; at least, it has all the parts that can be 
common to the case of an individual, compared with a 
general system. 

The brethren of Joseph, when they seized him, were 
wicked men, under the control of bad tempers, such as 
hatred and envy. Enslavers, in general, are wicked men ; 
and if envy, hatred, and malice, be not uppermost, the 
love of gain, of power, gratification, or the like, govern 
them. They are not under the influence of love, which 
worketh no ill to his neighbor, nor do they observe the 
golden rule, " Do as you would wish to be done by." 

The commutation of slaveiy for murder, has nothing 
to recommend it ; because the murderous temper still 
remains, and is now, and always has been, an element in 
every slave system. Such unworthy motives as gain, 
pleasure, emvenience, govern in this. So, while our sys- 
tem has disavowed murder, it includes it, nevertheless, 
and alleges for it the argument of gain, pleasure, or 
custom.. 

In their case Joseph's brethren used force. We use it 
in originating, continuing, and practicing our slavery, 
with no less a force than the army and navy, the treasure 
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III Joseph's case there seems to he no mourner but one ; 
that is, the father. The hereayements of our system 
reaches father and mother, hrothers and sisters, ahd all 
relatives. Look at the picture found in the case of Mr. 
Hill's slaves. 

As to the distress of the slaves themselves, in their bond- 
age, while some, through the mere ignorance and degrada- 
tion inseparable from the system, seem content, the greater 
number carry with them the miseries of the system, both 
bodily and mental, down to the grave, in which at last 
they find a resting-place. 

The remorse and confession of slaveholders, among us, 
are Kuffioiently exhibited to declare our guilt. Of late, 
especially since 1832, some have boldly disavowed all 
sease of guilt. But this disavowal is no proof that it 
does not exist. Almost nil culprits, like Joseph's breth- 
ren, deny, to the last extremity, iheir sin, even were it 
murder, Joseph's brethren did so. Our slaveholders do 
BO. It is a part of theii sin, after doing their evU deed, 
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to eat bread, like Joseph's brethren, and then cry out, 
" Abdlitimist /" — "Fanatic J^orth!" while inwavd guilt 
preys on their conscience. But we have hosts of slave- 
holders, who now, like honest men, denounce it all ovei, 
an Jefferson did. 

While we eaniestly hope, we would humbly pray that 
all ouv slaveholders might be led, by Grod's grace and 
providence, to forsake their sins, and turn their attention 
to the slave s,ystein, so as to do it away as soon as pos- 
sible, in consisteacy with the principles of the New Test- 
ament, under the influence of the great law of love, 
which works no ill to his neighbor, and does to all as ho 
would desire that they shonld do to him. "Whenever love 
of God and man shall govern, slavery will die out. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SQTPTIAN BONDAGE 



The inquiry hore is, wlietlier tliere is mck a just anal- 
ogy between the bondage of the Hebrews, in Egypt, 
and our slavery, as to justify us to argue from the one to 
the other. There were certainly some points in which 
the service of the Hebrews, in Egypt, diScrod from our 
slavery ; but there are many points on which they agree. 
It is not always safe to argue from mere analogy, be- 
tween two cases, so as to infer from the one the same 
conclusions which we may infer from the other. But in 
forming the comparison here, we have great moral prin- 
ciples so clearly pointed out, in botii cases, that we are 
saved from mero conjectui'e. Besides, the law of Moses, 
in drawing instructions from the bondage of Egypt, 
expressly declares to the Hebrews, that this bondage con- 
veys the lessons, that they ahonld not ens]ave one another, 
nor enslave strangers. 

1. The Hebrews in Egypt were held by the govern- 
ment, and were employed in the service of the govern 
ment, without particular reference to the will oi md 
victuals. They wore held to seivite enslavcl oi op 
pressed, as a people, or nation, rather than a*? mdiviiuals 
to the service of others. They were not claimed or 
owned, or reqnired to serve individuals, or distiibnted on 
farms, as the property of individuals 

Our slavery, like that of Egypt is established li the 
authority of law and Government ind it !■= as mt th the 
creature of law and Government is Et,\ptni\ 'jla-\erv 
Both were created by the sovereign civil jower Our 
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G-oveniment does not, however, either own elavea, or re- 
quire the service of our slaves. It disavows these, except 
in case of debt to the G-overnment, in which case the 
slaves are sold to pay the deht. Our Government author- 
izes individuals to own slaves, and maintains the full ex- 
ercise of this to the utmost power of the civil arm. And 
this seems to give bad eminence to our system, as the 
civil power gives to the master the complete dominioa 
over the servieea of the slave ; and also such power over 
his life and iirah as no just civil power ever granted to 
one human being over another. Our slavery originated 
in private individuals taking possession of men as slaves. 
Subsequently this theft, robbery, violence, or assault and 
battery were sanctioned by law ; hence, our slavery differs 
from the Egyptian, and is worse oa that aocoimt. The 
Egyptians, however, appear to have had domestic serv- 
ants or slaves in their families. (Bxodiis ix> 14, 20, 21.) 

2. On many accounts the servitude of Egypt was more 
mild than our slavery. Although it was hard, <?ppressive, 
grievous, a furnace, yet in sevei'al of the features it was 
much more lenient than our slavery. The following are 
the principal points of lenience in the bondage of Egypt. 
(See Barnes on Slavery, pp. S3-86, Weld's Bible Argu- 
ment, pp. 43,44.) 

The Israelites were not dispersed among the families 
of Egypt, but formed a separate community of their 
own in the land of Goshen, of which they had exclusive 
possession. (Genesis xlvi, 35; xlvii, 6, 11, 27; Ex- 
odus ix, 26 ; X, 23; xi, 7.) 

The Israelites lived in permaaent dwellings. These 
were houses and not tents ; because the doors, side posts, 
and Hatels are mentioned. (Exodus xii, 6, 22.) And 
each family seems to have occupied a house with several 
apartments. (Exodus ii, 2, 3; Acts vii, 20.) 

They were tie owrmrs of vast herds of cattle ; " a mixed 
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nuiltitude of flocks and herds," and "much cattle." Ex- 
odus xii, 32, 3T, 38. Thoy were, therefore, the possessors 
of much property, as the history shows. 

They had their own form of government, as their 
tribes, their elders, their family divisions, though a sort 
of province of Egypt and tributary to it, (Exodus ii, 
1 ; iii, 16, 18 ; vi, 14, 25 ; xii, 19, 21.) 

They seemed to have had, to a considerable degree, the 
disposal of their own time, (Exodus ii, 9; iii, 16, 18; 
xii, 6; Exodus xxiii, 4.) 

They possessed the use of arms. (Exodus xxxii, 27.) 
None hut adult males seem to have rendered service. 
There is no account of the bond service of females. The 
mother of Mosea had him three months ; and afterward 
she contracted to nurse him for wages. (Exodus xii, 29.) 
The great body of the people seem not to be in the service 
of the Egyptians at any one time. 

None of these privileges belong to our slaves. On 
this account the bondage of Egypt had several meliora- 
ting traits which do not belong to our slavery. Our 
slaves do not dwell in separate communities, in their own 
houses, do not possess much property, assemble when they 
choose, or make contracts, etc. 

3. As to the proper character of the service rendered 
by the Hebrews, by the exaction of the Egyptians, it is 
thus described by the inspired penman: "They did set 
over them taskmasters, to afflict them with their burdens. 
And they built for Pharoah treasure cities — Pithon and 
Eaamses. And the Egyptians made thorn serve with 
rigor. And they made their lives bitter with hard bond- 
age, in TOortar and in bricit, and in all manner of service 
in the field ; all their service wherein they made them 
serve was with rigor." Exodus i, 11, 13, 14. "They 
sighfed by reason of their bondage, and they cried ; and 
theii' cry came up unto God, by reason of the bondage." 
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Exodus ii, 23. " I Lave Burely seea tlie affliction of my 
people which are in Egypt, and have heard theii oiy by 
reason, of their tasltim asters, for I linow tJieir sorrows, 
I have also seen the oppression wherewith the Egyptians 
oppress them." Exodus iii, 7, 9, "But they hearkened 
not unto Moses for anguish of spirit, and for cruel bond- 
age," Exodus vi, 9. 

The Israelites were employed in severe labor, of the 
lowest and most laborious kiad. They worked in mortar 
and li ci. m digging the clay 1 neiding and piepinng 
It and then toiming it into hncks ani drying and hum 
ing them Thej also scived m the held by cau>in^ 
thebe mitenals to the jlai-eb i^heie they ^ere to be put 
into buildings for the pullic 

JosephuH t'lys Thp Egyptian? contrive 1 a variety 
of ways to afflict tie Israelites for they enjoined them 
to cut a gT'eat numlei of rhannels foi the iiver and to 
build walls for the cities md rimpart^ that they might 
restrain the n^ei ind hind(,i itt, wateis from stagnating 
upon its own hanks They set them also to bull 1 pyia 
midfl ani ■wore them out and foieed them to leam all 
eorts of mechaniL arts and to accustom themsehes to 
hard labor Anti^ B II ni ix Sec 1 Philo tells 
US they were employed to carry lurdens beyond then 
strength. They were forced to be workers and servers. 

The service was with riffor, with cruelty, and oppres- 
sion. They served with hard hondage, with grievous servi' 
tude. Their life was one of laborious service ; oppressive 
enough in itself, hut made more severe by the ti'eatment 
they received. 

This service was compulsory by the supreme law of the 
land, which they could neither gainsay nor resist. "They 
MADE THEM SEHVB with rigor." It was compulsory on the 
part of the Egyptians, and involuntary on the part of 
the Hebrews. 
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lliere were taskmastees □ on ^L — lawri)/ mtsstm, 
pnnceB of buidenf w(t! f or tiiLute The bpptuagiut 
calls tliem oveneet^ / ll-e uorls Ttx }atlere^a 13 the 
most exict meaning, pfihaps Thc^e appontel them 
their work ami esa tel fiom them the peiformani,e of it 

Thib seiYite wis atteiilei with hoth hcdily an 1 menf il 
affl-iction The sti ngestwoids are nsed toexjiess this 
It IS called ojpxreawn because it cruaiiel th> man It la 
called affitction becinse of the constant uneisiness et: 
peiienced Then very lues ■were made htter to that the 
comforts of life were greitly lessened or allayed The 
very spiiit was m anguish so that they sighed by leaion, 
of then mi-feiiei 

Add to all this that their burdens weie mciuased in 
refusing to give them straw to make the buck m order 
thoronghlj to subdue them anl pieserve them in subjec 
tion (Exolus V 5-19 ) 

The foregomg presents a toleiably faithful [.ii-ture of 
slavery in se\er'*l of its loading chaiacteristica Our 
blavoa are employe 1 m the most laboiious diudgeiy of the 
lowest sort with no oppoitunities of mental (.ultnre so 
that it may be said, in general terms, to be ha 1 go ons 
constant, and degrading. The Egyptian taskm and 

officers correspond to our overseers and dri th a 

good degree of coincidence. The overseer ia th ta km 
ter, and the officer ia tto black driver, who i ges on tl e 
gang in their toil. The anguish, bitterness, a d affl t n 
of the one are well represented by those of the other. Wo 
Lave also a very fair specimen of the excessive exaction 
of Egypt, in the demands made on multitudes of slaves 
in the cotton-fields and sugar plantations, in order to 
exact the most possible service at the least expenditure. 
The points of agreement are very marked between our 

slavery and their bondage — in the nature and degree of 

Ubor exacted, in the compulsion used, in the oversight 
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mpl y \ tlmt! ITd dily sufferings 
d til m bl d J t actions demanded. 

4 E<Tj t 1 i d t liave commenced at a 

t m wh ti w k g wli KSGW not Joseph." 

Ed S Tl d t A OT often signifies to ac- 

hno I Iff t pp 11 11 We may, tlieiefore, 

nnd t 1 ij th w k g imomng Joseph, his 

d jp yfthtyt fg rnmeat which Joseph 
h d t 11 h 1 w li ) \ ghtily refusing to ac- 
h I dg 'Oa bl g t 1 h ch the whole country 

1 d t T ph Th t p lod that the descoad- 
ta f Ab h m w L id in Egypt, was four 

hundred and thirty years, being about two hundred and fif- 
teen in the one and two hundred and fifteen ia the other. 
(Exodus xii, 40.) The enslavement of the Hebrews, 
when the new king arose, occurred about B. 0, 1604, or 
one hundred and three years after the descent of Jacob to 
Egypt. They were one hundred and thii-teen years in 
hondage, or from B. 0. 1604 to 1491. The Hebrews were 
treated on the basis of equal rights over one hundred years 
in Egypt ; then the policy changed, and the reign of op- 
pression continued for one hundred and thirteen years. 

It was a dark day in Christendom when the Christian 
nations of Europe entered on the extinguished system of 
slavery. The Christian nations of Spain and Portugal 
took th.e lead. England soon followed. These Govern- 
ments did Boi kmm; they forgot, or did not acknowledge 
the antislavery practice of the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. They either forgot, or they did not acknowl- 
edge or approve the unbending antislavery laws given 
by God to Moses, so that no slave could touch Hebrew 
soil, or breathe its air. They did not study the anti- 
slavery principles of the Sew Testament. They over- 
looked the victories of Christianity in destroying slavery 
wherever it existed. 
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Worse yet, the Biblical interpreters, from Cornelius a 
Lapidc, down to oui times, have Mindly taught, or con- 
ceded, that slavery existed in the families of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacoh ; that the Mosaic code allowed it, and so 
did Christ and hia apostles. From the Spanish oomment- 
atora, as far as we can learn, tlie teaching has passed 
to all the Protestant commentators, Wesley, Clarke, and 
Coke not excepted, strong antislavery men as they were. 
They have not shown that the true slavery was found in 
the case of Joseph, among the Egyptians, and the heathen 
nations, and received its support from unjust human laws, 
and not from the word of God, 

Our slave systfiiu finds its type in this new Idng of 
Egypt, who ignored the just principles of Joseph's gov- 
ernment. The Komait code, in establishing slavery, re- 
jected the law of nature, and counteracted its own defini- 
tion of justice, and right, and liberty. The American 
constitutions and laws, establishing the system, reject the 
sound principles of the Declaration of Independence, of 
the constitutions of the land, of holy Scripture, and nat- 
ural law. And by such barbarous principles as that the 
child follows the condition of the tnother, our system of 
slavery has grown up, maintained by the army, navy, 
treasure, judiciary, and laws of the states and United 
States. And now, most recent pleaders for the system 
treat with sneer and contempt the antislavery principles 
which the fathers of American liberty held, professed, and 
practiced to the end of their lives. 

5. There are many strong points of resemblance be- 
tween the servitude of the Hebrews in Egypt and our 

There are some respects in which, as we have seen, 
there was a groat dissimilarity between the two systems. 
The Israelites were not dispersed among the families. of 
Egypt, but formed a community by themselves. They 
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owned lauch property, they had a limited goTemment of 
their own, and the females were not held to service, hut 
the adult males only. They were not liable to be sold for 
debt, they were not held strictly as chattels, nor were they 
under the constraint, or in the service, of individual own- 
era, hut of the government only. They wore held to in- 
■voluntary eei-vice hy compulsion of law. They were 
oppressed men, but not reduced to all the conditions of 
property, as our slaves are. 

Yet there are, as stated, strong points of resemhlance 
between their servitude and our slavery, that give the same 
moral ch^iactei- to the one and the other. 

They were a different race, as the African with us. We 
can not call our slaves a foreign race, as distinguished 
■from oar whites; because both, as to America, are for- 
eign ; the Indians alone being the original people of the 
country. The difference of race, say color, is the leading 
badge by which to mark out, in this country, the slave. 
And if difference of race be a reason for enslavement, 
then any one race may enslave another race which is dif- 
ferent from it. 

Tlie service, in both institutions, is one of force or mere 
power. It was the wort of oppression and wrong. 
There was no right but power alone. They were raade 
to serve. This is the case with our slavery — it is com- 
pulsory and involuntary. 

The bondage of Egypt had all the essential features of 
our slavery bemj, a state ot compilsory in\oliintiiy, 
unremunerat d toil It was lard handuge They hid 
taskmasters to ifQict tht,m with their lurlens They 
had also.thoir offee s oi druers to see that the \* oik was 
done. The tile of bucks is demanded while no atiaw is 
given. There is no voluntary labor And thej made 
their lives hitter with haid bondage m mortar and la 
bricks, and in all manner of seivice m the field all their 
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Rei'vice wherein they made them serve was with rigor." 
Exotlus i, 14. "I am the Lord thy God which bro\ight 
thee out of the laud of Egypt, out of the house of bond- 
age. " Exodus XX, 2. Thus, many of the leading qual- 
ities of slavery are identical with Egyptian bondage. 

6. The Egyptians did not wish to lose the services of 
tlio Hebrews. They did not wish them "to get them up 
out of the land." Exodus i, 10. It is not to be sup- 
posed that the Egyptians were ignorant of the Israelites' 
intention to return and settle in Canaan, Sensible, there- 
fore, of the advantages arising from such a body of peo- 
ple, yet fearful of their nambers and power, they detenn- 
ined to prevent their increase, and so weaken their power. 
Hence the recourse to very severe labor, and the sacriiico 
of life. 

In the estimation of our slaveholders, who are unac- 
customed to labor, and who make large demands for per- 
sonal services from their slaves, the seiTices of our three 
millions and a half of slaves can not be dispensed with. 
The climate, and culture of rice, cotton, and sugar, they 
say, does not suit the constitntiona of white men, .snd 
therefore slaves are necessary, And yet white people 
reside wherever the slaves labor. Though they can not 
go into the cornfield, and toil in the production of 
sugar, cotton, and rice, they can ride in carriages, and 
live in luxury, notwithstanding the climate. Slavehold- 
er? want the slaves to wori: for them, to vmit on them, 
and to administer to their pleasures, conveniences, and 
luxuries. Here is the secret of the whole system. There 
is the profit, pleasure, and ea&e of the system ; therefore, 
they will not let the people go. Even after the ten 
plagues had destroyed Egypt, and thd Israelites had left, 
Pharaoh and the Egyptians repented of their course, and 
d to overtake them and bring them hack. " And 
IS told the king of Egypt that the people fled ; and the 
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heart of Pharaoh and of his servantfi was turned againaf 
the people, and they said, Why have we done this, that 
we have let Israel go from sbrvinu vb ?" Exodus xiv, 5. 
We hear loud complaints of the worthies sness, expense, 
and vexations of slaveiy ; yet when the proposal of 
emancipation is presented, it is sconted with ahhorrenco. 
And our Fugitive- Slave law, with its ofBcers, and the army 
of the Union, and the President of the United States, 
commander-in-chief, furnishes a pretty good imitation 
of Pharaoh and his army pursuing the Israelites. 

7. The increasing numher and power of the oppressed 
always gave uneasiness to their oppressors, and the most 
rigorous means have been resorted to, to keep numbers 
within due bounds, and subdue the rising and dangerous 
power. 

The Israelites were fruitful as fruit-trees, and increased 
with the fecundity of fishes, as the Hebrew words imply. 
Hence they are said to multiply, and wax exceedingly 
mighty, 80 that the land was filled with them. They 
were more numerous and strong than the Egyptians, 
They grew and were multiplied under afflictions. They 
multiplied and waxed very mighty, (Exodus i, 7, 9, 12, 
20.) Their number and power were a source of alarm to 
the Egyptians. Two expedients were i-esorted to, to coun- 
teract the number and the power of the slaves. The one 
was to destroy the male children ; or a certain proportion 
of them. (Exodus i, 16—21.) The other was to increase 
their labor, and refuse them the necessary means of per- 
forming their tasks, by withholding straw. (Exodus v, 
7-14.) They had viore wm-k to perform, and the material 
was diminished. 

The increase of the number and power of slaves, is no 
small cause of alarm and precaution in our country. 
There is no resort, however, to direct murder, because tho 
slaves are too valuable for this. The slave-gi'owing states 
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uie, by natural inci'eaBC, constantly swelling the iiutnbev. 
And aa they cost liigh prices in the south, and then the 
profit is considerable, to kill them would be bad policy ; 
indeed, ruinous. Henco, more territory is constantly 
wanted, sought, and obtained, so as to make room for 
their numbers ; and severe protective laws are enacted, 
to guard against their growing and formidable power. 

The entire number of slaves in the United States, in 
1850, was 3,204,313; of free colored people, 434,495; 
total colored people, of slaves and free persons, 3,638,808 ; 
or over three and a half miiliona of colored persona ; who 
about this time— April, 1855 — are about four millions, or 
nearly one-sixth of the population of the United States. 

The proportion of free colored and slave population, to 
the free white population, wag. 



As 1 skye or colored t< 



.1 nhitcs in 1790, 



Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Carolina, have each 
more colored population than white. The states of Ala- 
bama, Florida, and Georgia, have nearly as many colored 
as white persons ; whilo the states of Maryland, North 
Carolina, Texas, and Virginia, have about one-third col- 
ored. Maryland has about one-seventh of her population 
free colored persons, and about one-eighth slaves, which 
shows that free colored persons there find a home and 
protection. 

There are now — 1855 — aboot four millions of colored 
people in the United States, and about twenty-six mill- 
ions of whites, making nearly ono-sixth of the whole 
colored. Then there are about ten millions of colored 
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people, as some state, on the American continent and 
islands, making the colored force about fourteen millions. 
The population of Mexico and South America, may he 
Bet down now at abont nineteen millions ; so that the 
colored population make np a numerous hody of men, 
who may form, yet, pretty formidahle enemies ; especially 
as their race is treated as enemieft, in enslaving bo many 
of them. Add to this, that the civilized world, Britain 
and France especially, are arrayed against the whole sys- 
tem of slavery. Besides, the conscience, wherever it is a 
good n t th y tem d t 1 dm An I 

ht gittlnllCd ? tt dtmt 
t 1 Th f f Ph h 1 f th 

Egypt th tyi f th f f 1 h U 

f tth h Ipwfthldp 

pi 1 th t p 1 1 al m m t f tl th 

tl tl 1 t f y d d by t -n i p 

tl p tl F g t bl 1 w 1 th K 

blblldt PI t t Itel 

th y * n Th pi IB t t 1 11 w k 

thl btphpt ida 

t t t hi h fi ly d 1 g 1 b m 

and make the whole Union the all n h h 1 

of oppre'^sion 

8. The Israelites were oppres d, 1 h j h U j n 
the enemies f the Essvptians "Come on, let us deal 
wisely with them lest thej multiply, and it come to pass 
that, when theie falleth out any war, they join also our 
enemies and fitht against ns and so get them out of the 
land.' 

The fell of insurrection is one that has haunted slave- 
hoiders fiom the da>s cf Pbaraob down to this day. 
Pharaoh imdeitock to meet the difficulty hy killing off 
in due t ne the dnngeiois (.-^cess of the Hebrews, by 
mnrdci anl thou il lum" the rest hy excessive labor. 
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and a moat vigilant police of taskmasters, aiicl under 
officers. THs was dealing wisely wit5i ttem. 

Among the Greeks various mettods -wew employed, 
when necessary to diminish the power and numlor of the 
slaves. We can not enlarge here, hut refer to the well- 
known authorities. 

The Eomans, too, found the same difScnlty pressing 
«pon them. Here, too, we must, for want of space, refer 
to the authentic liistories on this suhject. 

An imurrecdan of the slaves strikes terror to al! 
hearts, especially the guilty, and those who are exposed 
to the danger. The little insurrection in Southampton, 
Virginia, ahove twenty years ago, moved the whole Union ; 
and the project of emancipation was discussed, remem- 
bered for a while, and then forgotten. Presently the old 
measures of subjecting the slaves were considered and 
revised, and new measures of vigilance and restraint 
were resorted to. TKe Sunday schools, and other schools, 
that had, throngh the tolerance of (he times, been estab- 
lished, were now shut up, and the laws favoring eman- 
cipation have been done away, so as to make it almost 
impossible. The southern slaveholders, in their genera- 
tion, have acted wisely, and have fortified themselves 
pretty firmly against the colored people, whom they con- 
sider their enemie tl I ed p pi ' w 1 h Id 
ers, in general, as h m H vy 
gain, began slave d h h p rt 
its very life blood fh n te Th 
slaves and maste h 
the slave code. Th d d 
tical enemies, and ^ P P ^ 
system. We wil b m m 
employed to pros h d 

effectual, for the Ph 

raoh, 
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It is rather an ungracioua work to single out tlie sub- 
stitutes whicb OUT systetQ of slaveiy Eas eelectod to do 
the worlt wliich the Egyptians did, by the murder of the 
male children, the increase of burdens, and the refusal 
of the material necessary for the wori required. 

The brand of color is a pretty formidable one, so that 
wherever there is the African tinge, however slight, the 
atToag presumption is, there is the slave. And even when 
the African is absorbed by the Saxon, genealogy comes 
in, and the descent, by the mother, answers the same end 
of pronouncing the man a slave. 

Then, the chUd follows tli£ condition of the mother. This 
becomes the source of the new generations of slaves, 
after the thefts from Africa had furnished the original 
stoct of mothers. 

Next, these generations of slaves must be raised luithoul 
education, so that they should forever remain ignorant of 
the proper modes of redress, and of asserting thoir rights. 
Heace, they can never use the press in any form in their 
behalf. 

They are disfranchised of all political or civil powers 
as citizens. They can neither vote nor hold any ofiice. 
They can not even petition, in order to have any wrong 



They can not assemble together, or deliberate, or confer 
with one another, for any purpose whatever. They can 
have no primary meeting, in which to complain of their 
wrongs, nor utter any opinions about them, nor assert 
any principles to support their cause. They can not 
stand up as orators, nor plead before any power on earth 
that can relieve them. They can have neither hearing 
nor redress for any real or supposed wrongs ; as any acts 
by them, on these poiuts, are pronounced and treated as 
treasonable, insurrectionary, or rebellious. 

Even thoir religious worship is at the will of their nias- 
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ieti, and under tie control of severe and unjust laws. 
All fheir churches may bo shut up, if the state sees fit. 
Masters may prevent all their slaves from ever attending 
any plare of public worship. 

The soiUhera police, or patrols, are organized, and on 
constant duty, as an armed force to presei-ve the peace 
of the town or vicinity. This may bo necessary, because 
tliero is slavery ; hnt, hecanse such a thing is necessary, 
the cause which produces it ought to he discontinued. 

And then the slaves can have no arms to protect thera- 
solves or assert their own rights. This, too, of course, 
IS as neceasaiy tor the maintenance of the system, as the 
murdei of infanta, the increase of hnrdens, and the re- 
fusal of straw, was to the Hebrews in Egypt, Bnt the 
system js ladio^Uy wrong that needs the support of such 

And <•^p^n when a poor fugitive, not from justice nor 
service, hut from slavery, sets out to obtain freedom, 
the whole United States, from the President to the con- 
Btahle, with tbe army, navy, and police at their backs, 
are in motion to catch the poor runaway, as if he were 
the common enemy of mankind, or the safety of the 
United States, and of the world, depended on his capture, 
his enchainment, and the stripes ho receives on his un- 
willing return. 

It would make a long list of means and ways, indeed, 
to trace out, in detail, all the various processes of the 
United States Government and of the slave states, of the 
masters and their ends, in order to accomplish what the 
original Egyptian slave power attempted by three simple 
and direct in stm mental! ties — murder, more hard work, 
and the denial of the proper material for this work. The 
wisdom of Pharaoh, and of his wise counselors, in out day, 
would be mere bungling, compared with our well-adjusted 
scheme of enslavement. Our southern slaveholders have 
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stuiiied the sntject, aad have done a maeter-work of leg- 
islation and diplomacy. There is no part of the old 
British code so mucli improyed, as the part relating to 
slavery, in making it the completest despotism the world 
ever saw. As it excels the Egyptian and British codes, 
so does it the Roman code, in the complication of its 
wrongs, 

9. The oppressed Israelites prayed to God for relief, 
in consequence of their distress, "And the children of 
Isra«l sighed hy reason of the hondage and they cried ■ 
aad their cry came up unto God hy reasou of the hond 
age." Exodufe ii 23 Anl the Egyptians ^exed us 
and oui fatheis andvihen we cued unto the Lord, he 
teard our voice Numbeis xx 15 

Betitions to men iie freiuently unavailing because 
men often want poi\ei to hp'ii the le^^uest The bum 
blest of Gods creatuiw arc authoiiaed anl encomaged 
to ask God for rediess A'jL ind ve shall leceive seek, 
and ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you." The poor and the needy, the stranger and the 
fatherless, are especially privileged to ask God for deliv- 
erance 

Our slaves have prayed sighed and groaned in vain, 
as it respects human aid By stern law they are not 
peimitffld to assemble m orier to petition they aie not 
allowed to diaw up (ue oi set their mark to it Thpy 
can not present it to console lesialatun, judge juiy or 
any power on oartb to which they haie access Thou 
pni ate prayeis and =ighs and tears cin speak onlv in 
silence with closed lips to the Scpkehe Eitlek cf the 
world They ha\e now appeoXed then niipTOtei,ted nn 
heeded unrediessed tiuae to the teiblnal aboae The 
four milhoas of colorpd people in the Union bave done 
thifl The more than three hunlied thousand oi rhnt, 
tian sKvcs m bonds hi\e pi i>ed night ind div foi 
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liberty. They are praying for it now. They will con- 
tinue to pray for it till death. Millions of freo white 
Christians are -praying for them. Will the cry of all this 
host of oppressed ones and those who saw them, reach 
tlie ears of the Lord of armies ? Will G-od avenge his 
elect who cry to him day and night ? Haye these poor 
ones no Eedeemer? Does Jesus Christ intercede only 
for white people ? Are the tears of all these little ones 
entirely forgotten by God, that made theia, hy Jesua 
Christ, who died for them, and by the Holy Ghost, who 
sanctified them ? Are slaveholders the only persons who 
will find favor with God ? 

10. The Almighty had respect to their prayers, and 
answered them, by a great deliverance from their bond- 
age. "And their cry came up unto God, by reason of 
the bondage. And God board their groaning, and God 
remembered the covenant with Abraham, with Isaac, and 
with Jacob. And God looked upon the children of Israel, 
and God had respect unto them." Exodns ii, 23—26, 
"And I have also heard the groaninga of the children 
of Israel, whom the Egyptians keep in bondage ; and I 
have remembered my covenant. Wherefore, say unto 
the children of Israel, I am the Lord, and I will bring 
you out from under tlie burdens of the Egyptians, and I 
will rid you of their bondage, and I will redeem you with 
a stretched-out arm, and with great judgments." Exodus 
vi, 6, 6. 

These passages of Scripture apply particularly to the 
case of the Hebrews ; but the same great principles here 
laid down, are every-where declared in Scripture as the 
standard according to which the Almighty will deal in 
all like cases. Observe here, 

(1.) Bondage, oppression, and the like, are ahhorrent 
to God. He abhorred it in the case of the Egypt-ana, 
and he does in reference to all. It is as hateful in hia 
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sight now as it was then ; and as he changes not, he must 
always hate it. American slavery can claim no exemp- 
tion from this, any more than Egyptian, Eoman, or 
Grecian alaveiy. Tke righteous God hateth tlie wrong, 
and can never approve of it. 

(2.) The oppressed always had, have now, and ever 
will have, the ear of the Almighty, who hates oppression. 
No edicts of man con shut out their petitions from hefore 
the mercy-seat, and God's justice. No privileged class 
can. exclude them from the compassion of the moat mer- 
ciful God. 

(3.) Indeed, God has made a covenant with man in 
this matt«r. He says, in reference to this bondage, "I 
have remembered my covenant." This is the covenant 
of grace and mercy, made with Abraham, but to be ex- 
tended to the whole human family ; for in Abraham all 
the families of the earth were to he blessed. This cove- 
nant recogniaes the brotherhood of man, and was com- 
pletely established under the Gospel dispensation. There 
was ao slavery under it in the days of Abraham ; as all 
Ms servants, whether hought with money, or born in hiss 
house, were circumcised, and this broke up the slave sys- 
tem, which even then was in process of formation. There 
was no slavery connected with this covenant under the 
Mosaic code, because this code made every enslaving act 
a capita! crime, punishable by death. Ko slavery existed 
according to this covenant under Christ and his apostles. 
Christ's mission was to proclaim the Gospel ; and the 
sequence of that was, liberty to the captives. This broth- 
erhood existed under the apostles. 

In the primitive Ohureh, slavery died out under its 
influence. Our Christian slavery never was in accordance 
with God's covenant, whether the African slave-trade — 
the parent, or the American commerce — the offspring ; 
for both are of the same birth and kin ; and if the one 
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be wrong, they must both he wrong. The one is piracy, 
and the other can not belong to godliness. 

(4.) God has no atb-ibnte in favor of slavery. In 
reference to it, he says ; " I am the L )i 1 md I will biing 
you out from under the bui lens of the Fsj ptions ' 
Hero, we presume, Jefferson founl the 'ientiment that 
" no attribute of God wis m fivoi of 'ilivery The 
God of love can not love slavery The God ot all ^raco 
can not favor the wrong Meicy itoelf must aim itself 
against its cruelty. Justice weighs it m thi, balance and 
finds it wanting. God s fmnipotenLe m the exezcise of 
judgments, are at war with the ^^hole system Anl as 
Omnipotence has destroyed the ila^eiy of Egypt Greece 
and Eome, it will destroy our slavery unlpss we repent, 
and reform, and voluntwily like the piimitiie Christians, 
and all truly good and enlightened Christians, have done 
with it. 

11. The commission of God to Moses to deliver the 
Hebrews from being involuntary laborers, or slaves to 
the Egyptians, runs in this wise : " Now, therefore, be- 
hold the cry of the children of Israel is come unto me ; 
and I have also seen the oppression wherewith the Egyp- 
tians oppress them. Come now, therefore, and I will 
send thee unto Pharaoh, that thou mayest bring forth my 
people, the children of Israel, out of Egypt." Exodua 
iii, 9, 10. 

Tinder the leadership of Moses, all this was aooom- 

pbhlath h try h Th 2P^^^^^°" was hateful 
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tlelivwmce is in store for him under Bonii" leiiter or 
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and pray that they may. But Moses had a commission,, 
not merely to petition, and expostnlate — he had one to do 
the work itself, should expostulation be in Yain. What 
deliverers God may raise up from among the sons of the 
oppressed, oven fugitives from labor, like Moses, we can 
not tell. Such men as Frederick Douglass may not be 
despised. Judging fiom some specimens of his writing, 
and speeches which we heard, be is not a man to be 
despised, and will compare with the best of- our soutbem 
1 ability. We can not tell what sons of pp- 
i may now, or will be, in reserve, under God's 
providence, to head insurrections, or foreign black troops, 
out of the fourteen millions of colored people now in tko 
western continent and its islands. We pray that the 
voice of justice and mercy may be heard in due time, to 
avert these calamities. 

12. The punishments on the Egyptians, for persevering 
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in their oppression, arc mere specimens of wTiat Go'l lias 
done in former ages, and what he hath declaied he will 
do in the future in like cases. The ten plagues of Egypt 
are well known, as the judgments of God on account 
of oppression. Out of the very system of slavery its 
plagues will arise. The slaves and their masters, in the 
nature of the case, are converted into enemies. On the 
side of the oppressors are to he found the instmment- 
alities of war. There is the armed force, the domina- 
tion, the expedients of 'disabilities, and the prohihitions 
of emancipatioa operating. 

On the other hand, there is the smse of wrong, and 
the judgment of natural conscience, without any other 
teacher, whether preacher or hook, demimstraiivg this 
wrong to the untutored slave. Then there is hatred, 
and Ajf^ori-tsy.andawell-disguised spirit of resistance to 
all this. Then the inherent elements of slaveiy, which 
we have not space tere to ennmerate, furnish the seeds 
6f future calamities growing ont of the syhtem. There 
is the indolence and want of economy of the slaves. 
There is the idleness of the masters and their families, 
■who hecome consumers hut not producers. There is the 
exhanst«d soil, which deteriorates its value. The very 
staples of production, as sugar and cotton, are liahle to 
fluctuations. There is, too, the strong aims of the civil- 
ized world almost threatening invasiun, and in due time 
they may come to the onset. The specimens of filibus- 
tering exhibited by southern slaveholders themselves, are 
pretty fair precedents for similar operations, which may 
be carried on in the free states, Canada, the West Indies, 
and other countries. There are arrows enough in God'a 
quiver to pierce the hearts of all who make a business 
of oppression, and God will do this unless the oppressed 
are permitted to go free. 

13. The deliverance of the Hebrews fiom bondage. 
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and the deliverance of slaves from elavery, are foundecl 
on the same great principles of justice and mercy. 

(1.) The injustice is the same in both cases. It is as 
tinjust for white Americana to retain black Americans ia 
slavery as it was in the Egyptians to do the same with 
the Hebrews. All the ripht in either case is derived from 
mere power. The law of Egypt was as much law as the 
slave laws are. It is difficult for ns to free the slaves ; 
it was also diificult for the Egyptians to do it. Still God 
required them to do it, as he docs also require us to do 
the same. The Egyptians had power to enslave the He- 
brews, and they did it. Wo have power to enslave the 
Africans, and we do the same. 

Besides, we have less plea on our side than the Egyp- 
tians had. The Hebrews were not mere chattels or things 
converted into property and marketable. Ours has this 
under more aggravated circumstances than any slave sys- 
tem that ever existed. Hence, if ten plagues were the 
awards of justice for Hebrew bondage, more than twenty 
mnst be our proportion. The women and children es- 
caped the yoke among the Egyptians ; but our system 
seizes the mother and child as soon as the infant sees 
the light, and puts the chains on the one, and robs the 
mother of her darling. This is the worst of all, and is 
fundamental with us. The following from the Brunswick 
((Ja.) Advocate, is but a specimen: 

"WANTED TO HIRE. 

"The undersigned wish to hire one thousand negroes 

to work on the Brunswick Canal, of whom one-third 

may be women. Sixteen dollars will be paid per month 

for steady, prime men, and thirteen dollars for women, 

"F. & A. PRATI, 
"P. M. NlGHTIJSGALE. 

" Brunswick, Jan. 25, 1839." 
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(2.) The threateninga are applicable in both cases. 
All the parts of Egyptian bondage are condemned by- 
almighty God. We have the same end in view to keep 
between three and four millions in slavery. Our meaaa 
are a little diffevent. The Egyptians killed the surplus, 
and made the bondage heavier in work, snporintendenco, 
and the withdrawal of material. This was simple and 
summary, and pronounced wise by the projector Pharaoh. 
Ours is a complicated system of arrangements. We 
make constitutions to do the work ; in their structure all 
but unchangeable. We make laws to carry it out. We 
have federal combinatioas of our great Union sworn to 
accomplish this by supreme judges, irresponsible as to 
the decision, by armies and navies. Our other arrange- 
ments are subordinately administrative. We keep the 
slaves in ignorance, forbid them to assemble for any pur- 
pose, except under the strictest surveillance ; prevent them 
from going from plantation to plantation j pursue them 
when they ran away ; and a thousand other means of 
Bubjngation and degradation, at variance with justice 
and mercy. Unless the Almighty be subject to change, 
onr slavery is as abhorrent to him as that of Egypt was. 
(3.) The judgments of God must be the same in sub- 
stance in both cases. The judgments may not proceed 
from direct miracles. They may be of a very different 
class, but the same end must be accomplished — the liberty 
of the oppressed. A comparison of the moral, social, 
civil, and religious effects of freedom and slavery will 
furnish the answer to tlie inquiry here. (See American 
Slavery, by the author, Vol. I.) 

(4.) The deliverance must be the same in both cases. 
The object is to deliver the oppressed from their op- 
pressors. This is the work to be done. Tho jubilee 
among the Jews finished all contracts of sei-vice of every 
BOrt. Christ's jubilee proclaimed by himself — Luke iy, 
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18,19 — will accomplish this. Tiie second Psalm points 
out the way. If the voice of warning and of mercy 
will not he heard, the great Father will, by the strolce of 
justice, dash in pieces the nation who is deaf to right, 
truth, and mercy. 

14. It remains for us to present the Scriptural argu- 
ments drawn from Egyptian bondage against slaveiy, and 
in favor of freedom. 

(1.) The deliverance from the house of bondage, or the 
house of servants, as the maigra his it, is employed as a 
geneial aigument to'uaid obedieni-e to all God'? com- 
mandments "And God spake all these words, sajing, 
I am the Lord thy God, which have brought thee ont of 
thp land of Egypt, out of the hou&e of bondige or serv- 
ants " Esoduh XX, 1, 2 This 18 the preface to the ten 
commandments , md the deliveranLe fiom Egypt w is a 
reason foi obsen mg them And the observant e of theae 
commandmentb would present forever anv recuiience 
to bondage imong the Hehiews, or in the woild The 
fifth, si'^th, teienth, eighth, and tenth commandments, 
are directly against slavery, and ill the others are indi- 
rectly against it, and foi liberty The irgument is, that 
as you have been deh\PiPil from bondage, obsoive God's 
commandments, as the observance of them will prevent 
the existence of slavery, or destroy it where it does exist. 
Eeligion and craelty can not walk together. Justice and 
mercy can not endure slavery. Honesty and stealing men 
are at war. Marriage destroys it. Obedience to parents 
destroys it, Covetousness and other vices will breed 
slavery. Truth, righteousness, and justice, are at war 
with it. The very name, " the Lord thy God," as com- 
prehending the attributes of Jehovah, is at war with 
the system. "The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and 
gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in goodness and 
toith, keeping mercy unto thousands, forgiving iniquity, 
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and. sin, ami that will by no means clear 
the guilty ; visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the 
children, and upon the children's children, unto the third 
and fourth genorntions." Exodus xxxiv, 6, 7. God's 
commandments, like himself, are at variance with wrong 
of all sorts. 

(2.) Because tto Hebrews were horidmen and strangers 
in Egypt, they were required to remember the poor and 
the stranger, and not enslave them. "Ye shall not vex: 
a stranger nor oppress him, for ye were strangers in the 
land of Egypt." Exodus xxii, 21. "Also, thou shalt 
not oppress a stranger ; for ye know the heart of a 
stranger, seeing ye were strangers in the land of Egypt," 
Exodus xxiii, 9. "And if a stranger sojourn with thee 
in your land, ye shall not vex him. But the stranger 
that dwelleth with you. shall be unto you as one born 
among you, and thou shalt love him as thyself; for ye 
were strangers in the land of Egypt. I am the Lord." 
Leviticus xix, 33, 34. "He doth execute the judgment 
of the fatherless and widow, and loveth the stranger, in 
giving him food and rairoent. Love ye, therefore, the 
stranger, for ye were strangers in the land of Egypt." 
Deuteronomy x, IS, 19. 

The Israelitps were required not to vex strangers, he- 
cause they were once strangers in Egypt, and they ought 
to know both the heart and feelings of strangers. They 
were required not (o oppress stiangers, because they were 
once oppressed in Egypt, This applies to strangers in 
general, and not merely proselytes to the Jewish religion. 
It implies all other persons of any other country that so- 
journ in their land, as the Hebrews in Egypt, where the 
inhospitalities and the evils they met were to be remem- 
bered as motives to a different behavior. Strangers have 
a double title to humanity and protection, because they 
are especially liiible to imposition and oppression. It 
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was also wise to treat thorn 1 ladly bGLizisi, they would 
Boon iDecome proselytes f o tlie ^ ite it not proselytes to 
the coienint Hence "Sex not i stnngei Love 

Turn as yourself for yc were 'itnntcrs in the land 
of Egypt 

The wisest an 1 be t men among th he thens consid- 
ered love to strangers at cne of the tharacte i tics of the 
divmity The Z n Bf o; tie gjd j sira\ji.rs was the - 
peculiar attribute of Jupiter the r supreme d ity benign 
to mank ad and tie pittem of universal benevolence. 
Stabias mentions a law of Charundas reqiinng to re- 
ceive e\ery stringer with knlnesa and humanitv and 
send them away m ppaco m leverence to Jupiter the god 
<jf strcr q/^rs who it is a god to ill m tommon and a 
narr w m pectoi of those who obey or violate the hws 
of hosi tality bee Homer Odysa ■tiv 65-69 — Pope's 
tranUatun — 

" It ncTor was our guisa, 
To Bligiit Ihe poor, or BDght bnmaiie deBpiee ; 
"Ear JoTB unfolds tho iospitablo door, 
'Tib Jove fbat sends the stTsngeF imd the poor." 

The hospitality of Christians, as Sozomen in his Ec- 
clesiastical History states, is eulogized in a letter by the 
Emperor Julian, apostate as he was. 

Snreiy tbese lessons, taught in the texts we have q^uoted 
above, show that no Hebrew should ever treat any 
stranger, not born in the land, as a slave, as is fully de- 
clared in the Mosaic code, as we shall show the same is 
tbe Christian law. No stranger, or ony other, iK to be 
treated as slaves. The Anglo-Saxons themselves are 
strangers in America, or the sons of strangers ; and be- 
cause they were even politically oppressed, though never 
enslaved, they threw off the dominion which oppressed 
them. The remembrance of mere political wrongs, and 
tbat they are the descendants of strangers, should teach 
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tliem to abhor slavery, and set the oppressed free. And 
the Africans here are just as much Americans by birth 
as the Anglo-Saxon race is. And for oppressed strangers 
to oppress another class of strangers, is donhly wrong. 

(3.) The redemption of the Hebrews from Egyptian 
bondage was a reason why no Hebrews should be en- 
slaved. "For they are my serpants, which I brought 
forth out of the land of Egypt : they shall not bo sold 
as bondmen. Thou shalt not rule over him with rigor, 
but shalt fear thy God. For unto me the children of 
Israel are servants ; they are my servants whom I brought 
forth out of the land of Egypt; I am the Lord your 
G-od." Leviticus xxv, 42, 43, 55. As G-od redeemed 
every Israelite out of Egyptian bondage, they were, 
therefore, to consider themselves as his servants, and to 
devote themselves to him. Having thus acquired their 
liberty, by the interposition of God, they wore bound 
not to enslave one another, or allow it to be done among 

(4.) Hence, the Jewish code absolutely prohibited the 
enslavement of Hebrews. And as the same code forbade 
also the enslavement of strangers, all enslaving is for- 
bidden expressly by the instructions given respecting 
Egyptian bondage. Of course the same is forbidden to 
all Christians. The liberty enjoyed by Christian people, 
whose ancestors were mostly enslaved, as is the case with 
the white Americans, ought to be a reason against keep- 
ing in blast the furnace of Egypt, and its severe bondage. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE MOSAIC CODE ON SERVICE. 

Those wto appeal to tlie Bible in defense of slavery, 
make the ai-gumeat from the Mosaic laws prominciit, and 
consider this decisive. They state that slavery existed 
among the Hehrews, and was tolerated \ij law ; that it 
was the subject of legal enactments ; that the Hebrew peo- 
ple might own slaves. These expositors never attempt to 
show what sort of .service was approved by the Mosaic 
law. Nor have they, as far as we can learn, ever tried 
what effect the spirit and principles of the Mosaic code 
would have on our slavery. They have never allowed 
themselves to see how a jubilee would affect our system. 
Had every slave been set free at the end of the first fifty 
years from 1T76, or in 1826, and with a prospect of an- 
other such process in 1876, there would soon be an end 
to the system. Or had every seventh year come in with 
its release, the doom of slavery would soon be fixed. If 
all those called slaves were to make their own contracts 
in the matter, and the masters could never sell slaves, 
how many slaves would be now ia the United States ? 

In prosecuting our inquiries on this subject, we will 
pursue the following order of discussion ; 

I, The various classes of servants, and the different 
modes of becoming such. 

II. The constitutional laws, principles, and usages of 
service among the Hebrews. 

in. The lights and privileges of servants, 
IV. Comparison between service and slavery. 
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I. Tie various clasaas of servants among the Hebrews, 
and the modes of their hscoming servants. 

The various classes of servants found among the He- 
b.i-ewa may be arranged in the following order. There 
was the hired servant, whoso contract lasted for three 
years, or a day at a time. There was the Hebrew servant 
to Hebrews, for six years, or to the jubilee, whose services 
were bought for a price, by contract between tlie servant 
and master. There was the foreign ^ei^ant, by purchase 
from himself, by contract to tlie year oi jubilee The 
second class has several varieties, so that the following 
will make as accurate a class as we can gathtr fiom the 
Mosaic code, ooaceming whom there ire "peuial regula 
tions given, so as to prevent any of them fiom running 
'into slavery, as well as to prohibit an% thing cruel or 
unjnst, either in regard to servant or master. 

1. The hired servant. 

2. The poor Hebrew nou- slaveholder, or sexennial serv- 
ant, who sold himself six years to a Hebrew. 

3. The ear-bored servant, or poor non -freeholder, who 
sold himself for life, or to the jubilee, or to the death of 
his master. 

4. The wife and children of the ear-hored servant. 

5. The daughter sold by her father for a wife. 

6. The poor Hebrew freeholder, who sold himself to 
a Hebrew. 

7. The poor Hebrew freeholder, who sold himself to 
the rich stranger, or heathen, 

8. The thief sold for theft. 

9. The hoathon servants. 

1. The hired servant was one who worked for wages, 
hy the day, or for a longer period, as was agreed on be- 
tween him and his master or employer. It would seem 
as if some, at least, of the hired servants contracted for 
three years at a time. (Deuteronomy xv, 18.) A sex- 
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ennial servant, wlio served six years, was worth a, double 
hired servant, who served only three years. This seems 
indicated by Isaiah xvi, 14; "Within three years, as 
the years of a hireling." The value, however, of the 
sexennial servant seems to be, that his services were pro- 
cured for a Btaall original cost ; that he SQrved for mere 
support for himself and family, during Lis term of serv- 
ice, and more labor was commonly exacted from him 
than from a hired servant, (Leviticus xxv.) No rigor 
was exercised over a hired servant ; whereas, over the 
sexennial servant a moderate degree was expected, if not 
allowable. 

2. The sexennial servants. 

The Mosaic code on this class of servants is as fol- 
lows : "If ihou buy an Hebrew servant, six years he 
shall serve ; and in the seventh ho shall go out free for 
nothing. If he came in by himself, he shall go out by 
himself; if he were married, then his wife shall go out 
with him." Exodus xxi, 2, 3. The law reads more full 
in Deuteronomy, and is as follows ; " And if thy brother, 
an Hebrew man, or an Hebrew woman, be sold [or sell 
hknsel/^ unto thee, and serve thee six years ; then on the 
seventh year tbou shalt let him go free from thee. And 
when thou sendest him out free from thee, thou sbalt not 
let him go away empty ; thou shalt furnish him liberally 
out of thy flock, and out of thy fleece, and out of thy 
winepress ; of that wherewith the Lord thy God hath 
blessed thee, thou shalt give unto him. And thou sbalt 
remember that thou wast a bondman in the land of 
Egypt, and the Lord thy Gfod redeemed thee : therefore I 
command thee this thing to-day." Deuteronomy xv, 
12-15. 

The laws respecting male and female Hebrew servants 
are here delivered first ; no doubt to exhibit just feelings 
of humanity, both to male and female; especially to 
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females, who always have been treated worse than malea 
hy the codes of slavery, TertuUian. justly calls these lawa 
the precepts vf humanity. Perpetual service, or slavery, 
is hero forbidden. It was an excellent provision in these 
laws, that no man could finally injure himself, by any 
rash, foolish, or precipitate act. No man conld. mako 
himself a servant for more than six years by one con- 

The utmost term of service for Hebrew men and women, 
was six years. The servants in this case sold themselves, 
or, rather, their services. Sometimes malefactors were 
sold by the judges. {Exodus xsii, 3.) Sometimes insolv- 
ent debtors were sold by their creditors. (2 Kings iv, 1 ; 
Matthew xviii, 25.) Sometimes very poor persons sold 
themselves. (Iieviticus xxv, 39.) No such person was 
to serve more than six years ; on the seventh, or on 
the year of jubilee, he was to go out free. It is supposed, 
however, that the term, six years, refers to the sabbatic 
years ; for in whatever period between two sabbatical 
years the service began, it could not reach beyond the 
next sabbatical year. If the servant commenced on the 
third year after sabbatical year, he had only three years to 
serve ; if the Jijifi, but one. This law is one of the most 
striking of the Mosaic code. It was an abridgment of 
civil liberty in favor of liberty, and to prevent injustice 
and oppression, and was worthy of a divine Lawgiver. 

As to the huying, or purchase of a servant, we may 
here stop to examine the proper import of this transac- 
tion. The statutes quoted above — Exodus xxi, 2, S, 
and Deuteronomy xv, 12-15 — limit the volnntai-y sales 
of native Hebrew servants to the period of six yeara ; 
while adopted foreign servants, as appears from Leviti- 
cus xxv, 11-1 6, and other passages, might sell tbomselvea 
for still longer periods, even to the jubilee. The political 
reason, or policy of ti.ia course seemed to be that foreiga- 
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ers could not told real estate in the nation any longer 
than the jwbilee, when all the land ia the countiy reverted 
back to its original owners, or tlieir heirs — soo Levit- 
icus XXV, 10, 13, etc. — so that poor foreigners could con- 
tract for more than six years, though noae were permitted 
to extend beyond the jubilee. 

In the law above q^uoted the description ia, "If thou 
buy [procnrej an Hebrew servant," etc. The inquiry is, 
did the servants sell themselves as free and voluntary 
servants, or were they sold as free and volnatai^ servants, 
or were they sold by third persons to others, as-slaves, ns- 
Josoph was sold to the Ishmaelites ? The words buy and 
sell prove nothing either way. So far as we know any 
thing about the modes of sales of service, the servants 
sold themselves, hy free and voluntary contract, jast as 
poor foreign emigrants have done. The Egyptians sold 
themselves and their land to Pharaoh ; and Joseph bought 
them and their land for Pharaoh. (Genesis xlvii, 19, 23.) 
The poor Hebrew, who sold himself to the stranger, is a 
specimen of the same sort of a voluntary sale of one's 
self. (Leviticus xxv, 47.) The use of the words and 
phrases here alluded to proves nothing against this view 
of the matter, because a person who sells himself is still 
bought and s<M, just as the Egyptians were, or the poor 
Hebrew was. Besides, were this statute intended to reg- 
ulate slave sales, they certainly would not be limited to 
six years, hut the sale would bo in perpetuity, like the 
sales of other property. The statute was, therefore, in- 
tended to regulate free and voluntary service, and to pre- 
vent its running into slaveiy, or perpetual service. This 
is further proved hy the case of the ear-hored servant, 
who could not be continued in service over six years with- 
out a new contract. 

The service among the Hebrews was for the most part 

voluntary. The buying a Hebrew servant legitimately 
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implies the huyiiig him from himself; ttat is, huying his 
services. These servants were never made to serve by 
force, against their will, except as a puiishment for 
crime. We lave no evideace ttat tlie law allowed any 
master to sell liia servant. A man could sell kimself-~ 
Leviticus xxv, 47— or an officer of the law may have 
sold a thief to serve long enough to make legal restitu- 
tion, if he were not able to make restitution otherwise. 
A man's selling himself or hia services, was a voluntary 
act, and yet the terms employed are sometimes such as 
though he were sold by a master. 

At the end of the six years' service, or in the seventh 
year, the Hebrew servant, tia Hebrew wife and cbildren, 
were to be free from any obligation of future service. 
" In the seventh he shall go out free for nothing. If he 
came it; by himself, he shall go out by himself; if he 
were married, then his wife shall go out with him." Ex- 
odna xxi, 2, 3. "la the seventh, year thou shalt let him 
go free from thee." Deuteronomy xv, 12. ' If he and his 
wife came in. together, they went out together. Jerome 
says that "he shall have the same coat in going out, as 
when he came in." That is, he shall have as good cloth- 
ing when he went out, as a matter of riffhi, as when he 
came in. We mnst infer, too, that the children will also 
go with the mother, were there any. For in the next 
class of servants, namely, the ear-bored servant, the chil- 
dren remained servants with the strange wife, given to 
him. by his master, till the jubilee. And where the chil- 
dren of Hebrew parents are mentioned in connection with 
service, they go with the parents, as in the case of him 
who became servant to a stranger, it is said, "He shall 
go out in the year of jnhilee, both he, and his children 
with him." Leviticus xxv, 54. 

But though the sexennial servant, when he went out 
free, at the sabbatic year, could claim no more by his 
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riffht of contract, but just as much as he brought with 
iim, yet the master was hound to supply him bountifuily 
from his own stores. The law in the code reads thus : 
"And when thou sendest him out free from thee, thou 
shalt not let him go away empty ; thou shalt furnish him 
liberally out of thy flock, and out of thy fleece, and out 
of thy winepress : of that wherewith the Lord thy God 
hath blessed thee thou shalt give anto him. And thou 
shalt remember that thou wast a bondman in the laud of 
Egypt, and the Lord thy God redeemed thee : therefore I 
command thee this thing to-day. It shall not seem, hard 
unto thee, when thou sendest him away free from thee ; 
for he hath been worth a double hired servant to thee, 
in serving thee six years ; and the Lord thy God shall 
bless thee in all that thou doest." Deuteronomy xv, 13, 
14, 15, 18. What a merciful law this was ! Because 
the servant, during his service, could not make any prop- 
erty, he must not go away empty, for he must be furnished 
liberally. He was to be supplied from the fioek, so as to 
have some to breed and to work ; out of the thrashing 
floor, so as to have grain for seed, and for bread; out of 
the viinepre&s, so as to have even the comforts of life 
when he retired. This was God s command I com- 
mand thee this thing to-d^J And it was nrged from 
the consideration of Egyptian bondage or slaveiy which 
no Hebrew was ever allowel to sanction m any shape. 
Another reason was the valuable services of the servant, 
on account of his six years bemce and that he was 
worth a double hired servant Anl the thii 1 leisou for 
God's command was, that God would bless the master in 
all he did, on this very account. 

Not only so, but even dnring the sexennial term of serv- 
ice, any poor man, whether servant or otherwise, was to be 
supplied with the comforts of life. The Hebrew was not 
to harden his heart against him, or shut his hand, or 
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oalculate on the year of release, tut to aid him liberally. 
(Deuteronomy xv, 7-11,) 

There is clearly, in the ease of the sexennial servant, 
no countenance to slavery. The term of service was for 
six years at farthest. The service was hy contract, and 
there was no Entailment of service on the posterity, as the 
hnshand, wife, and children were all free. The divine 
Lawgiver, considering that the purchases of human be- 
ings were entailing involuntary service, or slavery, on 
the nations out of Israel, ordained, by the case of this 
servant, to prevent the very existence of slavery among 
his chosen people. The servant alone, in this case, was 
the seller, the master was the purchaser ; the transaction 
■was a mMftwiJ (onlrm:t between both ; the time of ts du a 
tion must never exceed six years, then entire freedo u 8 
to follow ; and the servant must have a fai I nn 
of means in the world, to enable him to li e futu e 
as a freeman. ITo more direct antislavery a angeme t 
could he made. 

3. The case of the ear-hored servant. 
The law in this case reads as follows : "If his master 
have given him a wife, and she have borne him sons or 
daughters, the wife and her children shall he her master's, 
and he shall go ont by himself. And if the servant shall 
plainly say, I love my master, niy wife, and my chil- 
dren ; I will not go ont free : then his master shall bring 
him to the door, or unto the door-post ; and his master 
shall hore bis ear through with an awl, and he shall serve 
him forever." Exodus xxi, 4^6. In Deuteronomy we 
have the following: "And it shall be, if he say unto 
thee, I will not go away from thee, because he loveth thee 
and thine house, because he is well with thee ; then thou 
shalt take an awl, and thrust it through his ear unto the 
door, and ie shall he thy servant forever ; and also unto 
thy maid-servant thon shalt do likewise." Deuteronomy 
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XV, 16, 17. On this law we submit tlie foUowing 
remarks ; 

The sei'Yant who was now free, after six years' service, 
V!BM contractor in the transaction, acted voluntarily, and 
Lad the right to accept or refuse the future relation of 
eeryaiit to his former master. This can never apply to 
our slayes, who do not enter on their condition by choice, 
hut by force and necessity of law. 

The master was bound to retain the servant in hia 
eorvice, if the servant desired it. And as the servant 
was a Hehrew, it was contrary to law for hira to be a 
bondman, or menial servant, but to be as a hired serv- 
ant. (Leviticus xxv, 50, 53,) The master was bound 
to retain the servant, from whose wife and children he 
had any claim of service, when the servant himself so 
desired it, The master could not be released while he 
retained the wife and children ; and it was for the benefit 
of the servant, the wife, and children, that the law was 
made. So far from its being oppressive ti> the servant, 
it was the security of his natural right fo his wife and 
his children, and made a separation a voluntary act on 
his own part. 

The ceiemony by which the new relation was inaugu- 
raffld was a singular one. It seems to imply that he 
was now attached to his master's house and family, of 
which his wife and children formed a part ; and that he 
was bound to hear all his master's orders, and oley them. 
The case, however, was to come under the cognizani'e 
of judges, so as to secure the legal rights of all con- 
cerned. 

As to the duration of the service, it is said to be for- 
ever. The word forever here can not refer to eternity, or 
unending time, hut to a limited period, whether the end 
of the servant's life, the lifetime of the master, or to the 
next jubilee. That it could not extend beyond the year 
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of jubilcL IS plaxn fioia tK lam of tliis institution, 
will h enlol all scmtTide'i wKi'thei of flie Helrew or 
tlie at anger 

The Labbiiis contend that suJi ^Livants weie set fiee 
at the death of their maiitcr ind hd not descend to 
heirs Anil tiii^ is the moie p obiLla hecau e the law 
was for tlie heneht of the teivant and it i\oiIl ^eem t;o 
be Tiiueifcoi Me to extend it to heus At any late this 
case gives no conntenani^ t our slavery Leoause our 
sjstem IS agim t the Mill of the slave anl liions no 
jub lee 01 sal batic release in 1 does not end it the leiili 
of the mastei 

4 The wife and chldrm of the eai bored seriant 
The law m this case reads thus If his master hath 
given him a wife and she hath home him sons r daugh 
teis, the wife ani 1 er chillien shall be her mastei s, and 
he shall go out by himself," or with his tody. (Exodns 
xxi, 4.) On this case we observe : 

The master, who gave his man-servant a female-sei-vant 
to wife, Btill retained authority over her as his servant, 
till her time of service expired. Her childi-en were also 
his. Bnt this was only for a limited period, as children. 

As the wife must have been a heathen woman, she 
could 'not enjoy the privilege of the sabbatical year ; but 
her husband might quit her, and enter on his liberty this 
year. It would not follow, however, that the marriage 
was dissolved, because lie might serve another, and still 
live with his wife and children. The wife must have been 
a stranger, because a Hebrew had no power to ffive a He- 
brew woman to another for wife, unless it were his own 
daughter. At any rate, the jubUee terminated the service 
of all persons capable of enjoying their freedom. As to 
the case of minors, we have no reason to suppose their 
service continued longer than their minority. 
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to Hervice only six years. His wife could not be a He- 
brew, because she aa well as he would he free at the end 
of six years, or at the same time with her husband. His 
wife, furniahed him by his master, must therefore have 
been a stranger, or heathen woman. The master could 
bave permanent control over no other. They could con- 
tract for any length of time, even to the jubilee. When 
the six years' service of the Hebrew had expired, the time 
of his wife's service had not expired, according to her 
contract with her master, made before her marriage, and 
which her marriage left unimpaired. She must therefore 
fulfill her bargain. But this did not annul the marriage, 
nor had the master any power to dissolve it. 

The chUdrm were horn in his }iouse. They were part 
of bis domestics. They belonged to his family. Ho 
was hound by the law to have the males circumcised, and 
all of them properly instructed and educated, till they 
would be of age. Nor was the husband necessarily sepa- 
rated fi'om his wife and family. If he pleased, be could 
compel his ma.ster to retain him in his service till the 
year of jubilee, and his wife and children could be kept 
no longer. There was no clause in the law touching the 
case of the ear-borod soi'vant, authorizing, or even per- 
mitting the master to sell either him, her, or the children. 
Even if the husband did not choose to avail himself of 
this law, what would hinder him from getting employ in 
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the neigliborliood, and still, at least occasionally, enjoy 
the society of his wife and children ? There is no just 
likeness between this case and American slavery. 
5. 27(6 daughter sold by her father for a mfe. 
The law on this case is as follows ; " If a man sell hia 
daughter to he a maid -servant, she shall not go ont as the 
men-servants do. If she please not her master, who hath, 
betrothed hcr.to himself, then shall he let her he redeemed ; 
to sell her unto a strange nation, he shall have no power, 
seeing he hath dealt deceitfully with her. And if he hath 
betrothed her rmto his son, he shall deal with her after 
the manner of daughters. If ho take him another wife, 
her food, her raiment, and her duty of marriage, shall he 
not dinrinish. And if he do not these things unto her, 
then shall she go out free without money." Exodus 
xxi, 7-11. 

It appears very plainly from the account given in Le- 
viticus, that the law laid down in the preceding veises, 
respecting the sexennial servant, held good with regard to 
female, as well as t mal nt The law that gov- 

erned parents selling da ght different from that 

regulating sales on oth t for she should not go 

out as the men-senr nt f m 1 eivants do, hy gain- 

ing her liberty, after a t d f ix years ; other and 

easier terms are ass gn 1 h a th law in the case ex- 
pressly provides. 

No man could sell his daughter, as the Jews say, unless 
in oases of extreme poverty ; and he had this permission 
only while she was unmarriageahle, and it was also on the 
condition, that when mature, she would he the wife of 
her master or his son. It was something like apprentice- 
ship, in. which the parents hind the child for a term of 
years, and have from the master so much per weet, during 
that period, 

The daughter, sold by her father, was not sold for a 
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slave, but for a wife, as the law expressly declares ; be- 

(1.) Sbe was putcbased in ber maidenbood, to become 
ber master's wife at womanbood. After tbat period the 
master must marry her ; or sbe might claim redemption, 
or, ill other words, freedom. If he betrothed her to bis 
son, it was on the condition that the marriage sbonM 
be consummated when she was come to maturity, 

(2.) The fact that sbe was purchased from ber father, 
does not prove tbat sbe was a slave, or tbe property of 
the pureiaser. She was bought for a wife. Wives wero 
often bought by their busbands, though they were never 
to serve as servants. So Boaa bought Ruth. (Eutt iv, 
10.) Morea bought his wife. Jacob bought two wives 
for fourteen years' service. Sbecbem offered to buy Di- 
nah, Jacob's daughter. Leah and Eacbel say of their 
father, "He bath sold us." Tbe custom, indeed, was as 
common in ancient times, as receiving a dowry now with 

(3.) The master bad no power to sell her to a strange 
nation, or, rather, to any other person. (Leviticus xxii, 
10.) The Hebrews had no power to sell, in any case, 
any of their own people, wiether male or female, to those 
of another nation. He must allow ber to be redeemed, 
if he did not marry her ; and all he ouH requi e was to 
have tbe money refunded tbat was piil for her r a just 
proportion of it, according to thp lan>( of ledempt on. 

(4.) If sbe is betrothed to bis 'ion sbe must be treated 
as a daiighter. Ho shall g v her the samp dowry be 
would give to one of bis own lirgbtern If tbe son 
married another woman, she must siind ii tbe lelation 
of a second wife ; and he was lound to maie no abate- 
ment to ber in tbe privileges of tbe Jirst wife either in 
ber food, raiment, or duty oi man ace If the f itber or 
tbe son should marry her and afteiwail take another 
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wife, her food, raiment, and marriage duty must not 
diminish. 

(5.) Should sTie not he recogniaed any longer as a 
wife she could not he retained as a servant, hut she was 
to go out free without money, that is, without being 



The case is a very plain one, that a daughter sold by 
her father was sold only to become a wife; and when 
this stipulation failed she was free. Hence, she never 
was, and never could be, according to the law of Moses, 

In this case we see the strong, unbending antislavevy 
nature of the Mosaic code. In the heathen nations daugh- 
ters could be sold for slaves, and their children would 
also be slaves. The Mosaic code, in the case of the 
daughter sold by her father, prevented this, and required 
that the result should be freedom and not slavery. 

6. Tke poor Hebrew freeholder wha soM himself to a 
Hebrew. 

A Hebrew reduced to poverty might sell himself to a 
Hebrew, not as a bond-servant, but as a hired servant, 
till the jubilee. The law of Moses, in this case, reads as 
follows: "And if thy brother that dwelleth by thee bo 
waxen poor, and be sold unto tlioe ; [or sell himself;] thou 
sbait not compel him to serve as a bond-servant, hut as an 
hired servant, and as a sojourner, be shall be with thee, 
and shall serve thee unto the year of jubilee : and then 
shal! he depart from thee, both lie and bis children with 
him, and shall return unto his own family, and unto the 
possession of his fathers shall he return. For they are my 
servants, which I brought forth out of the land of Egypt : 
they shall not be sold as bondmen. Thou shalt not rule 
over him with rigor ; but ahalt fear thy God." Leviticus 
XXV, 89-43. 

(1.) This statute is very different from that in Exodus 
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respecting the sexennial servant, (Exodtis xxi, 2, etc.; 
Dent«ronomy xv, 12, etc.) It relates to another class 
of persons. The sesennial sei-vant ia honght for six 
years, htit he may, at pleasuw, extend the time of service 
to the jubilee. In the case of the poor servant in Leviti- 
cus no mention is made of a six years' engiigement, nor 
of his having the car hored as a test of additional service. 
The sexennial servant shall not be sent away empty, hi\t 
shall ho' furnished liberally. Nothing is said of Ms re- 
turning to his possession. That in Leviticus makes no 
provision for furnishing liberally when he departs ; but 
declares that he "shall return to the possession of his 
fathers." A servant of the one class was called an abed. 
A servant of the other could not be sold with the sale, 
nor be compelled to servo with the service of an abed. 
The poverty of the sexennial servant shows that he needed 
supplies when his service was ended. He, likely, was a 
younger brother who was not a landholder, while the 
statute in Leviticus xxv, 39, provided for the Jirsl~bom, 
the possessor of the inheritaiioe of his father, who, from 
poverty, bad been compelled to part with his real estate 
till the jubilee. The differenco then is between two He- 
brew servants of one class, and Hebrew and heathen 
servants of another class. 

(2.) There is a marked distinction made here between 
the hired or temporary servant, and the permanent or 
sexennial servant. Both classes were paid ; but in sev- 
. eral respects they were distinguished. Hired servants 
were paid daily at the close of their work. (Leviticus 
xix, 13 ; Deuteronomy xxiv, 14, 15 ; Job vii, 2 ; Mat- 
thew XX, 8.) Bought servants were paid in part in ad- 
vance, and a constant maintenance, and those that went 
out on the seventh year received a gratuity. (Deuter- 
onomy XV, 12, 13.) The hired were paid in money; the 
bought servant received the gratuity, at least, in cattle, 
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^rain, and the product of the vintage. {Deuteronomy 
XIV, 17.) The hired servants supported their families out 
of their wages ; the houglit servants and their families 
were supported by the masters besides their wages. 

The bought servants were, as a class, superior to ths 
hired servants, possessing gi-eater privileges, and occupy- 
ing a higher station in society. They were incorporated 
into the families of their masters ; were guests at family 
festivals and social solemnities, from which hired servants 
were excluded. Marriages took place between, servants 
and their master's daughters, (1 Chionicles n, 34, 35.*) 
Hired servants did not form such alliances Bought 
servants and their descendants were tieated with the same 
resrect with other memberB of the family This is ex- 
emplified in the cases of Abraham, (iideon, Raul, Jona- 
than, Elisha, and their servants. (Genesis xxv; Judges 
vii, 11 ; 1 Samuel ix, 5, 22, and xv, 1-14.) No sucli 
ties seem to have existed between hired servants and their 
masters. Hired servants were mostly of the lower class. 
(Judges ix, 4; 1 Samuel ii, 5.) Traces of this aro 
found in the parables of the talents, of the prodigal son, 
etc., in the New Testament. Hebrews and strangers be- 
longed to each class indiscriminately. 

(3.) In the enjoyment of mere poUliad privUe^es the 
hired servants among the Hebrews were more favored 
than the bought servants among strangers. No stranger 
could exercise any honorable political ofiice, nor could 
ho own the soil. The want of ownership in the soil, 



* " For thB purcftosed semoni, who la an Israelite ot proselyte, shall fart 
as his masteT. The master shall not eat flee bread nod his eenant brand 
of hran ; hot yat drink old ivine, nad give his Barr^uit aair , ner sleep on 
soft jnllons and bcddlHg, and his scrynnt on straw. I Bay unto you thaS 
ho that gets ^purchaBed servant doeg well t^ n^lre liim as tiis friend, or 
he will proTB to his employs as if he hixd got hlmsolf a master." (Mai- 
monides, ia Mishna Eiddushen, Chap. I, Sco. S.) 
13 
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peiLaps, foima tlio rciiwii wli^ tV oao '.pneil '.ix >Pirs, 
aad the other to the juhilpe 

(4) The sei^ants piiichased fiom tto heathpns aie 
called, hy way of distinction, the servants, not bondmen 
Ihey were l)Autont% and weie lequired to pay an aa- 
nuil tix to the government the stiangeia weie piop- 
eily tho house senanfs employed in the families The 
Jewish sei\intb weie almost exclahively agiiculturists 
(1 Samnel xi, 7 , 1 Kings xix, 19, 2 Chronidus y.x^\, 
10, Judgos Ti, 11 ) Hence the regulation m the hw 
imdei consideiation, "Thoa thalt not uompel him to 
servo as a hond soivint " " As an hiied servant and as 
a Bojoutner, shall he he with theo." His family organi- 
zatioa was to l^e preserved. Jarchi'a comment on "thou 
shftlt aot compel him to serve as a hond- servant," is, 
"The Hebrew servant is not to he required to do any 
thing that is accoanted degrading — such as all offices of 
persoaal attendance, as loosing his master's shoe latchet, 
bringing him water to wash his feet and hands, waitiag 
on him at table, dressing him, carrying things to aad 
from his hath. The Hebrew servant is to work with hia 
master as his son or brother in the basinesa of his farm 
or other labor, till his legal release."" His family organi- 
aatioa was preserved, so that he lived with his wife aad 
children, controlled them, and did not mate a part of the 
household of his master, as the stranger or permanent 
servant did for the most part. 

(5.) "Thou sbalt not rule over him with rigor." 
What is rigorous service ? Service which is aot determ- 
ined, and wlioreof there is no need. To overlook the 
privileges of a Hebrew, and requiring services which a 
stranger or domestic servant might render, was rigorous. 
To overlook the distinction between servants of Jewish 
and Gentile peculiarities would be rigorous in reference 
to the Jew. The Egyptians made the Israelites servo 
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with rigor. (Exodus i, 13.) This rigor is affirmed of 
the amouni of labor, and the mode of the exaction. The 
expression, "to serve with rigor," is never applied to the 
service of servants under the Mosaic sjstem. The phrase, 
"thou shalt not rule over him with rigor," does not pro- 
hihit unreasonable exactions of labor, nor inflictions of 
cruelty. Such were provided against otherwise. But it 
forbids confounding the distinctions between a Jew and a 
stranger, by assigning the former to the same grade of 
service as to the other. 

7. Tkepoor Hebrew who is servattt to a stranger. 
The law of this case reads as follows, and contains 
very clear expositions of the case : "And if a sojourner 
or stranger wax rich by thee, and thy brother that dwell- 
eth by Mm wax poor, and sell himself unto the stranger 
or sojourner by thee, or to the stock uf the strangi-r's 
family : after that he is sold he may be redeemed again ; 
one of hif brethren may redeem him : either his uncle or 
his uncle's son may redeem him, or any that is nigh of 
kin unto him of his family may redpem him ; or if he be 
able he may redeem himself. And he shall reckon with 
him that bought him from the year that he was sold to 
him unto the year of jubilee ; and the price of his sale 
shall be according to the number of years, according to 
the time of an hired servant shall it be with Lim. If there 
be yet many years behind, aecorJing unto them he shall 
give again the price of his redemption out of the money 
that ho was bought for. And if there remain but few 
years unto the year of jubilee, then he shall count with 
him, and according unto his years shall he give him 
again the price of his redemption. And as a yearly 
hired servant shall he be with him, and the other shall not 
mle with rigor over him in thy sight. And if he be not 
redeemed in these years, then he shall go out in the year 
of jubilee, both he and his children with him. For unto 
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me fht! children of Israel are servants ; fhey are my serv- 
ants whom I brought forth ont of the land of Egypt : I 
am the Lord your God." Leviticus xxv, 47-55. 

(1 ) The puTuhasPi, in this case, was a sojoumoi, 
stronger, oi the f.on of a stiingei, who became iich 
As a stiangei hp could not be a fiteholdei, so is to 
possess real ettate etpetially fields or -vinejiids The 
efiangers weie geneially poor, but some became riLh 
God here pioMdes that the soiourneis '.liould have the 
same legal idvantages with the native Hebiew But the 
Hebrew who sold himselt to him had the peiuliar pii\i 
lege of redemption before the jubilee, oi of the jubilee 
when it aimed "let the l^w ■niaely proMdes that the 
sojourner shall have full cumpPusatiDii, and that the piico 
shall be e\ai,tlj paid him TKe stranger was icipmed, 
too, to treat the Hebiert ser^ ant v, ith the indulgence of a 
hired Ber\ ant in leaving him with big family, and that 
his service should not bo rigorous or severe 

(2.) As to the Hebrew servant, he was a freeholder; 
hut he became poor, so that be could not support his 
family, seeing his property was sold or mortgaged unto 
the jubilee ; and to meet present wants he was compelled 
to sell himself, or, rather, his services, and to become a 
day-laiorer, or o.s a hired servant. He, therefore, sold 
kimse^ for money. He was not sold by another person ; 
for no such sale occurred among the Hebrews, except the 
thief for restitution, or the female maid or minor for a 
wife, but never ffr a senant much less a slave The 
sale of the poor fieiboldei wi" to the jen of julilee 
with the privilege of rodimption at anj time bv h mself 
or any other peison 

(3.) The servant hal the i ght of redemption either 
by himself or any one of his km Ire 1 at any time before 
the jubilee. Th price was to le letkonel i i bug to 
the years from the time of relemption to the jubilee at 
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the rate of a Lircd sei-vanl's wages. The fixed price was 
the wages of a hired servant for the same length of time. 
There were qo exactions in this case, or even bargains 
for high or low, hnt a determined rate. The Jews con- 
sidered themselvCK hound to redeem their poor brethren, 
lest they should be swallowed up by the heathen. On 
their return from the Babylonish captivity we find the 
following: "We, after our ability, have redeemed our 
brethren the Jews, which were sold nnto the heathen." 
Nehemiah v, 8. 

(4.) He was to he treated " as a yearly hired servant." 
Hired servants were not incorporated into the families of 
their m.asters ; they retained their own family organiza- 
t n w th t tl surrender of any domestic privilege, or 
h n a th ty ; and this, even though they resided 

md the m oof with their master. "While bought 
s ant w a ociated witb their master's families at 
n al at tb. p over, and at other family festivals, hired 
serv nt and j urners were not. (Exodus xii, 44, 45 ; 
Leviticus xxii, 10, 11.) Hired servinte were not subject 
to the master in any such sense as the mister s Mife chil 
dren, and bought servants. Hence the only form of 
oppressing hired servants is that ot leejtng back -wages 
To take away snch privileges from the fooi freeholder 
would be hard, or rigorous. It would be luling o^er him 
■with rigor. He was the head of a family, who had seen 
better days, now reduced to poverty. He was an Israel- 
ite. Abraham was his father. He was not a servant 
bora in the house, nor a minor, whoso minority had been 
sold by his father. He was the head of a family. 

(5.) He was at the utmost to be free at the jubilee, 
"If he be not redeemed in these years, then he shall go 
out in the year of jubilee, both he and his children with 
him," or his entire family. 

(6.) The reason for this law was, 1. The 1 
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were tlie servants of the most bigh God ; and it was in* 
consistent that they should he nnder the control of men 
aa slaves. Hence, no slave was to he found in God's 
heritage, which he gave to Ahraham and his descendants, 
2. Their ancestors had heen in hondage in Egypt ; and as 
God hronght them out of the house of hondage, he would 
never allow that Palestine eouH hecome another Egypt 
for those in. hehalf of whom he achieved so great a deliv- 
erance. 3. "I am the Lord thy God." The supreme 
authority of Jehovah hath ostahlishod this law, and no 
man should infringe on it in the least. 

This was a very cq^uitahlo law, hoth to the sojourner 
h h 1 m 1 tl p 1 d t tl I rt h h d 
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And we find — Hehemiah v, 8 — that tl b i^ as done by the 
Jews on their return from the Ealylon h aptivity. 

The Israelit(B were & typ I j oj)l They represented 
Christians. And Christian are not me ely neroanU of 
God, like the Jews, hut they 1 a e h o s, and should 
never hecome the slaves of men (1 Co nthians vii, 2, 
S,) In the case hefore us, this seivant was no slave. 
He sold himself, as a servant, for a tenn of years ; he 
had, hy law, the right of redemption, and, at farthest, he 
and his famOy wore free at the jubilee. It is a sad sight, 
indeed, to see Christiana haying and selling their own 
Christian brethren and sisters to the highest bidder ; or 
which is, in fact, the same in reference to the sufferers, to 
see the great American nation engaged in this work, 
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which God would not permit to entev Jiidea, hat was ex- 
cluded by express enactments. 
(8.) The thief sold for Ms thoft. 

The law is, "If he [the thief] have nothing, then he 
shall be sold for his theft." Exodus xxii, 3. 

The laws of tlie twelve tables ordained, "He that is 
attached by a robber in the night, let him not he punished 
if he tills him. If the robbery be committed by day, 
and if I the robber be taken in the fact, let him be beaten 
with rods, and become the slave of him whom he rob- 
bed." (Twelve Tables. LawsI.II,) The Hebrew code 
would not allow the thief to be made a slave ; but it re- 
quired that ho should be sold so long as his servioas were 
required to pay the proper assessment for theft. The res- 
titution reijuired was fivefold, fourfold, double, etc., ac- 
cording to the articles stolen and the amount of injury 
done. (Exodus xxii, 1.) Ho was to bo sold fcyr his 
tkefi, or for services to the amount of the assessment 
made for such theft. The sale, too, was by the public 
officers. This case furnishes no analogy between it and 
our slavery. 

(9.) The heathen servants among tlie Hshrews. 
The law in this case is as follows r " Both thy bond- 
men, [servants,] and thy bondmaids, [maid- servants,] 
which thou ahalt have, shall he of the heathen that are 
round about yon ; of them shall ye buy bondmen and 
bondmaids. Moreover, of the children of the strangers 
that do sojourn among yon, of them shall ye buy, and 
of their families that are with you, which they begat in 
your land ; and they shall be your possession. And ye 
shall take them as an inheritance for your children after 
you, to inherit them for a possession; they shall be your 
bondmen forever : but over your brethren the children of 
Israel, ye shall not rule over one another with rigor." 
Leviticus XXV, 44-46. 
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If there were any slaves among iho Hebrews, tliey mnst 
have become such under the provisions of this law ; for 
it is the mo.Ht plausible support of slavery to be found in 
the Mosaic code. It, therefore, demands our most careful 
consideration. There can be no doubt hut the Hebrews 
were authorized to purchase those of the BuiTounding 
nations for servants. But the question arises, of whom, 
and hov), and under what conditions did they purchase 
them 1 Was this sei-viee to be during life as to the serv- 
ants, and hereditary as to their children ; or did they 
come under the operation of the jubilee, which pro- 
claimed liberty to all the inhabitants of the land ? If 
slavery was here authorized as to strangers and their de- 
scendauts, there must have existed, in after times, a very 
large body of them in Judea, similar to the Helots in 
Greece, the slaves of Home, and the slaves in America. 
We are piepared to show that no such class of Helots 
existed in Julea, and that this law does not authorize or 
ostablish such a sy-fem When a southerner buys a 
slave, ho buys of a thud peison, who claims the slave as 
his propeity, and he is his property according to the 
slave laws But m this case the stranger sold kimself to 
the Hebrew, or conitntcd to the sale ; and hence the pur- 
chase was a contracf between two parties, and, therefore, 
the systpm could not be slavery But had the purchase 
been from third peisons, the Mosaic code interfered so as 
to preclude slavery 

Some very lespeCtable names may be mentioned who 
have believed that this law tolerated, sanctioned, or estab- 
lished the slaveiy of aliens or strangers among the He- 
brews. This was Mr. Thomas doodwin's opinion. { See 
his Moses and Aaron, c. x.) The conductors of the 
Princeton Eepertory, in an article in 1836, are very posi- 
tive on this point. They say, "We do not know how 
this passage can he rendered plainer than it is, nor can 
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we hope tliat any man, wto is in sncli a state of mind as 
to prevent his seeing and admitting that it authorized the 
Hehrews to hold slaves, could be convinced, even if one 
rose from the dead." Tho conclusion to which we have 
come, on i-eading the ahove, ia, that the writer of the 
article had never thoroughly studied the subject on which 
he decided ex cathedra, and was nnder the influence of 
those vague and pro-slavery teachings found ia Oomelins 
a Lapide, and other Popish writers, and the general cur- 
rent of Protestant commentators, who follow the foot- 
steps of their Eoman predecessors on this point, without 
ever carefully examining the Mosaic code on the subject. 
Among these we place Coke, Clarke, Benson, Professor 
Rohinson, and many others, who, with Lapide, adopted 
the creed on this subject as taught in the Corpus JuHs 
Oanonici of the Church of Rome, 

First, The first part of our in<miiy is, wAo were the per- 
sons that might he bought? The answer is, that they were 
heathens, strangers, that dwelt round about Palestine, or 
the children of strangers that were born in the country. 
The Hebrew word 1J, ger, and 133, necher, signifies a trav- 
eler or stranger — one who comes from abroad, or from 
another place. They were those who came to dwell in 
Jndea, or who embrace the religion of the Hebrews, not 
being Hebrews by birth. They are called in Greek 
IlpomjiAirof, a proselyte, a stranger, a foreigner. The Vul- 
gate calls them advents, irmnigranta, and peregrtni, strang- 
ers, travelers. The French, from the Vulgate, calls them 
les etrmtffers, strangers. 

These may be divided into two classes — the heathens 
and the proselytes. The heathens comprise those who 
had not yet embraced the Christian religion, hut had 
come to Judea to better their condition, and enjoy 
liberty. 

The Hebrews distinguish two kinds of proselytes — the 
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first, ike prosel)/te of tlie gate; the second, the proselyte of 
juitice The first das'!, without ohligiug themselves to 
he ciicumcised oi to iei,eive any other ceremony o£ the 
law, feared and woishiped the true God, ohserving the 
seven pietepts ot Noih, such as avoiding idolatry, hlas- 
phemy, mcp^t, adultery, and murder. These might dwell 
m Judea, share in its outward prosperity, be protected 
hy its laws, and recene inatmction respecting the tnie 
religion These dwelt mostly at the gates or snbnrhs of 
cities, and sometimea ivithiu their walla. In the days of 
feolomon there were one hundred and fifty-three thousandj 
sn hundred of these pioselytes who were employed in 
building the t«mple {^ Chronicles ii, 17, 18.) Many 
of these were Canianites, who had continued in the 
country since the dijb oi Jo^-hiia 

Proselytes of juittte oi iitf/i/e07(sjwa', were tho-iC con- 
VPifod to Judaism, who had engaged themselves to reieive 
CHiumcision, and to ob^cive the whole law of Moses, 
The; weie then admitted to all the pieiogatives, o£ the 
people of Isiael with the excpption that they eould not 
bo kings oi ruleib — could not own landed property, un- 
less houses, m certain citieh oi then suburbs. Bojb under 
twelve yeais of age, and girls undei thiiteen, eould not 
hecome proselytes, till they had obtained the consent of 
their paients , or, m case of refusal, the concuirtni,e of 
the officers oi justice Moses — Deuteionomy xxiii, 1, 2, 
3 etc —excludes ceitam peii^ons fiom tho privileges of 
the people of Israel, oi from the congiegation of the 
Lord ; some forever, others only ioi a certain time 
Eunuchs were excluded foiever Illegitimate childien 
wore not to be admitted till after the tenth geneiatioii 
The same was the cise with the Moihites and Ammonites 
The Egyptians and Idumeans weio admissible aftei the 
second generation It w is beliei e I by the Jews, that the 
mixed multitude — Exodus xii, 38 , Numbers xi, 4 — that 
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came np from Egypt, were at least Bemi-teathens. Dr. 
Clarke computes them at tweaty thousand, and Bays of 
them, "This mont/rel people, wLo had comparatively 
little knowledge of God, feeling the difficulties and 
fatigues of the jctirney, were the first to complaia." 
Jetkro, the fathei in-law of Mosea, had emljraced the 
Jewish lehgion (Exodus xviii, 10.) 

Prom these strangers, foreigneTs, or their children horn 
in Palestine, the Hehrews were permitted to procure, buy, 
or coatract foi servants, in the menial offices of their 
Louses. As among the Hebrews so among the strangers, 
none hnt pooi personfi would become servants of any 
grade. Foi, a iich stranger would certainly not become 
a servant ; on the contrary, he could have servants himself, 
even a Hebrew servant, as we have already seen. (Levit- 
icus XXV, 45.) Tkere is no doubt, too, that, among the 
strangers, those only sold themselves or became servants 
who were poor, and were, in oonsec[uence, compelled to 
hind themselves to serve for a number of years, which, hj 
law, was limited by the jubilee. These, too, wew em- 
ployed in the lowest grades of service, such as household 
service ; while the Hebrew seiTants were employed in the 
business of the £eld, and the more repntable pursuits 
of life. 

Second. The strangers, as a class, especially before 
they became proselytes of justice, were laid under cer- 
tain legal restraints and disabilities, to which Hebrews 
were not subject. The following are mentioned as prom- 
inent, though others might bo mentioned ; 

(1.) The law of Moses enjoined that, whenever the 
Jews should determine to have a king, they should not 
select a foreigner or stranger. " One from among thy 
brethren shalt thon set king over thee : thou mayest not 
set a stranger over thee, which is not thy brother." 
Deuteronomy xvii, 15. The Talmud relates that, when 
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King Agrippa, at the Satbatio setvice, came to tliis pas- 
Bage, his eyes filled with, tears, because he rememljered 
that ho was not of the seed, of the Jews. The people 
present being disposed to relieve Hm, cried out, three 
times, "Feai not, Agiippa, thou art onr brother." On 
this ground the Jews proposed that insidious question to 
our Lord, "Is it lawful to give tribute to Cesar, or 
SOT?" — ^Matthew xxii, 17 — for they \yere then under 
foreign power. We uiay also infer, that, as strangers 
could not be kings, they could not hold high, if any, 
political office in the Hebrew commonwealth. 

(2.) A Hebrew might receive iisury from a stranger, 
but not from a Hebrew. " Unto a stranger thou mayest 
lend OB. usury, but unto thy brother thou shalt not lend 
upon usury." Deuteronomy xsiii, 20, As their aeigh- 
bors, as the Sidoaians, Syrians, Egyptians, and others, 
made great gain by merchandise, it would bo unraason- 
ftble that they should borrow money from the Israelites 
for nothing. It was also reasonable that the Israelites, 
whose business was husbandry, should lend money freely 
to one aaother, without interest, or not beyond common 
interest, their land not being a countiy of traffic, wherein 
money could be profitable, as in other countries. At any 
rate, the stranger labored under this disability compared 
with the Hebrews. 

(3.) A stranger could not oppress a Hebrew. Even 
wbea the Hebrew sold himself to the rich stranger, he 
could not exact from him the services of a menial, such 
as from a hired servant. "As a yearly hired servant 
shall he be with him : and the other [the stranger] shall 
not rule over him in thy sight." Leviticus xxv, 53. 
That is, he must allow the Hebrew the most reputable 
service in his power, and not treat him as a menial, or 
a mere hired day-laborer, as among us. 

(4.) The heathen, or stranger, was as liable to be pun- 
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isTied for wicked conduct as any other. He was subject 
to law. If he blasphemed God he was to be put to death, 
as aay other transgressor. (Leviticus xxiv, 16.) 

(5.) The stranger was as much boand to abstain from 
leaven during the paschal feast as the Hebi-ew was. {Ex- 
odus 3ii, 19.) 

(6.) The uncircumcised stranger, foreigner, or hired 
servant, was prohibited from eating the passorer. (Ex- 
odas xii, 43, 45.) The proselytes of the gate, or the 
heathen, could not eat the passover, or partake of the 
aacred festivals. But the proselytes of the covenant had 
the same rights as the Jews themselves, whether spiritual 
or temporal. 

(7.) The strangers were inferior to the Hebrews, as to 
the time of their service. The atrangers were nevei' pur- 
chased for six years, but always till the jubilee. The 
Hebrew sei-vants, even when their ears were hoi'ed, never 
became an inheritance to the children of their master ; 
whereas, if the mastei' of a Gentile died before the jubilee, 
the Gtentile servant was inherited by the chUdren, and 
retained till his whole time of service expired, reaching 
down to the jubilee. (Leviticus xxv, 46.) 

From the foregoing we conclude, that, as the strangers 
were not, as was right, entitled to the full privileges of 
Hebrews, till after a full and long probation, their service 
as servants had disabilities and disadvantages attached to 
it that would not apply to Hebrews. As heathens, being 
poor and degraded, they were suited to the lowest menial 
service of the country ; and, iu this respect, the Hebrews 
were honored and privileged with the more reputable 
grades of service, even when they were compelled, 
through poverty, to sell their services to such as were 
able to purchase them. 

Third. God encouraged the settlement of strangera 
among the Hebrews, by the protective statutes and grants 
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enter into covenant with the Lord thy God, and into bis 
oath, which the Lord thy God maketh with thee this 
day." (Denteronomy xxix, 10-13.) 

It was the privilege of the stranger to be incorporated 
into the Jewish nation, when circumcised, and be as one 
born in the land. "But every man's servant that is 
bought with money, when thoa bast circumcised him, 
then shall he eat thereof. And when a stranger. shalE 
sojourn with thee, and will keep the passover to the Lord, 
let all his males be circumcised, and then let him come 
near and keep it ; and he shall he as one that is born in 
the land : for no uncircumcised person shall eat thereof. 
One law shall be to him that is home-born, and unto the 
stranger that sojourneth among yon." (Exodus xii, 44, 
48, 49.) 

The circumcised stranger, equally with the Hebrew, 
partook of the passover, and one law governed both, BO 
as to place them on an equal footing aa to covenant rela- 
tions. (Exodus xii, 49 ; Numbers ix, 14.) 

The strangers were protected equally with others by the 
laws, while there were some laws enacted for theb pecul-. 
iar benefit. " Ye shall have one manner of laws, as well 
for the stranger as for one of your own country : for I 
am the Lord your God." Leviticus xxiv, 22. No dis- 
tinctions are made to favor the master at the expense of 
tbe servant ; for the law allowed no respect of persons. 
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His testimony was as good as hia master's, Tlie Mosaic 
laws regarded the brotherhood of man. 

The stranger in judgment was protected equally with 
others. "Thou shalt itot pervert the judgment of the 
stranger, noi of the fatherless ; nor take a widow's rai- 
ment to pledge." Deuteronomy xxiv, 17- "Cursed he 
he that perverteth the judgment of the stranger, father- 
less, and widow." Deuteronomy xxvii, 20. 

The same law applied to the stranger and Hehrew in 
regard to sins of ignorance. (Numbers xv, 29.) 

The privileges of the sabbatic year belonged to the 
stranger as well as otters. " And the Sabbath of the 
land shall be meat for yon ; for thee, and for iky servant, 
and for thy maid, and for thy hired servant, and for thy 
stranger that sojournoth with thee," Leviticus xxv, 6. 
The stranger, equally with the Lovite, the fatherless, 
and the widow, partook of the jnbilee provisions, arising 
from tithes. (Denteronomy xiv, 29 ; xxvi, 12.) 

To secure the stranger from slavery there was an ex- 
press law against oppressing him. "Thou shalt neither 
vex a stranger nor oppress him ; for ye were strangers 
in the land of Egypt." Exodus xxii, 21. "But the 
stranger that dwelleth with you shall be anto yon as one 
bom among you, and thou shalt love him as thyself ; for 
ye were strangers in the land of Egypt : I am the Lord 
thy God." Leviticus xix, 34. " Love ye therefore the 
stranger: for ye were strangers in the land of Egypt." 
Denteronomy x, 19. The stranger was neither to he 
vexed nor oppressed, hut loved as one born among them. 
And though some of them were servants till the year 
of jubilee, this treatment shows that they were not con- 
sidered as slaves, though they were servants ; and serv- 
ants, too, in the menial rank of servants. 

The poor man, whether stranger or Hebrew, was to be 
relieved with eqnal regard. " And if thy brother he waxen 
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poor, and fallea ia decay with thee ; thea thou sLalt 
relieve him ; yes, though he he a stranger, or a sojourner ; 
that ho may live with thee." Leviticus xxv, 35. 

The stranger had the boneflt of the fugitive law, 
(Deuteronomy xxii, 15, 16.) 

The hired servant, whether a Hebrew or a stronger, 
was to he paid his wages. "Thoa shalt not oppress aa 
hired servant that is poor and needy, whether he he of 
thy brethren, or of thy strangers that are in thy land 
within thy gates : at his day thou shalt give him his hire, 
neither shall the sun go down upon it ; for he is poor, and 
setteth his heart upon it ; lest he cry against thee anto 
the Lord, and it be sin unto thee," Deuteronomy xxiv, 
14, 15. 

The stranger, or sojoui'ner, could flee to the city of 
refuge. (Numbers xxxv, 15.) 

The Btranger shared, with the fatherless and widow, 
the gleanings of the harvest-fields. (Deuteronomy xxiv, 
19 21 ) 

Those were cursed who pei\erted the judgment of the 
straugei the fatherless or widow (Deuteronomy xxmi, 
19) 

The stranger was pre'^ent at reading the law m the 
year of i-elease and was consilerei is having i iight ini 
interest m the privileges ot the cointij (Deuteronomj 
XX 12) 

According t) the foiegoing colle tion of statutes Jiom 
the Mosiic cole resj ecting the leception trtatment and 
jnvdeges of strdugtis it is manifest that they gi\e no 
encouragement tc the institution of sliveiy but fliev aie 
at vaiiance with it The stianger was a weloomi- an 
dilate for covenant relations with the Hebrews Ha 
m ght be mfuiilized hj cu:,umo sion anl thtn pariike 
of the pa'.so%er m cinimon i ilh the Heliews ^o is to 
become one of then nation He was piote:,tei equally 
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with others, in cJYil rights, under one and the same prin- 
ciples and forms of law. When poor, he was to sharo 
with the widow and the fatherless. He must not be vexed 
nor oppressed, hut loved and dealt with as one horn in 
the land. He enjoyed the benefit of the fugitive law. 
He could flee to the city of refuge. And the Hebrews 
were instructed constantly to treat the stranger with kind- 
ness, under the consideration that they themselves were 
etrangcics in Egypt. And, though some of these precepts 
are honored by many benevolent slaveholders, yet the 
slave system and the slave laws are in opposition to these 
statutes, and can never be recoaciied with them, 

Fourth. The religious duties enjoined upon the Gen- 
tile servants, show they were bought with their own con- 
sent, and were not reduced to a state of slavery. Willing 
services could not bo expected of persons bought against 
their will, and held in perpetual slavery. The stranger 
was called upon to receive circumcision, the token of the 
covenant, in whici. na avowed the Lord to be his God 
forever — Exodus xii, 48, 49 — and this covenant was 
occasionally renewed— Deuteronomy xix, 10-15 — to eat 
the passover and unleavened bread seven days. (Exodus 
xii, 44.) The stranger was bound to attend the jubilee 
feasts with rejoicing, {Deuteronomy xii, 10—12,) He 
was hound to receive religious instruction. (Deuteronomy 
xsxi, 10-13; Joshua viii, 33-35.) He was required to 
offer sacrifices ; to appear three times in the year before 
the Lord, and none were to appear empty. (Exodus 
xxiii, 14-17 ; Deuteronomy xvi, 11, 14, 16, 17 ; Numbers 
is, 13.) Such duties could not be performed in con- 
sistency with slave law; On this point the testimony 
of Maimonides is of value, and is a just interpretation 
of the Mosaic code on the subject 

" Whetlier a servant he born m the house of an Israel- 
ite, or whether he be pun-hased from I 
14 
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Tnastor is to bring them both into the covenant.' But ie 
that is bora in the house is to be entered upon'the eighth 
day ; and he that is bought with money on the day in 
which the master receives him, unless the slave be unwill- 
ing. For if the master receives a thrown slave aifl ho 
being w 11 t, h m t t > th h m — t k 
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servants. In the statute, then, in Levitieus xxv, 44^-46, 
in the place of bondmen, it should be servants ; and in 
the place of bondmaids, maid-aervants ; or the terms 
bondmen and bondmaids may be nsed in a good, and 
even its proper sense, to mean those servants who wei'e 
bound by contract to serve a term of years, jnst as appren- 
tices ai'e bound, or the Hebrew servant was bontid, by 
contract, to serve out his term of years. The name, bond- 
man, or bondmaid, properly, no more means a slave, 
than apprentice, the word minor, or hired servant does. 
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Sixth. The Israelites, in procuring servants of tihe 
hsathen, were rec[\iirei3. to buy them ; from which, it is 
argued that the een'ants were property, and, therefore, 
slaves. This inference is based on the assumed principle, 
that whatever costs money is money or property. The 
ehildrea of Israel were required to buy their first-horn 
from the obligation of tte priesthood. (Numbers xviii, 
15, 16 ; Exodus xiii, 13 ; xxxiv, 20.) The word to huy 
is still used to describe this transaction. They were 
bought aa really as were tlic servants. The Israelites were 
required to pay money for their own souls. Bible saints, 
as Jacob, Boaa, David, etc., bought their wives ; yet these 
wives were not the less wives, and sui-ely they were not 
slaves. 

The word buy, like other words, is governed by the 
nms loquendi. Eve said, " I have gotten [bo\ight] a man 
of the Lord." She named him Ccdn; that is, acquisi- 
tion, purchase. "He that heareth reproof getteth [bny- 
eth] (mderstanding." Proverbs xv, 32. "We, after our 
ability, have redeemed [bought] our Ijrethren that were 
sold to the heathen." Nehemiah v, 8. Here bought 
means, aot to bring into servitude, hut to take out of it. 

It is not long since European servants, or laborers, 
were bought in America ; but these were not slaves. But 
we have said enough on this here, especially aa we have 
noticed it in our chapter on patriarcial service. 

In Leviticus xxv, 47, the laracHto who became the 
servant of the stranger, " sold himsele unto the stranger." 
The same word, and the sam.e form of the word, which, 
in verse 47, is rendered sell himself, is, ia verse 39, ren- 
dered be sold. 

Who sold the foreign servants ? If there wero a theft 
committed, the civil magistrate might sell the thief for so 
long a time as his services would satisfy for the law oa 
theft. This, however, would be a temporary arrangement, 
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and the penalty of o crime. It does not, therefore, apply 
to the case. A father might sell his daughter for a wife, 
hut not to be a slave. The law of Mosea — Exodus xxi, 
16 — did not allow that one man should sell another man. 
But a man might soil himself, as we have seen. (Leviti- 
cus XXV, 47.) In this way the Jews could ohtain hond- 
men of the heathen. They honght them when the poor 
heathen men or women sold themselves. Hence, this 
must have been a contract between the seller and buyer. 

The heathen and the stranger might be bought, and 
who hut themselves had a right to sell ? None could buy 
those who dwelt in the land of Israel without incurring 
the penalty of death. Hence, the Hebrews could purchase 
none but those who sold themselves ; and could hold 
them to service no longer than the term specified. If 
they conld buy lawfully those that were slaves, tbey might 
save their money by their own thefts. The fact of their 
buying slaves shows they could not lawfully make slaves 
of them, when they had power to reduce them to slavery 
without purchase ; so that the servants bought were bought 
from themselves and paid for their services. Perhaps 
parents, who were unable to maintain their children, 
might sell them for the term they had a right to their 
services ; but no man could justly sell his children for 
life. And as God did not allow a father to commit such 
a crime against natural affection, surely ho would not 
allow his people to commit such wickedness. If the 
parent had no right to sell, the Hebrews had no right to 
purchase. The fact that pm'chase was requii-ed shows 
that the principle of justice was dominant, and that an 
equivalent was paid for the services. 

Seventh. The word fokevbe, in the statute, is quoted to 
prove that the servants were to serve during life, and their 
posterity from generation to generation. No such idea is 
contained in the pagsage. It is certain that the woid/or- 
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ever hero conveys the idea of limited time, and not of 
endless duration ; because slavery must ond, at least, at 
the end of the world. It must mean, therefore, hero a 
limited period. The word here means always. As if it 
were said, you shall always get your permanent laborers 
Buccessively from the strangers, ox, as the original literally 
rima, "forever, or always, shall ye serve yourselves from 
the strangers." Or the sense is, that from generation to 
generation the Hebrews might obtain a constant succes- 
sion of servants from the sti-angers, according to the law 
regulating this class of eervants. For whenever forever 
refers to individual cases, it is limited by the jubilee. 
The word is applied to the ear-bored servant who was 
free at the jubilee. (Exodus xxi, 2-6 ; Deuteronomy xv, 
12-17.) But as these servants were free at the jubilee, 
they could not bo slaves. 

EigMli. That the foreign servant was free at the jubi- 
lee we have ample proof. " And ye shall hallow the fif- 
tieth year, and proclaim liberty throughout all the land 
to all the inhabitants thereof." Leviticns xxv, 10. This 
law must apply to the stranger. The release of the He- 
brew servant was secured by other enactments, as we 
have seen, at the end of six years, except those who chose 
to continue to the jubilee. The year of jnbilee, therefore, 
could bestow no privilege to any Hebrew, but to the few 
who voluntarily remained in service at the close of the 
usual period of six years, or to freeholders who became 
servants. All the inkaUianta of the land included these 
servants as well as others ; for tie strangers are mentioned 
expressly verse 6. 

2/mth. From the use of the terms mherUance and poi- 
session, it is argued that the service was transmitted by 
inheritance from generation to generation. The law says, 
"Ye shall take them as an inheritance for your children 
after you to inherit them for a possession." We contend 
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tliis refers to tho individuals only for the term of service; 
that ifl, to the jubilee. That the servants were not prop- 
erty is certain, because they could not be sold ; yet their 
term, of service, in consequence of the price paid for it, 
was property, to be possessed and inherited by children as 
other property. Bat that the descendants of these serv- 
ants could not he in successive generations slaves, we 
have proved from the historical fact, as well as from the 
law of the jubilee, that no such class of servants existed 
among the Jews in subsequent ages. If the jubilee had 
not terminated this service of strangers, and if children 
followed the condition of the mother under almost all 
slave codes, the land of Judea would abound with these 
Helots, like Greece, Rome, Amoiica, and all slave coun- 
tries. In consequence of the law of the jubilee, the for- 
ejgn servants becoming free and incorporated into the 
Jewish population, very few servants from strangers were 
to be found. The only servants mentioned in the narra- 
tives of the evangelists, except where the words occur in. 
Christ's parables, are the centurion's servant miraculously 
healed, and the servants of the high-priests' palace. 
{Matthew viii, 6-13 ; Mark xiv, 65 ; Luke xxii, 50.) 

TerUh. On a careful survey of this law — Leviticus xxv, 
44-46 — we must conclude that it gave no toleration, sanc- 
tion, or authority to slavery. The Hebrews were forbid- 
den to buy human beings from tl u 1 p n icw of 
enslaving them. The strangers w t b t t 1 with 
such regard to their well-being a t j 11 lavery 
Their attendance to religious dut by d mman 1 
was at variance with a slaie system Th f gn seiv 
ants, however, were not equilly \ nvili,gi,d with Jewish 
servants, as they might be mheiited ly chillien at the 
death of their fathers; wie emplcjcl m lomcitio oi 
menial services; had not the iiffht of rel^mption ind 
sei-ved to the jubilee. But whtn \e its fii t tmmjet 
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they wero released. And all this is establislied 
by the historical fact, that no hereditary class of servants 
existed among the Jews down to the time of Christ. On 
this point, however, we shall take pains to show, from 
historical data, that we give the proper view of it. 
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CHAPTEB VI. 

MOSAIC CODE — COHBTITUTIOTTAL LAWS. 

II. On exataining the various claEses of servants, re- 
specting which the Mosaic code legislated, we find that 
not one of them could he classed under the head of slaves. 
Still, in some of them, if not in all, we perceive several 
characteristics which go to say that some usages existed 
even among the Hebrews, aad others among the sur- 
rounding nations, which, if not restrained or forbidden, 
would ultimately embody slavery in the Jewish polity. 
But the Mosaic restrictions respecting these, and tLe prin- 
ciples established, prevented slavery proper. For in- 
stance, the case of the ear-bored servant, who was to 
serve forever, might be a sort of specimen on which to 
graft slavery, did not the jubilee interfere. Tlie case of 
the daughters sold for wives would readily run into the 
common surrounding heathen usage, that the child fol- 
lows the condition of the mother, did not the Mosaic 
statute expressly provide otherwise. The man sold for 
debt would ho a capital ease on which to adjust a slavery 
department, and then the stmngers would be readily the 
types of an imported African, had there been no jnhilee. 
In the Mosaic code there are several great constitutional 
laws which completely prevent the tendency of human 
nature, the enslaving examples of strange nations, and 
the kindred honored usages of those among the Hebrews 
from mnning into slavery. We will now present these 
to OUT readers ; and though the manner of procuring 
servants among the Hebrews, and even the treatment of 
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them, migM rnn into a modified slavory, tte groat coa- 
Btitutional guards entirely prevent this. Hence, no slave 
could twaJ tLe HeLreiv soil except for the purpose 
of knocking off forever Hs chains. We will now ia 
order prcient these great constitutional laws. 

1. Because Canaan was the land to he inherited hy 
promise to Ahraham, Isaac, and Jacoh, and their poster- 
ity, it was not to he a land of slavery. 

In the onginal grant to Abraham, after reciting that 
liis name should be great, that he would be a blessing, 
and that in him all the families of the earth should he 
blessed, the Lord said, "Unto thy seed shall I give this 
land." Cenosia xii, 7. This was especially renewed in 
reference to Abraham when circumcision was enjoined as 
the seal of the covenant. It is stated in the promise, 
"And I will give unto thee, and to tby seed after thee, 
the land wherein thou art a stranger, all the land of 
Canaan, for an everlasting possession ; and I will he 
theij God." Genesis svii, 8. The token of the cov- 
enant was circumcision. This comprehended every male 
child — he that was horn in the house, or bought with 
money of any stranger which, was not of the seed of 
Israel. Hence, every Hebrew was to he free, and every 
stranger who became a proselyte was to he treated as a 
Hebrew, being, like the Hebrew, exempt from usury, 
whereas other strangers were to be -charged usury or 
interest. 

In tho fulfillment of this promise to strangers and He- 
brews, we have the following regulation: "And if thy 
brother be waxen poor, and fallen in decay with thee ; 
then thou sbalt relieve him ; yea, though he be a stranger, 
or a aojoarner ; that he may live with thee. Take thou 
no usury of him, or increase ; but fear thy God ; that thy 
brother may live with thee. Thou shalt not give him thy 
money upon usury, nor lend him thy victuals for increase. 
15 
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I am the Lord your God, which brought you forth oat of 
the land of Egypt, to give you the land of Canaan, and 
to be your God." Leviticus xxv, 35-38. The poor, and 
these only — except criminalB — were liable to become serv- 
ants, or bond- servants. All, whether strangers or others, 
were to be lelieved so as to be saved even from bond- 
service, in oonsec[uenco of poverty. But if this did not 
meet all cases, then the other regulations would prevent 
slavery, as the limited periods of sei-vice, the right of re- 
demption, and the jubilee Thus thp land devoted to the 
descendants of Abraham h Id b il t f 

slavery, either to tie Hel t ny t g h 

dwelt among them. 

2. Slavery is prohibited t tl H b w n th d 1 
rations which forbid them t 11 wf nyuhbnlg 
in Canaan as existed in Egyjt P tl y my 
ants which I brought fo th t f th 1 nl f E^jit 
they shall not be sold as b Im 1 th 1 f 

bondmen. "Thou shalt t 1 1 c tl g 

but sbalt fear thy God. F t m tl h Id f 

Israel are servants ; they am t h I b ht 

forth out of the land of Egypt : I am the Lord your 
God." Leviticus xxv, 42, 43, 55. And as strangers 
could ally themselves to the Israelites by receiving their 
religion, then it is clear aU the inhabitants wore to be 
saved from such bondage as the Egyptian, or from any 
form of slavery. And this is repeated in Deuteronomy. 
" And thon shalt remember that thou wast a bondman in 
the land of Egypt, and the Lord thy God redeemed thee : 
therefore I command thee this thing to-day." Deuteron- 
omy XV, 15. It would bo strange, indeed, that the Al- 
mighty would send the plagues of Egypt on account of 
slavery, and then permit or establish the same, or some- 
thing as bad, or worse, in Canaan. 

S. The essential acts of enslavement of any human 
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being, such, as stealing a man, selling tlie stolen matt, or 
retaining the stolen man, is expressly prohihitod in the 
Mosaic code on pain of death. 

The fundamental law in Exodus, and the somewhat 
exegetical one in Deuteronomy, reads thus: "And he 
that stealeth a man, and selleth him, or if he he found in 
his hand, he shall surely be put to death." Exodus xxi, 
16. "If a man te found stealing any of his hretiren of 
the children of Israel, and maketh merchandise of him, 
or selleth him ; then that thief shall die ; and thou shaJt 
put evil away from among you," Deuteronomy xxiv, 7. 
In the first passage either to steal any man, to sell a- man, 
or to have in custody a stolen man, is expressly forhidden 
in this fundamental law of God. The punishment for 
the crime is capital, or death. It ranks with smiting or 
revUing a parent. Whether the act of theft is done se- 
cretly, as in some Cases, or hy violence, as in other ; 
whether hy law, or assault and hattery, as the act in refer- 
ence to the sufferer is to deprive Mm of liberty, the dearest 
gift of God to man, the criminality is the same. In the 
passage in Deuteronomy the explanation is remarkably 
significant. The stealing is that of a brother, like the 
stealing of Joseph. The man was converted into an arti- 
cle of merchandise, as if he were a horse, or any thing 
else, and a mere sale is only a part of the mercantile trans- 
action. Death was the penalty, and unless the culprit 
were put to death the evil was not put away. This fun- 
damental law in terms prohibited slavery to the Jews, 
whether in reference to Hebrews or to foreigners. If the 
stolen man was found in the hand of his captor, the man 
was, of course, set at liberty, and his captor was put to 
death. K all the retainers of stolen men in our land 
were put to death, or, in other words, were this law ia 
vogue among men, as it always must bo in the sight of 
God, OUT handful of slaveholders would be all extermina- 
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ied, while the threo aud a half millioTis of slaves ■would 
ho sot at liherty. God's laws, according to which he will 
judge the world in the last day, would make sad work 
with many human laws of most countries. 

4. There is not only an entire absence of any slave 
code, or body of slave regulations, in the Mosaic law, or 
in any part of the Old Testament, but, on the contrary, 
the direct reverse of all this. The omission and antago- 
nism are unaecoun table on the typothesis of slavery 
among the Hebrews. Every slave nation has adopted 
two distinct codes— one for its free inhabitants, and an- 
other for slaves ; the latter being always barbarous and 
cruel. A-Coording to Stroud more than seventy acts, pun- 
ishable with death when committed by slaves, ai'e not 
either punished at all, or else in a slight degree, when 
committed by freemen. The omission of this by Moses 
is accounted for only on the supposition that slavery was 
not authorized by his law. Had God authorized slavery 
by that law, ho certainly would have enacted a slave code 
to support it. 

5. But this great code was formed to prevent every sort 
of oppression. "Ye shall not oppress one another;" 
"Ye shall not therefore oppress one another; but thou 
shalt fear thy God ; for I am the Lord your God ;" 
"Thou shalt not rule over him "with rigor ; hut shalt fear 
thy God." Leviticus xxv, 14, 17, 43. Thus mutual 
oppression, as well as oppression of every sort, was for- 
bidden. And as slavery is oppressive, though all oppres- 
sion is not slavery, therefore slavery is forbidden, (See 
Genesis vi, 11 ; Exodus iii, 9 ; xii, 29 ; xiv, 28. See 
particularly Job sxvii, IS ; Isaiah Iviii, 6, 7 ; Ezekiel 
xviii, 10--13 ; xxii, 29, 31 ; Amos iv, 1 ; viii, 4-8 ; Zech- 
ariah vii, 9, 14. ) More ancient nations were destroyed on 
account of this sin than for any other. The Israelites 
were forbidden under heavy penalties to oppress strangers 
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or foreigners, (Exodus xxii, 21 ; LeviticuH xix, 33, 34 ; 
xsv, 35; Deuteronomy i, 16; x, 18, 19; xxiv, 14, 
15, 17.) 

6. The fifth, seventh, eighth, and tenth commandments 
directly conlemn the t,yatem >f fllaveiy and the other 
commandments coniemn itinlirectly 

The fifth commandment teaches Honor thy father 
and mothei It teaches the dut es, of parents to clid 
dren and the duties of childion to parents It in the 
dnty of parents to instruct their hildrcn m the piinuiples 
of knowledge protect them piovide foi them and pre 
pare them tor the duties ot life They are requued to m 
struct them m the prmuplcs of religion — di^Liplme thtm 
m its practice and pipcef ts and leaie them a ^ood exim 
pie On thi- other hand children aie ho md to leveience 
and love then parents, — obey them m all thmgs in the 
Lord — jroYide for them m siclnesR poverty and fll 
age— -re eive their goud insti\ (,tions and imitate their 
giod example Slavery paje no legaid to the reciprooal 
duties of parents and chiHren It transfeis to the maa 
ter the authontj of parents o%er their chillien anl the 
right obedience of children to their paients Thus the 
authority of the master i\as ihDve the moral Iv/. dnl 
espetidly above the fifth commandment fela\e y goes 
bejonfi the faithest extent of the civil pDwer for the 
proper civil power claims no arthoiity o\er tlie piivatt 
rights and duties ot citizens Hence as sla^eiy docs 
thus inteifeie it is Londemnel by the commandrnpnt 
' Children obey youi paients 

The seventh commandment Thou ahalt not commit 
adnlteiy destroys sla\ ery Go I intended mamage, 
and enjoined it as mich on oenants as on jthpis as 
■we have seen m consideimg the various cla*. es of scrv 
ants. Slavery does not regard marriage, but entirely 
annuls it, as all the slave laws declare. How, as slavery 
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eillier forbids or anmila marriage, and God enjoined it 
on all servants in Jiidea as well as on others, therefore, 
tlie service concerning which Mosoa legislated was not 
slavery. Slavery places the slaves entirely in the power 
of the master. Hence, every female slave is entirely in 
the power of the maater~hia sona — his overseer — his 
driver, or of any white man. No violence to the person 
of a slave ia to be considered a rape. Hence the process 
of amalgamation in the south, and the high market value 
of handsome wrhite slaves. The seventh commandment 
forbids slavery. 

The eighth commindment Thou shalt not steal," 
foi'hids slavery. "Theft is an nnjuat taking or keeping 
to ourselves what is ji tly another man's." Slavehold- 
ers are called, by 8t P lul J oj 'ite Itrs, or, in other words, 
the stealers, venders, or holders of men as slaves. {1 Tim- 
othy i, 9, 10.) And these are reckoned by him aa 
among the most flagrant transgressors of the moral law. 
As slavery is theft, it is forbidden by this commandment. 
Slavery is condemned by the tenth commandment, 
■which Bays, "Thou shalt not covet." By the law of 
God every man owns himself. The slaveholder first 
covets, then steals, secretly, violently, or hy law, the man, 
and makes him a slave. The act or acta are breaches of 
the tenth commandment. 

As the apologists for slavery have no solid grounds, on 
the score of justice, or the law of God, to maintain their 
cause, they have recourae to the perversion of Scripture to 
prove their point. For this purpose the fourth and tenth 
commandments are chosen. In the fourth commandment 
it is said, respecting the Sahhath, " In it thou shalt not 
do any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy 
inan-servant, nor thy maid-aervant, nor thy cattle, nor 
thy stranger that is within thy gates." The tenth com- 
mandment says, "Thou ahalt not covet thy neighbor's 
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house, thoii shalt not covet thy neigibor's wife, nor hiB 
maa-servant, nor his maid- servant, nor his ox, nor his 
ass, nor any thing that is t!iy neighbor's. " 
On. the foregoing we remark : 

(1.) Of the various classes of servants among tlia 
Hebrews, none of them were slaves, but either hired serv- 
ants, servants for six years, or till the juljilee. And the 
tight of property or possession in them, as expressed by 
THY man- servant, thy maid-servant, only referred to the 
right of the master to the service of the servant during 
that period. 

(2) The eommaad, "Thou shalt not covet," does 
not prove that the servants were held as property, any 
more than that a mi/e, smi, or daughter was property in 
L with cattle, houses, etc. Men are possessed as 
(, without being possessed as property. Children 
and wives are possessed as children and wives, but not as 
chattels. They may be claimed by the title of children 
and wives, but not by the title of chattels. 

(3.) The command says, "Thou shalt not covet any 
thing that is thy neighbor's ;" that is, any thing that 
justly belongs to him. To every man belongs, by the law 
of nature, and the law of God, and by all just human 
laws, fersonal liheriy, personol security, and the pursuit of 
happiness. These must not be coveted by any person, 
because these are the property of another. But the con- 
tract for services, by which one person volmitarily binds 
himself to another, becomes the just right of the other, 
and should not he coveted or seized by another. 

(4.) These servants could not be slaves, because tho 
fifth, seventh, and eighth commandments condemn slavery, 
in condemning the acts which originate or continne it. 
To enslave is to steal a man, or to use him as stolen. 
And then the commandments on obedience to parents, 
and on marriage, clearly condemn the system. Those, 
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therefore, mentioned as seryants, in the fourth and tenth 
commandments, could not be slaves ; seeing the fifth, 
seventh, eighth, and the same tenth commandmeiit con- 
demn slavery. The conclusion is, that the decalogue con- 
demns, prohihite, and makes penal the entire system of 
slavery. 

7. The respect of persons forbidden in the law oi 
Moses, and in other portions of Scripture, is at variance 
with a state of slavery. "Ye shall do no unrighteousness 
in judgment : thou shalt not respect the person of the 
poor, nor honor the person of the mighty ; but in right- 
s shalt thou judge thy neighbor." Leviticus xis, 
" Hear the causes between your brethren, and judge 
Tcen eveiy man and his brother, and the 
stranger that is with him. Ye shall not respect persons 
in judgment ; but ye shall hear the small as well as the 
great ; ye shall not be afraid of the face of man : for the 
judgment is God's." Deuteronomy i, 16, 17, " For the 
Lord your God is a God of gods, and Loiii of lords, a 
great God, a mighty and a terrible, which regardeth not 
persons, nor taketh reward." Denteronomy x, 17. In 
other parts of the Old Testament the same instructions 
are given. " It is not good to accept the person of the 
wicked, to overthrow the righteous in judgment." Prov- 
erbs xviii, 5, "It is not good to have respect to par- 
sons." Proverbs xsiv, 23. " To have respect of persons 
is not good : for for a piece of bread that man will 
transgress." Proverbs sxviii, 21, The justness of the 
cause was to be decided without regard to rich or poor. 
The claims of slavery are founded on respect of persons — 
on injustice — on gain — and are at variance with the 
above texts and the righteous jurisprudence of the Bible. 
8. The legal rights and privileges secured to servants 
among the Hebrews, both in the Mosaic code and other 
places of the Bible, excluded the very idea of slavery 
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from tlie nation, According to slave laws, the slaves 
have no rights, because they are property. Among the 
HehrewR all classes of servants were circumcised. They 
had a right of covenant with God. They had a right to 
the passover and other feasts. They enjoyed the Sabbath 
and its privileges. They received remuneration and good 
treatment. They were instructed in religion. They had 
a right to hold property, and have servants of their own. 
They were governed by eqaai laws. They might be heirs 
to their masters. They exercised the highest ofS.ces. If 
their masters abused them to the extent of mayhem,, they 
were set free. They might leave their master's house for 
ill usage. Their contract of service ended at the year of 
release, or at the jubilee. They married into their mas- 
ter's families. The children and heirs of masters seem 
to have no greater privileges than the servants. The 
legal exercise of these rights would destroy slavery. And 
surely God would not establish an institution in a code 
of laws, which he would destroy by antagonistic laws, in 
the same code. Something the very opposite of this, 
however, is done by all slave codes. The Roman law 
declared that all men were born free, and that liberty 
was the right of eveiy man. It also declared that slav- 
ery was contrary to natural law and tbe divine law. 
But they gave the dominance to unjust human laws, so as 
to annul the divine law. In the United States it is de- 
clared that all men are created free and equal — copying 
the Eoman law, as well as the divine. Yet the slave 
laws, tliough merely statutory, counteract and annul the 
Declaration of Independence— the declaration of rights — 
the Constitution of the United States — the decisions of 
judges, and the principles of the decalogue. Eat God's 
laws do not conflict ; and, hence, there is no law of his 
which authorizes any person to Ueol a man — to compel 
him to serve him without wages and without a contract — . 
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to part Imsbanda and wives — to Bell children from their 
parents — to hunt men with dogs and guns, who are flee- 
ing for liberty. It is for our free America to do this. 
9. There is no word in the Hehrew language corre- 
sponding in meaning with our English, and the ancient 
and modern word slave, slaveholder, slavery, etc. This 
certainly could not have happened, had the practice of 
human slavery existed among the ancient Israelites, either 
with or without the Mosaic law. No such word was 
formed during the use of the Hehrew language, down to 
the time of our Lord. Never did an important publio 
institution, custom, or practice, exist in any country in 
the world, without a distinct and specific name given to 
it, in the language of tlie country. Accordingly, the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, t]ie English, French, and 
Spaniards, have distinct names for slave, slavery, and 
slaveholders. While the Latins had serous, a servant, 
for any sort of a servant, the word marmpium was the 
proper name of a slave. The Greeks used the word 
dcndos to signify a servant of any sort ; hut andrapodon, 
from aner, a man, and pous, a foot, a downtrodden man, 
is the proper name for slave ; while andrapodistes, from 
the preceding, and islemi, to stand, means the slaveholder, 
who stands with his feet on the prostrate man. Such dis- 
tinctions run through all languages, as far as we can 
learn, where slavery has existed. 

The Hebrew word abed, a laborer, husbandman, servant, 
is derived from ahad, to labor, cultivate, to labor for an- 
other, to be tributary. So it is said there was not a man 
to tiU, or cultivate, the ground. The word is used as a 
noun in the sense of husbandman, laborer, servant. It 
retains this meaning in composition in proper names, as 
Obededom, the servant of Edom.; O&adioA, the sei-vant of 
Jehc/vah ; Abednego, the servant of lic/lit ; Sbedmelech, the 
servant of the Mng. How is it possible that the Hebrew 
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J has no word for slave as djstinguislied from 
servant, if slavery had existed from the earliest patri- 
arciial times among the people of God, especially as this 
waa their language from Adam to Christ ? 

10, Another fundamental lavs' in regard to Hebrew 
serviee was, that the servant could never he sold. A 
man, in certain cirenmstances, tauld be bought; but when 
bought he could not be sold. Permission is given in the 
law of Moses to buy a servant, but none is given to seU 
him again ; and because no such permission is given, it 
is full proof that it was not designed. The Mosaic code 
gives no authority to take servants in payment for debts ; 
they were not given as pledges, nor given as presents. 
This is positive as to the Hebrew servant, and its princi- 
ple must apply to all. "They shall not be sold as bond- 
men." Leviticus xxv, 42. Before a slave camo into tlie 
hand of an Israelite he might have been bought and sold 
many times ; but in the hand of the Hebrews he could 
not be an. article of merchandise. Many good men have 
bought slaves; but they would not for the world sell one. 
As servants were not subject to the ordinary uses of 
property, they were not property, and could not he sold 
as property. The law forbade to steal, buy, sell, or make 
merchandise of a man. (Exodus xxi, 16 ; Deuteronomy 
xxiv, 7 ) No Israelite could buy a stolen man. In the 
ca^e where damages were paid the master, aa when an ox 
pushed the servant — Exodus xxi, 32 — there is no recog- 
nition ol the master's property in the servant. It only 
refers to his services. The master had paid a full price 
for hiB seivices. Hence, if the person of the servant 
were injured, the loss fell on the master. And if the 
servant were killed, the master was hound to support the 
family of the servant. 

The servant in the family of an Israelite was one of 
bis own accord. For to abjure idolatiy; to enter into 
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covenant witE God ; to be circumcised in token, of it ; to 
observe tbe Sabbath, tbe passover, tlie pentecost, and the 
feast of tabernacles ; and to receive instruction in the 
moral and ceremonial law, were all voluntary acts. 

As the servants of the Jews became such voluntarily, 
they also received wages, pay, or remuneration, " Woe 
unto him that buildeth his iiouse by unrighteousnoHS, and 
bis cbarabere by wrong ; that obeth ms beiohbor's serv- 
ices iviTHoDT WA&ES, and givetii him not for his work." 
Jeremiah xxii, 13. God here testifies that to use the 
service of otbers without wages is unriff/iteousneas, and h.e 
pronounces a woe on the doer o£ the wronff. To buy a 
person against his will of a third person ; to reduce him 
and iis posterity to perpetual slavery ; to give him barely 
food, clothing, and lodging only ; and all this at the 
pleasure of the master, can have n 
remuneration. The answer of Eev. 
to such ft substitute for wages is in point. " Out upon 
such folly ! The man who can not see that involuntary 
domestic slavery, as it exists aTfiong iis, is founded on the 
principle of taking by force that whicb. is another's, has 
itnifily no moral sense." 

11 The law of Moses, which forbade to restore rau- 
away servants or slaves to their masters, proves that no 
slavery proper could exist in Judea. The law reads thus : 
" Thou shalt not deliver unto his master tbe servant which 
is escaped from his master unto thee ; he shall dwell with 
thee, even among you in that place which be shall choose 
in one of thy gates, where it liketh him best : thou shalt 
not oppress him," Deuteronomy xxiii. On this law we 
remark as follows : 

(1,) The servant, we maintain, was not a Hebrew serv- 
ant, because such servants were such by contraot. They 
could not be slav^, and were protected equally with oth- 
ers, as well as paid beforehand their wages, if they wer* 
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servants bougiit with money from themselves. It would 
liave been unjust to have harbored such ninaways. It is, 
moreover, absurd that God would make so many laws 
I'espeoting servants "born in. tie house or bought with 
money of any stranger," and who had received their 
wages or support in advance, or as they had need, and 
then introduce a law to encourage them to mn away, and 
thus refuse to meet their contracts or agreement, honora- 
bly entered into. To prove further that Hebrew servants, 
or the servants of Hebrews, were not thus protected, we 
adduce the case of the servant that might be punished, 
whose services, though aot the person, were "Ike numey 
oi the master." Exodus xxi, 20, 21, The servants of 
Shimei, who escaped to the king of Gath, were brought 
hack by their master. (1 Kings ii, 39, 40,) A servant 
in Judea, who was not, and never could he a slave, had 
no more right to i-un away than any other person, as he 
had the same means of redress. 

(2.) The fugitive, as Hanligant says, was a foreign 
servant or slave, not of the Jewish nation. The pagan 
master was often cruel. He might heat, maim, or kill 
his slave. The slaves wei-e often selected as sacrifices to 
idols. The words, "escaped from his master," show that 
he was in jeopardy and saved himself by flight. The 
design of the law seems to be to provide an asylum for 
all oppressed foreign slaves who would fleo to Judea for 
liberty, on whose territory there were no slaves, and where 
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moment Ms foot touched Hebrew soil the magistiate be- 
came Lis protector, so that he should not be takoa back 
to his master, or oppressed, or even restrained hy the 
Hebrews. He was to dwell unmolested wherever hei 

(4.) Hence, Palestine beoarae an asylum for freedom. 
The foreigner who voluntarily came there was a freeman, 
and no longer a slave. No power could oppress him, nor 
compel him to return to slavery, nor force him to hocomo 
even the servant, much less the slave, of any man in 
his new residence, unless ho made a voluntary contract 
himself to become the servant of some one, and that con- 
tract could be made only to the jubilee. The whole civil 
power of Judea was engaged to protect tte stranger, who 
was now free and no longer a slave. 

(5.) Heathen service or slavery was compulsory, hav- 
ing no regard for the rights of man, and the Jewish law 
forbade the system which compelled the poor and defense- 
less to toil for the rich and powerful. Hence, the Hebrews 
had none hnt voluntary servants, who sold themselves for 
a toim of years; and, therefore, justice and humanity 
forbade all Jews to countenance the claim of foreign 
slaveholders by restoring their runaways ; and they would 
not allow their soil to be polluted as a race-ground for 
seizing forcibly those who were escaping from oppression. 
(6.) Therefore, as there was ao law to seize runaway 
slaves, so the law ia Deuteronomy xsiii declared that no 
law could ever be made to restore a slave to his master. 
No future law could ever change this principle of the 
Jewish constitution. 

(7.) This law of Moses deeply impresses the mind 
■with the evil of slavery. This law impressed this great 
ti-uth on the public mind, that every man ought to be a 
freeman. It taught every Hebrew that it was wrong to 
subject any man as a slave. It taught the heathen world 
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that there was one nation, at least, that regarded the voice 
of natural law, as uttered hj Justinian in the Eoman 
code, "All men from the beginning were horn free" — 
" Omms liberi ob initio nascehantur." We quote from 
memory. 

(8.) And the Jewish nation themselves were an exam- 
ple of this. The wholo nation of the Hebrews were a 
fugitive race, who fled as precipitately from Egypt as a 
slave does from his master. The example of the whole 
people, in the glorious exode from Egypt, was one great 
rush for freedom, under the direction of God. And as 
God is as watchful over one of his creatures as over aU, 
so every individual, who is escaping from slavery, is as 
much under God's protection as the Israelites were in 
their escape, their flight, and their settlement in Canaan. 
Hence, the law of the fugitive is, that he should not ho 
delivered to his master ; that ho may dwell where he 
pleases ; that he should not be oppressed or enslaved, but 
protected hy the civil magistrate. 

(9.) Hence, the American Fugitive -Slave law is in 
direct opposition to the divine law, and can not bind tho 
conscience of a Christian. It is also unconstitutional in 
reference to the Declaration of Independence, the hill of 
rights, and the Constitution of the United States. It is 
at variance with natural law. It has, therefore, no force 
to bind the conscience of any man, except so far as it 
forms a part, though an anomalous one, of a great sys- 
tem of the best laws in the world ; and even this is to 
have such respect shown to it as not to impair a good 
system in doing away the unsound portion of it. This 

(10,) How different the Mosaic code from our slave 
codes ! In the year 1705 a law was enacted in Virginia 
authorizing any two justices of the peace, "by procla- 
mation, to outlaw runaways, who might thereafter he 
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tilled and destroyed by any person wtatsoevev, by enah 
ways and means as lie might think fit, without accusation 
or impsachment of any crime for so doing," And then 
the law authorizing the hanting of men with dogs, guns, 
advertisements, in any county, is among the most scan- 
dalous, unjust, and wicked laws ever enacted iDy a barba- 
I'ons or civilized nation. 

12. The sabbatical year, as established in the Mosaic 
code, is at utter variance with a system of slavery. The 
following texts contain the principal regulations of the 
sabbatical year: "And six years tJiou shalt sow thy land, 
and shalt gather in the fruits thereof ; but the seventh year 
thou shalt let it rest and lie still ; that the poor of thy 
people may eat ; and what they leave the beasts of the 
field shall eat. In like manner thou shalt deal with thy 
vineyard, and with thy olive-yard," Exodus xxiii, 10, 
11. " Six years thou shalt sow thy field, and six years 
thou, shalt prune thy vineyard, and gather in the fruit 
thereof; but in the seventh year shall be a sabbath of rest 
unto the land, a sabbath for the Lord ; thou shalt neither 
sow thy field, nor prune thy vineyard. That which grow- 
eth of its own accord of thy harvest, thou shalt not reap, 
neither gather the grapes of thy vine undressed : for it is 
a year of rest unto the land. And the sabbatli of the 
land shall b m t f y f thee, and for thy servant, 
and for thy md df tljl d servant, and for thy 
stranger th t j th w h thee and for thy cattle, and 

for the be t th t n thy 1 nd shall all the increase 

thereof be m t L t 3-7. The following 

are the re^, 1 t n f tl 1 

The Hebrews were neither to sow their fields nor prune 
their vines on the seventh year, that the land might enjoy 
its rest or sabbath every seventh year, as the Israelites had 
enjoyed their rest every seventh day. (Exodus xxiii, 11 ; 
Leviticus xxv, 4.) 
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The produce of that year, wHch, of course, was 6pon- 
taneoua, was common to ail, without exception, as the 
poor, tto servants, the stranger, and cattle. This re- 
minded the owners of the land that they depended on 
Ood for their lands, and that their duty was to feel cliar- 
ity for the poor, for servants, and for strangers, and 
humanity to hrutes. (Leviticus xxv, 6, 7 ; Exodus 

niii, 11,) 

This institution was intended to demonstrate a particu- 
lar providenc* ; for the produce of every sixth year was 
promised to be such as would support them till the har- 
vest of the ninth year. (Leviticus sxv, 20-22,) 

The sabbatic year was intended as a release from any 
debts in the way of borrowing and lending, which had 
been contracted between the Israelites. {Deuteronomy 
XV, 2.) And they wore caritioned not to shut their bow- 
els of compassion on that account. (Deuteronomy xv, 
7-11.) But of a person of another nation, not a prose- 
lyte, it oonid be exacted. (Deuteronomy xv, S.) 

But the most important matter that concerned the sab- 
batic, or seventh year, was, that it terminated the term of 
service of Hebrew servants. The land was to rest on the 
seventh year. So the Hebrew servants who sold them- 
selves, for wages or money, weie also to enjoy this year of 
release, " Six years he shall servo ; and in the seventh he 
. shall go out free for nothing," Exodus xxi, 2. "And if 
thy brother, a Hebiisw man, or a Hebrew woman, be sold 
[sell himself] unto thee, and serve thee six years ; then 
in the seventh year thou shalt let him go free from thee." 
Deuteronomy xv, 12. 

In the sabbatical year, at the feast of tabernacles, they 
were enjoined to read the law in the hearing of all the 
people, comprising the women, children, and tho strang- 
ers, to the end that they might hear, learn, fear the Lord, 
and "observe to do all the words of this law." Deu- 
16 
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teronomy xxxi, 12. In tlie sabbatic year, or year of 
release, we see an institution which would destroy slavery 
in its stronghoM. And did the Almighty approve of 
sucli a system, he would not annnl or counteract it hy the 
year of release. And this was proclaimed to all Israel as 
the standing law of the countiy, on reading the law in 
the Bahhatic year. 

13. The law of the juhilee is thus desciihed: "And 
thon shalt nnmher seven sabhaths of years unto thee, 
eeven times seven years ; and the space of the seven sah- 
haths of years shall ha unto thee forty and nine years. 
Then shalt thou cause the trumpet of the jubilee to sound, 
on the tenth day of the seventh month, in the day of 
atonement shall ye make the trumpet sound throughout 
all your land. And ye shall hallow the fiftieth year, and 
proclaim liberty throughout all the land unto all the in- 
habitants thereof : it shall be a jubilee imto you ; and yo 
shall return every man unto his possession, and ye shall 
return every man unto his family. A jubilee shall that 
fiilieth year he unto you : ye shall not sow, neither reap 
that which groweth of itself in it, nor gather the grapes in 
it of thy vine undressed. For it is the jubilee ; it shall be 
holy nnto you : ye shall eat the increase thereof out of 
the field. In the year of this jubilee ye shall return eveiy 
man unto his possession." Leviticus xxv, 8-13, The 
jubilee year began on the lirst day of Tizri, answering to 
our September, and about the autumnal eq^uinox. On 
this year no one either sowed or reaped. Each took pos-. 
session of his inheritance that had been sold, mortgaged, 
or alienated. Hebrew servants, with their wives and 
children, were fi-ee from all previous contracts of service, 
which could last only to the year of jubilee at the fur- 
thest. All foreign servants also enjoyed the right of the 

The most natural derivation of the word jubilee, is 
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from *? 3 n, AoW oi !ovl tl e H pli 1 f om Sj yaval to 
recall, ieatme hmg ha l because fh ear e^ ored all 
elaves oi bound 'ie nts to the r 1 berty and bro ght 
back all alienated est'ites to fhe r pr m ve o vne s 
Accordiagly, the Sej taag nt ren lers the wo i hy a$ o 
a remtiSion And Josephua — An ii b tap x— 

Bavs it signifies ej. G p a f e don Hence he Bay o 
Sav\exa tEi ftiiOipai a? fo. — Those r le ng serv e 
aie Bent out fiee or as h b Lat n t n la o ha t 
Serm mfen/imittuntur la e e n a n tied 

The jubilee wit, a vonderful inE,ttut on anl of f, e t 
service to tlie rehgi freedom aad depende ce o the 
Hebrews. It was nl ul eJ o pre ent fie c fi n 
oppressing the po 111 1 re I c ng th rti to pe pet al 
slavery, and to bin le them f om g nj, po ses a. of 
all the lands, by purchase, mortgage, 01 nsmpation. It 
■was further intended, that debts should not be multiplied 
too much, lest the poor should be entirely ruined — that 
servants should not always continue in servitude, and 
that personal liberty and equality should be preserved, as 
far as possible. 

Some contend, that, because the law of eniaiioipation 
is found in the tenth verse, and the law on service in 
verses 44-46, that the jubilee did not reach to tha 
strangers or heathen. We might as well affirm that 
the Babylonish captivity took place after the latter-day 
glory, because it is written siibseq_uently in the book of 
Micah iv, 1-3, 9, 10. The Hebrew who sold himself, 
or he who was sold by the magistrate, was free at the end 
of six years. The jubilee must therefore apply to all 
servants of eveiy description. 

The jubilee was to be a universal proclamation of free- 
dom throughout the land. So the law says, "Proclaim 
liberty throughout all the land, unto all the inhahitoMi 
thereof." The law is not ambiguous — liberty 19 to be the 
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boon to be bestowed. The Septiiagint renders the Hebrew 
im, deror, liborty ; o^koh', remission. So Luke iv, 18. 

All the inhabitants of the land, must certainly inelndo 
all servants. Tho servants belonged to the households; 
and, therefore, to the regular inhabitants, whether strang- 
by b tl t Th 1 ph hi h 1 d 

U J ^—t all } 
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i th f th 

t 1 t g Th f til t g th t 

join themselves to tbi. Lord, to seive bim, and tu love the 
name of the Lord, to be his servants, every one tbat 
keepeth the Sabbath from polluting it, and taketh hold 
of my covenant ; even them will I bring to my holy 
mountain, and make them joyful in my bouse of prayer ; 
their burnt- offerings and sacrifices sball be accepted upon 
mine altar : for my house shall be called a house of 
prayer for all people." Isaiah Ivi, 6, 7. 

14. There is no Scriptural or other accotint of the 
existence of a slave Bjatera. among the Jews. Every 
country in which slavery existed, has exhibited a class of 
persons who were bereditaiy slaves. Among them tbe 
m, the child followed the condition of the 
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molher, prevailed. The Helots among the Greeks are a 
sample. So also the Hebrews among the Egyptians. 
The case of America and other modern countries presents 
examples, No such class of slaves existed in Judea. 
Besides, had the Jews practiced slavery, even in violation 
of the Mosaic code, they would have left some historical 
tradition of the matter, such as the Greeks and Romans 
did. Josephus relates no such custom ; and, though the 
word dave occurs in the English translation, it must be 
considered a false rendering, because there is no word in 
the Hebrew language for slave. 

15. The penal sanctions delivered respecting the treat- 
ment of servants, go to show that slavery was not the 
system of servitude which the Mosaic code regulated. 
We will notice the principal cases under this head. 

(1.) The following low is given; "And if a man 
smite his servant, or his maid, with a rod, and he die 
under his hand ; he shall he surely punished. Notwith- 
standing, if he continue a day or two, he shall not he 
punished: for he is his money." Exodus xxi, 20, 21. 
This law refers to servants in general, and not to Hehi-ew 
servants in particular. Cruelty is here forbidden, by ap- 
pointing to that master who should boat his servant, so 
as to kill him, the punishment due to a murderer. If the 
death of the slave was not owing to the correction, the 
master was thought sufficiently punished by the loss of 
his servant's services ; for, in this respect, he was his 
money ; and in this view it was clear, that the master did 
not desiga to kill him. The servant being his master's 
money, is, therefore, not adduced as any proof that he 
was his master's property, hut as evidence that his 
master had no design to kill him. 

How different the spirit manifested bere to servants, 
to the absolute power allowed over them among the 
heathen nations, who gave the master the power to kill 
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his slaves ! Plato, in his Repuhlic, says, " He who tills 
his own slave, shall he acquitted ; whoso, in anger, kills 
another's, shall pay double tho price of him." The 
Emperor Adrian first softened the rigor of the laws re- 
specting putting slaves to death. The Mosaic law here 
■would badly suit a slave code. 

(2.) The Mosaic law decided that, if an ox killed a man, 
the ox must be killed, and his ilosh must not be eaten ; 
and the owner of the ox would he quit. But if the ox 
were wont to assault pcvsons, and the owner did not con- 
fine him, he was put to death. Yet he might, in that 
case, ransom his life, according to tho decisions of the 
judges, by paying whatever sum they laid on him, 
(Esodns xsi, 28-31.) The fine was not determined, 
in this case, as to the amount. In the case of a servant, 
however, the fine was fixed. "If the ox shall push a 
man servant oi miid veivant ho shall give unto thrir 
master thiity shekels of silvei and the O"!. ■jhall be 
stoned ' Verse 32 

The law is express There is no distmction mide be 
twcen a fieeman anJ a boniman except as (o the 
amount of the fine when tliat was commuted foi death 

If an ox gori, a man or a woman Bondmen and 
b on i wo men ueie not then exduded fiom the dass of 
men and women ; for the law is, s,man oi a woman, also, 
a sow or a daug}tter. It applies equally to all human be- 
ings. Death is the punishment to be inflicted upon the 
owner of the ox, if, in the opinion of the judges, tho 
same was murder, whether the person killed was bond or 
free ; the law made no difference. 

But, when the case was not pronounced murder, there 
was a difierence between the freeman and the bondman. 
If there be alleviating circumstances, in hoth cases, a 
ransom is to be paid. In the case of the freoman this 
amount was to he decided by the judges. In the case of 
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the bondman the sum was fixed at "thirty shekels of 
silver," or from fifteen to twenty dollars. 

(3.) The following ia another of tlie penal laws on 
service : " And if a man smite the eye of his servant, or 
the eye of iis maid, that it perish ; lie shall let him go 
free for his eye's sake. And if he smite out his man- 
servant's tooth, or his maid- servant' a tooth ; he shall let 
him go free for his tooth's sake," Exodus xxi, 26, 27, 
The servant in tltis case, as in others under the Mosaic 
code, was not a slave, hut a servant. As a servant he 
■was to serve either till the year of release, or till the 
jubilee. The loss of his eye or tooth, exonerated him 
from the service, and he therefore kept the money by 
which he sold himself, or he canceled the obligation of 
service, whatever it was, by the loss of his eye or tooth. 
In this the service differed from slavery ; as slaveiy proper 
knows of no snch condition of emancipation. If muti- 
lated members, scourged backs, or the like, would pro- 
duce freedom with us, there would not be many slaves in 
the country at this time. 

(4.) Here is another penal case, "And whosoever 
lieth carnally with a woman that is a bondmaid be- 
trothed to a husband, and not at all redeemed, nor free- 
dom given her ; she shall be scourged : they shall not tie 
put to death, because she was not free." Leviticus xix, 
20. Had she been free, the law required that she and the 
man should be put to death. (See Deuteronomy xxii, 
24.) As she was a servant, she had less control over her- 
Belf ; but as she made no resistance, she was to bo 
scourged, and the man was required to confess his guilt 
and make an offering. But the girl was no slave, because 
she was " betrothed to a husband ;" and, therefore, might 
soon have a husband ; but a slave could not be betrothed, 
married, or have a husband ; therefore, she could not be a 
slave. She was punished, however, with correction. 
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Tlie man was censured, and was required publicly to atonfl 
for his sin. Such crimes as this pass entirely unnoticed 
by our slave laws. In all such acts among us, were the 
slave women to he publicly ecourged, and the slaveholders 
publicly censured, and fined before an ecclesiastical tribu- 
nal, it would be a strange thing, indeed, in the annals 
of slavery. Therefore, the penal censure here adminis- 
tered does not agi-ee with a slave system ; and, therefore, 
service among the Hebrews was not slavery. 

16. We will here sum up the great an tislavery consti- 
tutional principles of the Mosaic code, so as to place 
before our readers the mere outline of it in one general 
survey. There was slavery in some form in all the na- 
tions which surrounded the Hebrews. From their inevi- 
table connection with these nations some of the usages of 
slavery were incorporated with the customs of the He- 
brews. These customs, unrestrained and extended, would 
lead to slavery. To preserve liberty among God's people, 
and to prevent the introduction of slavery into the model 
vepublic, the antislavery principles were embodied into 
the Mosaic code, not only in its very constitution, but 
into all its civil statutes, ordinances, etc., so as entirely 
to prevent the establishment of slavery in Judea. Add 
to ibis, the great principles of liberty in the Jewish code 
were to be a standard for Christianity, so that the Chris- 
tian Church should never be infested with a slave system. 
So Isaiah declared very clearly. (Isaiah xli, 1-4.) Our 
Lord proclaimed to the Jews this great jubilee. (Lnlte 
iv, 18.) Isaiah calls it proclaiming liberty to the cap- 
tives, and the opening of the prison to those that are 
bound ; to proclaim the acceptable year of onr Lord and 
the day of vengeance of our God. Our Lord expresses 
it thus: "To preach or proclaim liberty to the cap- 
tives to set at LIBEBTY THEM THAT AEE BRUISED or DOWK- 

TRODDEN," as the ASDKAPODA, Or slaves of the heathens, 
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were Urns trodden on liy tlieir captors and enslavers. 
With these remarks we introduce the eummary of the 
antislavery constitutional laws of the Hebrew code. 

By the appointment of God Oanaaa was to he a free 
couatry, on whose soil no slave could tread and remain 
without becoming a freeman, and thus resume the exer- 
cise of hia natural lights, of which, like our slaves, he 
had been feloniously and violently deprived in spite of 
justice. In this free country, it was provided that no 
Buch bondage as that of Egyptian bondage should ever 
be introduced. So that, in denouncing the bondage of 
Egypt, the system of slaveiy was condemned in the same 
sentence of prohibition. Hence, the essential elements of 
slavery were condemned as capital offenses, and the pun- 
ishment for this was death eq^ually with murder, or boat- 
ing, or reviling a parent. (Exodus xxi, 16; Deuteron- 
omy xxiv, 7.) Thus there is the total absence of any 
law in the Mosaic code which tolerates, sanctions, ap- 
proves, or establishes & slave system. And yet thero is 
also the presence of many prohibitory laws excluding all 
the leading characteristics of slavery. Therefore, the 
decalogue is altogether antislavery. The fifth, seventh, 
eighth, ninth, and tenth commandments directly condemn 
it ; while the other commandments are indirectly at vari- 
ance with it. And the two great commandments, love 
to G-od and love to man, are subversive of the system. 
The constant command in the exercise of human rights, 
to avoid respect of persons, condemns the system that re- 
duces some to the lowest degradation ; while it makes 
despots or tyrants of others. As God made of one blood 
all men, this respect of persons, as that which distin- 
guishes the slave from the master, is clearly forbidden. 
The numerous lights and privileges — civil, religious, and 
social — can not consist with slavery. And so alien is 
the system to the Hebrew nation, that their language 
17 
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never had a woi-d exactly to correspond to slave, slavery, 

enslaver. The word that most nearly approaches a proper 

designation, is that which, in its various forms, corre- 

spoads to the terms oppression, oppressive, oppressor. 

And these termf are similar to the t«rms in Greek, which 

are literally expressed by trampling under foot, he thai is 

trampled on, and the frampler on men The Hehrew serv- 
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would have been the witness of eleven seven-year re- 
leases. This would have left few slaves in our land. 
Then, had there been a jubilee in 1826, and did we look 
forward to another in 1876, our slave system would have 
been far from needing a Nebraska bill, or from calling 
for the annuUment of a national compromise in favor of 
slavery. 

The foregoing synopsis or summary of the great anti- 
slavery constitutional prohibitions and regulations of the 
Mosaic code, go itnequivocally to say that the system of 

service which the Mosaic code I'egulated and sanctioned, 
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and which God approved, was not slavery ; bnt a sys- 
tem o£ SHrvice consistent with Hbei'ty, and which was 
consistent witli, and was the support of liberty and eijnal 
unalienaHe rights. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

IVILE GE S OP 

III. Ukder a third division of our diBcussion of serv- 
ice, as regulated under the Mosaic code, we have to show 
that the rights and privileges of eervants, as secured by 
this law, or that the principles of henevolenoo inculcated 
and the treatment of servants enjoined, proves that the 
service was not slavery. We select the following among 
the various riglits of servants ; 

1. No servant or stranger could remain with an Israel- 
ite without becoming a proselyte. (Genesis xvii, 9-14, 
23, 27.) Thus, according to the Mosaic law, he was 
entitled to covenant privileges. (Deuteronomy xxix, 
10-13.) Hence, all became brethren, and entitled to all 
the privileges ol equal and just laws, among which were 
personal liberty, personal security, the pursuit of happi- 
ness, and the full exercise of religious privileges. 

2. If the servant desired it, he could compel the master 
to keep him after the six years' contract expired. This 
shows that the servant, as well as his master, had- the 
full right to contract. (Deuteronomy xv, 12-17 ; Ex- 
odus xxi, 2-6.) Slavery knows no such law as this. 

3. There wore various rights and privileges conferred 
on servants, which will show how unlike the service 
regulated was to our slavery. 

The servants wore instructed in the principles of mo- 
rality and religion. This course of instruction commenced 
among the servants, household, or subjects of Abraham, 
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who taught and commandod his children and his house- 
hold after him, that they should keep the way of the 
Lord, to do justice and judgment. (Genesis xviii, 19.) 
The law of the Lord was read on the sabbatic year "to 
all Israel, men, and women, and children, and the stranger 
that is within thy gates, that they may hear, and that 
they may learn, and fear the Lord your God, and observe 
to do all the words of this law." Deuteronomy sxxi, 
10-lS. And the copy of the law was for all tho people, 
" as well the stranger as he that was born among them." 
Joshua viii, 33. Jelioshaphat sent the Levites to teach 
the law throughout all the cities of Judah, to all the 
people. (2 Chronicles xvii, 8, 9.) 

The servants were invited guests at all the national 
and family festivals. When circumcised they partook 
of the passQver. (Exodus xii, 12.) "And ye shall 
rejoice before the Lord your God, yc, and your sons, 
and year daughters, and your men-servants, and your 
maid- servants, and the Levite that is within your gates ; 
forasmuch as he hath no part nor inheritance with 
you," Deuteronomy xii, 12; see also verse 18; and 
xyi, 10-15. 

Servants were released from their labors nearly one 
half of the year. The law secured for them the follow- 
ing portions of time r 

The whole of every seventh year. While the land 
rested the servant who tilled rested also ; and the prod- 
uct was to be for food for the master, and "for thy 
servant, and for thy maid, and for thy hired servant, 
and for thy stranger that sojourneth with thee." (Lcvit- 

Every seventh day was also secured to the servant as 
well as to others. " In it thou shalt do no manner of 
work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, nor tliy man- 
servant, nor thy maid- servant," Exodus xx, 10. 
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The servant could attend the three great national an- 
nual festivals. " Three times in a year all thy males shall 
appear before the Lord." Exodus xxiii, 17. Thesi; fes- 
tivals wei'o the " passover, which commenced on the 
fifteenth of the fii'st month, and lasted seven days" — 
Deuteronomy xvi, 1-8 — the Pentecost, or feast of weeks, 
hegan on the sixth day of the third mouth, and lasted 
seven days — Deuteronomy xvi, 10, 11 — the feast of tab- 
ernacles lasted eight days, commencing on the fifteenth 
day of the seventh month. (Deuteronomy xvi, 13, 15; 
Leviticus xxiii, 34, 39.) If we include the time spent 
going to, remaining at, and returning from these festivals, 
each may occupy from two to three weeks. 

The rest of the nete moons, it is said, occupied two 
days — Numbers x, 10 ; xxviii, 11—14 — also the feast of 
ti'umpets — Leviticus xxiii, 24, 25 — and on the great day 
of atonement. (Leviticns xxiii, 27.) 

Thus the Mosaic system secm'ed to servants about one 
half their time. They were also famished with the oppor- 
tunities of instraction. The time not spent in religious 
services might be employed by the servant himself, and, 
therefore, he could obtain much property, and even 
redeem himself, for which the law made provision. 

4. The servants were protected by law cq^ual to the 
other members of the community. " Judge righteously 
between every man and his brother, and the stranger 
that is with thee." Deuteronomy i, 16. " Yo shall have 
one manner of law, as well for the stranger, as for one 
of your own country: for I am the Lord your God." 
Leviticus xxiv, 22. "Ye shall have one law for him 
that sinneth through ignorance, both for him that is born 
among the children of Israel, and for the stranger that 
sojoumeth among them." Numbers xv, 29. "Cursed 
be he that perverteth the judgment of the stranger."^ 
Deuteronomy xxvii, 19. Thus the servants enjoyed the 
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full benefit of just and equal laws, and tbe executioa of 
them. This can not be said, of any slave system, wliGtbef 
the patriarchal, as in the case of Joseph, the Grecian, the 
Eoman, or the American. The most noted distinction 
descriptive of slavery is that by Justinian, where he says, 
"In the condition of slaves there is no diversity; but 
among free persons there are many ; thus some ai'e in/jenui, 
or freemen; others hbeitii oi fieed men (Institutes, 
Lib. I, Tit. 3, Sec. 5 ) Such a distmction wis not lec 
oguized by the law of Moses, as this law treated all 
alike. 

5. The Mosaic code enjoined the greatest affection and 
kindness towai-d ser\ants whether foieign oi Hel lew 
'^ The stranger that dwelJeth with you shall be unto you 
as one bom among you ini thon shalt lo^e him as thy 
self." Leviticus xix, 84. The Loul youi God . . . 
regardeth not persons, nor talceth reward : he doth execute 
the judgment of the fatheriess and widow, and loveth 
the stranger in giving him food and raiment. Love ye, 
therefore, the stranger." Deuteronomy x, 19. It is 
difficult to conceive how these precept* can be reconciled 
to slavery. 

6. The Hebi-ews wore expressly warned against vexing 
or oppressing servants. " And shalt neither vex a stranger 

opp e " him ■ for ye were strangers in the land of 
Lgypt Ed 1 Th h It t II 
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relieve Mm : yea, thoiigli lie be a stranger, or a sojourner ; 
that lie may live with thee. Take thou no usury of him, 
or increase ; but fear thy God." Leviticus xxv, 35, 36. 
"For the poor sball never cease out of tho land : there- 
fore I eommand thee, saying, Thou shalt open thy hand . 
wide unto thy brother, to thy poor, and to thy needy, ia 
thy land." Deuteronomy xv, 11. The stranger, the 
fatherless, and the widow were to be relieved, "that they 
may eat within thy gates, and bo filled." Deuteronomy 
xxvi, 12. Poverty among the Hebrews was ihe principal 
cause of service for a term of years ; in order to take 
away the very cause or necessity for this service, the 
relief of the poor was particularly enjoined. Poverty 
is not tho reason for slavery among us ; its cause is a 
very different one, as all know. 

8. Servants might hold property, and were sometimes 
the heirs of their masters. Saul's servant had money of 
his own. {1 Samiiol ix, 8.) Ziba, the servant of Mephi- 
bosheth, made David a present of bread, fruit, and wine. 
(2 Samuel xvi, 1.) He also had twenty servants of 
Ms own. (2 Samuel ix, 10.) David also divided the 
property of Saul's bowse between Ziba and his master, 
(2 Samuel xix, 24, 30.) Eliezer was selected before the 
birth of Isaac to be the heir of Abraham. {G-enesis xv, 
2, 3.) "Sow Sheshan had no sons, but daughters. 
And Sheshan had a servant, [oled,'] an Egyptian, whose 
name was Jarha. And Sheshan gave his daughter to 
Jarha, his servant, to wife, and she bare him Attai," 
1 Chronicles ii, 34, 35. Solomon says, " A wise servant 
shall have rule over a son that causeth shame, and shall 
have part of the inheritance among the brethren." Prov- 
ei'bs xvii, 2. Thus servants sometimes inherited with 
children. The slave law is, "Slaves have no legal rights 
of property in things real or personal ; and whatever 
property tliey may acquire belongs, ia point of law, to 
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their masters." The Loiiisiana code says, " A slave is one 
ivho is in the power of a master. ... He can do 
nothing, possess nothing, nor acqnire any thing, but 
what mnst helong to his master." 

9. The servant among the Hehrews received -wages. 
We do not say that he received daily wages as did the 
hired servant But he received wages in some form 
or what he hmiKelf aj,n,cd to aer\e foi Tlit isagt? was 
either nione\ nr mamtcmnce for i certain, feim jt years, 
by Lontiact and waa as much wages as the considera 
ti n ot the apirentice the minor or the hircl servant 
bhvery knows no such thing as wages as a pait ot its 
Lode m any iemuneiatiBe or jost sen'^e 

10 feeivants were placed upon a level ^^ith then laas 
ttis m ail civil and re!it(ious rit,hts As \e ire so 
shall the stranger he betoie tbe Loid One law and 
one manner shiU be for > on ind tor the stranger that 
sojonnieth vtitli jou Numiers xi I'S 16 29 (bee 
also Leviticns xxiv, 22 ; Deuteronomy i, lb, 17.) Were 
the same legal and moral principles applied to our south- 
ern masters and slaves, it would require to alter the 
constitutions of the southern stat«s and their laws, and 
then slavery would perish under this om law and one 

11. The treatment of servants at the end of the sex- 
ennial term of service does not comport with the usages 
or laws of slavery. The servant who completed his six 
years' service was liberally supplied by his master from 
the thrashing-floor, the flock, and the vintage. (Deufer- 
onoiny xv, 13, 14, 17,) Not only was the servant, his 
wife, and family released from service, but they were also 
well supplied with what was necessary to commence the 
world again. This alone shows how unlike onr system 

12. From the foregoing we leam that servants were 
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received iato covenant relation to God among the He- 
brews, whether they were Hebrews or strangers. Hence 
they possessed, on this account, various rights and privi- 
leges, religiously, socially, and civilly, which never be- 
longed to slaves in any country. They were invited 
guests at all the national festivf\ls ; were instructed in 
morality and religion ; were protected hy laws equal with 
others ; were placed on a level with others in civil and 
religions respects; if poor, they wei-e relieved; they re- 
ceived wages for their sei-vices ; they could hold property ; 
they were dismissed from their term of service with noble 
gratuities. Such rights and privileges do not belong to 
a slave system ; and the enactment of them would destroy 
any system of slaveiy,' as the history of the world fully 
shows. As examples, we adduce the service among the 
patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ; the effect of tlio 
Mosaic code among the Hebrews ; the effect of the same 
principles under the Christian dispensation. And to cor- 
respond with these cases, we mention the absence of such 
rights and privileges in ouv slave system, and in all 
the slave systems nnder ieaven, 

IV. Comparison of Hebrew service with American 
slavery. 

We have seen that the Mosaic code respecting service 
was intended to root out those incipient elements among 
the Hebrews tending to slavery, to prevent the introdac- 
tiou from heathen nations of any shade of slavery, to 
establish universal freedom in tiie land of the Hebrews, 
and thus make it the model free country for the world, 
in view of establishing the great jubilee of political and 
religious freedom throughout the earth. Let us now turn 
to the slave laws of the south, and see the plain, irrecon- 
cilable contrast between the Mosaic setvice and American 
slavery, and between the slave code and the code of 
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1. As to the origin of tlie two codes ; they may ba 
traced to two very distinct and opposite sources. 

Tie Mosaic code, regulating service, had its origin in 
generous compassion to the poor. Its provisions were 
framed for their benefit. It re<;[Kired a kind and heuevo- 
lent disposition in the nch. It elevated the poor, and so 
restrained the tendency toward slavery by law as forever 
to prevent its establishment in the land. 

The American slave laws had their origin in avarice. 
The system they support is derived from the Afrioan 
slave-trade, and is identical with it now in evil principles 
and practices, . The laws are formed to promote the in- 
terests of the master — to degrade the servant, as well as 
to foster cruelty in the master, and those wrong dispo- 
sitions which are at variance with the supreme law of 
laws. 

2. American slavery is hereditary and perpetual to 
the last momeat of the slave's earthly existence, and to 
all his descendants, to the latest posterity. 

The service of the Hebrews was not hereditary. Per- 
haps abont two-thirds were free at the end of six years. 
The greater portion of them had the right of redemption. 
The jubilee, or every fiftieth year, gave liberty to all with- 
out exception. 

3. The law of Moses recLuired every one to love the 
stranger and the poor servant, and forbade any one to 
oppress him ; or, in other words, to make him a slave. 
The slave law views its victim as an enemy, and treats 
him as such, by bonds, imprisonment, and subjugation. 
Hence, it is contrary to the Mosaic code, which taught 
love to the servant, and the poor and needy. The service 
of the heathen, authorized by Moses, was founded on 
moral and religious principles, and did not involve in- 
justice of any kind. 

4. The Jewish service was voluntary, except where it 
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was the penalty for crime. Slavery is involuntary and 
inflicted foi' no crime. Tte labor of tlie slave is coni- 
pulsory and nncom pen sated, aad dictated by the master. 
The master, under the Jewish economy, possessed no 
greater authority over the servant than over his children. 
Servants might contend with their masters about their 
rights, and to despise their cause was reckoned a heinous 
crime. (Job xxsi, 13.) Slaves can make no contracts, 
and can have no legal right to any property — all thoy 
have belongs to their masters. 

6. The labor of the servant, under the Mosaic servi- 
tude, was for value received. The servant submitted to 
this either to cancel an obligation of justice, or to pro- 
cure for himself special benefits, which, in hia opinion, 
he could not so well secure by any other means. Slavery 
does not i-ecogniae tlie priaciples of justice. It does not 
concede the right to a full compensation for servile labor. 

6. According to the Mosaic code the servant was not 
property, and could not be sold or transfen'ed from one 
master to another. The slave, being legarded as prop- 
erty, may be sold, left by will, alienated, or disposed of 
as any other property is disposed of. He may be sold 
irrespective of his being a husband, or father, or brother, 
or any other relative. In the slave-growing states the 
principal profit of the system is, that the slave may bo 
sold. Some states throw in some restrictions as to sales ; 
but these am so limited and partial, that the general mer- 
chandise in slaves continues with little restraint. 

7. Among the Hebrews the testimony of the servants 
was as valid as that of aay other person. According to 
our slave system, neither a slave nor a free colored person 
can be a witness against any white or free person, in a 
court of justice, however atrocious may have been the 
crimes they have seen him commit, if such testimony 
should be for the benefit of the slave. But they may 
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give testimony against a fellow-slave, or a free colored 
person. 

8. The law of Moses granted a release from labor to 
^ho servant who had been craelly or unreasonably pun- 
ished. (Exodus xxi, 26, 27.) An American slave may 
be punisbcd, at his master's discretion, without the means 
of redress. The master can transfer the same despotic 
power to any other person. Thus, on the side of their 
oppressors, there is power ; but they have no comforter. 
There is also a great inequality of law and right, i 



!ag offense in the white 
the slave ; as the 
ite man a few dollars, are 



What i 
man is considered highly c 
same offenses which cost a whiti 
punished in the slave with death, 

9. Servants among the Hebrews were guarded in all 
the privileges of mamage, whether it regards husband 
and wife, parents and children. In case the mother was 
not free from service at the same time with the wife, the 
children remained with her, and the master was bound to 
receive him to service again, if he chose to live with 
them. American slaves are entirely improteoted in their 
domestic relations ; so that husbands and wives, parents 
and children, may be separated at the sovereign will of 
the mast«r, 

10. In the laws of Moses on service, the life of tie 
servant was as much protected as the life of any other 
person ; and the same principles applied to both, Accord- 
ing to our slave laws, as presented by Stroud, page 35, 
"The master may, at his discretion, inflict any species of 
punishment upon the person of his slave." The murder 
of a slave is generally punished with a pecuniary fine. 
Yet, according to statute, the deliberate murder of a slave 
is punishable with death. But, considering tlie general 
character of the slave laws, the master mostly can escape, 
especially when no colored person can be a witness in the 
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case. The laws of some states acquit the master for ItJU- 
ing a slave, if it be done when injlictinc/ moderate punish- 
ment. The law of North Carolina, of 1798, after de- 
ciding that the willful mru'der of the slave incurs death, 
gives the following' proviso ; "Provided, always, this act 
shall not extend to the person billing a slave outlawed, hy 
virtue of any act of assemhly of this state, or to any 
slave in the act of resistance to his lawful owner or mas- 
ter, or to any slave dying under moderate correction." 

H. The law of Moses secured to the servant a large 
portion of time. He had, like his owner, every seventh 
day, every seventh year, the whole of the national feasts, 
and the family festivals. This arrangement gave him 
ahout one half of lis time, Accoi-ding to our slave 
laws, there is no portion of time allowed to the slave, 
in which he may lahor for himself, read or pray. The 
Sabbath is not secured espressly for him by law, except 
in Louisiana or Mississippi. In this the Mosaic code 
differs from onr slave code. The reason is, that Moses 
legislated for servants who were free ; but we legislate for 
servants who are slaves. 

12. The slave can have no property. He can not 
own land, a horse, or any article of husbandry. If he 
receives even a grant of land, for serving as a soldier to 
defend his country, which denies him liberty, he can not 
hold it, as the master may take it as his own. But, 
according to the law of Moses, the servant might become 
possessed of property. He might purchase his fi-eedom 
at a fair valuation. At the end of his term of service a, 
liberal gratuity was conferred upon him. Ho also might 
become heir to his master, did his master see fit to make 
him such. 

13. The law of Moses secured to servante the means of 
religious insti-nction, and of religious privileges. Serv- 
antB were received into covenant with God, and enjoyed 
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religious privileges as amply ^ any otlier portions of the 
Hebrew people. With us the moans of religious insti-uc- 
tion are not bestowed upon the slaves. On the contrary, 
the efforts of tlie charitable and humane to supply these 
wants ate discountenanced by law. Indeed, in several 
states it is made criminal even to teach the slave to read. 
14. The Mosaic code made the same provision for the 
education of the servant as for any other ; and there 
was no prohibitory law to prevent him from learning 
any more tLan others, as far as he had opportunity. The 
benefits of education are withheld from our slaves. And 
this is not the effect of mere custom or neglect on the 
part of the master. It is an essential part of the system, 
and is ordained by law. ' In Vii-ginia it is ordained, " that 
all meetings or assemblies of slaves, or free negroes, or 
i, mixing or associating with such slaves, at any 
I- any other place, etc., in the night, or at any 
school or schools for teaching them reading or writing, 
either in the day or night, under whatever pi'ctest, shall 
be deemed and considei'ed an unlawful assembly." 

15. Slaves can not redeem themselves, or obtain a 
change of masters, though such a cbaage may render 
this necessary for their personal safety. Under the Mosaic 
constitution the law provided a way by which this could 
be done, if the servant or his friends could do it. l?he 
price of redemption, too, was fixed by the statute, A 
just valuation was to be made of the services of the 
soiTant in proportion to the proximity to the year of 
jubilee, and the value of a hired servant's wages ; and 
the master was bound to accept that as the price of his 
release. Our slave code has no law compelling the mas- 
ter to sell a slave to Hmaelf or his friend, any more than 
requiring him to soil his horse or ox. A husband or 
father can not compel a master to release his wife and 
children at any price or for any consideration. In Egypt 
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and Araliia, if a slave is maltreated, he may appeal to 
tho laagistrate, and compel iis master to sell him. 

In. the Louisiana code there is a law which does allow 
of an exception, but under such restrictiona as to be no 
teal substitute for the Mosaic code in the case. It reads 
thue: "No master shall he compelled to sell his slave, 
but in one of two cases, to wit : first, where, being only 
coproprietor of the slave, his coproprietor demands the 
sale in order to make pai'tition of the property ; second, 
where the master shall be cohvicted of cruel treatment 

pronounce, besides the penalty established for such cases, 
that the slave shall be sold at public aiiotion, in order to 
place him out of the reach of the power which the master 
abused." (Louisiana Code, article 192.) In Kentucky 
there is, we believe, a similar law, aad perhaps in some 
other states. 

This law, however, is almost, if not altogether, a prac- 
tical nullity ; because no slave or free colored person can 
he a witness in the case ; the master must be convicted 
of cruelty, a thing very difficult, indeed ; and it is optional 
with the .judge whether he shall make the decree in favor 
of the slave or not, But when, in any case, the law is 
carried into effect, it furnishes little or no relief to the 
slave, because the slave is not made free, as the servant 
was under the Jewish law. The degradation of slavery 
still remains, that the slave may be sold at public auction 
as property. And then the slave may pass into the 
hands of as cruel a master as his former owner. 

16. If a servant escaped from his master, and fled to 
the land of Israel, the law commanded every one to pro- 
tect him, and forbade every one to deliver bim to bis 
master. By this law, and the laws on service, the laud 
of Judea became consecrated to freedom, so that no slave 
could tread its soil or breathe its free air. But the Consti- 
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tution of the United States has adopted an opposite law, 
at once at variance with the word of God and the other 
parts of the Constitution. The prolusion of the Consti- 
tution is r " Ko person ield to service or labor in one 
state, under the law thereof, escaping into another, shall, 
in consequence of any law or regulation therein, lie dis- 
chai-ged from such service or lahor, but shall be delivered 
'ip on claim of the party to whom such service or labor 
may be due," (Article iv, section ii, clause 3.) On tbis 
article in the Constitution the notorious enirtmpnt was 
passol Ud h r gt bl 1 Tb 1 f C d 

prov dtht ym h hfdly 

cscap h ght t I 

of tl U t d Sf f 
No t 1 b 

God Ith F gt 

17 Tb 
gene 1 m p t 
bidd d th t 

it is mp med 

of th p I tl 

was t h t t 1 1 t t tl 1 f th th y n 
most tthjbitl £ Iplm 

tion th htthldUl hi thytm 

could not be perpetuated. If the laws of tlie Pentateuch 
had been applied to our slavery in 1776, when the Decla- 
ration of Independence was made, there would not have 
been many slaves in this country now. Had tbe service 
of the greater number been terminated at the end of 
every six years since 1776, this would have nearly ruined 
slavery at this time. And had there been one jubilee in 
1826. and another confidently looked for in 1876, and 
had the privilege of I'cdemption been enjoyed, where 
could we loofe for slaveiy in 1876, after (he blasts of the 
second American jubilee had died away ? 
18 
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18, Ijet us more especially consider here the effeeS of 
the Mosaic law^ on seivice ujon our elave syoteia '^ ere 
alaveiy to originate ■with us as seivn,e did witli the 
Jews — tlie masteis ind the servants hai ing to make the 
corUrad as to the time anl coalitions of blimoc — theie 
would be no small oh5t8ole to completing gaag'i loi the 
southern maiiet And then the lefusil ot wages the 
prospective sales if near iLlativei the punishments that 
awaited the disobedient would not be veiy high motive'* 
to choofce a state ot sla'^ery lecause it was better than 
the condition ot northern or Butiah laboieis Add to 
this the preLarious tenure of life among slaves an 1 the 
disability to hold property And then T^hen jou ipply 
the jpar ot release and the jubilee to the syatem it ^la 1 
Uilh jet rapidly, vamshea iw ly 

19 We may close our fi^ument hen, with some 
remarks tip on the laws on slaverj ccntiisted -nith those 
of Moaes on seivice 

It is admitted here that all thuso laws aie not always 
enforced by individuals whose senae of moiilitj pre 
vents them from practn,ing accoidmg to the laws Ihis 
18 tiuly a strong protest against th<it systeni the support 
of whiLh icLOidmg to law shod s the moral aense oi 
a CtriBtiaa Ko sm,h laws exist in the moial cede of 
Moses eithoi la legaiil to service oi any other subject 

"iet in very many tases the laws in all their haish 
ness and ciuelty raoy he cTceouti-d and m many casts 
they a?e and muit he put m foice The jlea then of 
lelaTition can not be plea led in favor oi the law or the 
system of slaveiy but in fa%cr of the pious piotest of 
enlightened minds and a good consLieni-e 

The laws therefore lairly represent the system of 
sla-verv And since oui slave laws aie at vaiiance with 
the Mosaii lawa on aeiMce the inference is juat thit the 
senne in (he ne ease i^ altogether difleieat fi m the 
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slavery iu the other. For if the system of slavery is 
right, the laws which support it must also he right. 
And if the laws be juat and good, they can not ho the 
support of that which is wrong in itself. 

20, In conclusion, we may hero refer to the leading 
points in the Mosaic code ; from which it will appear, 
that, though slavery existed in all tho nations around 
Palestine, and shreds of it existed among the Hehrews 
themselves, yet the Hehrew laws prevented the establish- 
m.ent of slavery among their own people by necessary 
laws, and these laws would never allow the foreign slave, 
as such, a residence among them. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

WORKING OF THE MOSAIC COBB. 

1. Is our second chapter, on patriarclial ssrvice, it was 
shown that the service unider Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
was not slavery, not did it sanction or tolerate a slave 
syst«m. Oa the other hand, it neutralized the elements 
of slavery around and laid the platform of fi'eedom. In 
another chapter it was proved, we think, that the case of 
Joseph is the proper epecimen of slavery. In Egyptian 
bondage we fonnd a system which is nearly akin to 
slavery ; which was condemned hy the word of God, and 
destroyed by miraculous influence. It was also shown 
that the Mosaic code condemned the bondage of Egypt 
as well aB the slaveiy in the case of Joseph, and such as 
existed in the heathen nations aroond the Israelites. Still, 
even among the Hebrews, there were some of the usages 
of the slave systern, derived from their association with 
the Egyptians and others. The code of Moses legislated 
respecting the whole subject so effectually as to prevent 
the establishment of slavery in Canaan, as well as furnish 
a model free government, regulated hy just and equal 
laws, at perfect variance with oppression and wrong. 

We will now consider the working of the Mosaic system. 
What was the operation of the Mosaic laws in regard to 
slavery 1 In answer to this question, we have t6 reply 
that no system of slavery existed among the Jews from 
the delivery of the Mosaic code to our Lord, We find 
no class of persons among the Jews to correspond with 
our slaves, or with the Helots among the Greeks. We 
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Ke«k in vain, from the liistorical writings of the prophets, 
for the slave syatem. Indeed, the prophets, where refer- 
ence is had to service, denounce every thing of the nature 
of slavery as fully as Moaea did. 

2. Had the Mosaic institutions contemplated slavery, 
we should certainly look that the Canaanites would he 
reduced to that condition. Yet none of them were to be 
spared. (Deuteronomy vii, 1—6.) They were an idola- 
trous, wicked people, who were heyond the reach of i-efor- 
mation, like the antediluvians and Sodomites, and they 
must, therefore, be cut off. The leison, too, is given, 
namely, that they would, like all haidened smners, lead 
the Israelites astray. Theyweie to he destroyed as aa- 
lions or bodies politic. Yot, had they forsaken their 
idolatries and become converts to the true leligion, they 
would be, what God required, tine penitents, and proper 
objects of forgiveness. For this mle is laid down m 
Scripture and founded in reason (Jeiemiah xviii, 7, 8 ) 
No permission was given to kidnap the Canaanites, or, 
when they were captured, to sell them as slaves. JToae 
of them were sold as slaves, nor were they attached as 
serfs or villains to the soil, nor exported to he sold in a 
foreign market. 

Two exceptions to this have been q^uoted. The ono 
was the case of the Giheonites, the other those whom Solo- 
mon made tributary. 

3. The Gibeonites were a portion of the Canaanites, 
who, hy stratagem, obtained protection from Joshua, 
The history is given in Joshua, chapter ix. Through 
false pretenses they secured their lives. Joshua and tho 
princes swore to spare and protect them. They wore 
then made hewers of wood aad drawers of water in the 
public service of the temple. The error of Joshna and 
the princes was, that they asked not counsel of God. 
Had the Lord been consulted there is no doubt hut tho 
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G bconites would ta e been sp-iied by lus approbation, 
bec\n e thev ) ared tho Loid and CDiliacod the true relig- 
ion Tile minner of making, the league ippears to have 
beeE w ong That tie league itself was lawful appears, 
1 Because Joal ui ind tho pnncea on reviewing it, con- 
cluded it to be so anl sjaied them accot Singly. 2. Be- 
cause fxod punished the violator of it long after. (2 
Samuel xxi 1 ) 3 Becau'.e the other nations hardened 
fheir hearts — Toshua ii 19 20 — whu-hwent to say that 
then desttuotion was the result ot their own obstinacy 
and wickedness All these ciieuni stances laid together 
show that the command of &ol to destioy the Canaaa- 
ites wa« not so absolvte as some suppose and should be 
understjod as lefenmg rathei to the polUnaJ existence of 
their nations than to the destiuction of their lives. (Seo 
Deuteronomy x\ 10 17 ) 

The G-iheonites possessed four cities Cephirah, Bee- 
lath Eirjath Jeaiim and G-ibeon their capital. All 
these cities weie g^en to Penjamia except Kirjath Jea- 
rim which fell to Tulah The G-ibeonites embraced cor- 
dially the Jewish loligion but cout nued subject to the 
burdens wbith Joshua imjosed on them and were faith- 
ful to the leiaeliteB Whpn thp^ were cruelly treated by 
Baul their wronj, w as avenged by David at the command 
of Gol (2 Samuel xxi 1 2 3 4) From tbia time 
they ceased to foim a separate people or were classed 
among the ^el/t rem as fuei up to the pullic service of 
the temple (1 Chronicles ix 2 ) Afterward those of 
the f iuaanites who were subdued an J h'id their lives 
spared were a lie I to the Gibe suites We see that — 
Ezra 11 58 vni 20 1 Kings ix 20 21— David, Solo- 
mon and the pimces of Julth ga\e many such to the 
Lori These !Kethinim be ng earned captne with Judah 
and the LeMtes leturned with Ezia Zerubbabei, and Ne- 
hpmiah f cm the Bilylonian captuity and continued in 
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tlie femple ia the temple service under tie priests and 
Levites. 

Now let us see what ground the case of the Gibeonites 
gives to support slavery among the Jews. The condition 
of the Gibeonites under the Israelites will not comport 
with a state of slaveiy. 

Their service was vol-untajy. It was their own propo- 
sition to Joshua to become servants. " We are your serv- 
ants ; therefore now make ye a league with na." Joshua 
ix, 11. They wished to make a league or contract, and 
become the servants or subjectg and allies of the Hebrews ; 
and for this protection thoy were, of course, to pay tribute 
as a consideration for the protection. 

They were not slaves, nor even domestic servants in 
the families of the Hebrews. They still resided in their 
own cities, cultivated their own fields, tended their flocks 
and herds, and exercised the functions of a distinct, though 
not fully an independent community. When attacked by 
the Ammonites they were protected by Joshua. (Joshua 
X, 6-18.) The whole transaction was a formal recogni- 
tion of the G-iheonites as a distinct people. There is no 
intimation that they served families or individuals of the 
Israelites, but only "the house of God," or the taberna- 
cle. This service was their national tribute to the Israel- 
ites for the privilege of residence and protection under 
their government. The services seem to have been per- 
formed by rotation, and each class served a few weeks at 
a time. No service was required of females. The only 
service imposed on them was the menial servic* of the 
temple. This service was performed by a small number 
of their males, drafted from time to time for that purpose. 
Hence, only a small part of theia could be employed at 
once on ordinary occasions. Bishop Patrick thinke that 
tkey "came up with the priests and Levites, in theii- 
courses, to serve at the altar." 
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There ia cloar evidence from the history, that the Gib- 
eonitea were not reduced to slavery properly bo called. 
They wore not held as property. They wei'e not hoaght 
and sold, nor does it appear that the servitude descended 
indefinitely to thdi children ; for in time they became 
incorporated with the Jews. No argument can be derived 
frorn this tbat the Hebrews designed to perpetuate the 
institution of slavei-y. 

4. In the days of Solomon, or about one thousand years 
before Christ, he imposed a service or tribnte of labor on 
the remnants of the Canaanites who were then in the 
land. "Upon those did Solomon levy a ti-ibute of bond- 
service nnto this day, Bnt of the children of Israel did 
Solomon make no bondmen ; bnt they were men of war, 
and his servants, and bis princes, and his captains, and 
rulers of his chariots, and his horsemen." 1 Kings ix, 
21, 22. The descendants of the Amorites, at this time, 
it is believed, became proselytes to the Jewish religion, 
like the Gibeonites, as they renounced idolatry. The 
command to destroy them, in consequence of incurable 
depravity, did not apply to that generation in the time of 
Solomon. These Solomon employed in menial services, 
because they seemed best fitted for such services. But the 
Hebrews were employed in more honorable pursuits, be- 
cause they were better , qualified to be soldiers, overseers, 
and rulers than the descendants of the Amorites. Bat 
we can see no ground for slavery here. The Hebrews 
and the descendants of the Canaanites were equally bound 
to perform tbeir respective parts of service. The Canaan- 
ites, as being less qualified, were put to the more labori- 
ous and less honorable public duties, while the Jews 
were put to the most responsible and reputable services. 
Both were bound to serve, but in different sorts of service. 
At any rate, there are none of the elements of slavei-y 
here, such as making property of men ; selling them ; 
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breaking up the social relatione. Besides, no class of 
slaves, answering to the enslaved descendants of tlie Oa- 
naanites, were to he found among the Jews. Solomon 
employed both Hebrews and strangers in the public serv- 
ice of the country ; to the one ho assigned the more 
honorable service, to the other the less honorable. The 
Irish and Gterraan laborers, now in this country, without 
any element of slavery leading to it, perform the less 
reputable services of the country. The native Americans 
generally fill the more reputable positions. The descead- 
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havi ? set "bread and water tefoi-e them, that they n 
and drink, and go to their master. And be j 
great provision for them : and when they had eaten and 
di'unfe, lie sent them away, and they went to their master. 
So tte bands of Syria came no more into the land of 
Israel." 2 Kings vi, 22, 23. The prophet here presented 
in this practical way tlie true spirit of the Hebrew insti- 
tutions. Had slavery had a hold in the nation, either by 
law or custom, there certainly wonid have been pursued a 
different course toward the captives, as the general custom 
of heathen nations was to make slaves of those not lulled 
in waii The Jews would not make slaves of strangers. 

6. A similar event occurred about the year 761 before 
Christ. Because Ahaz and the people of Judea sinned 
ag^ainst God, they were delivered into the hand of the 
Syrians, and many of them were made captives. They 
were also delivered into the hand of the King of Israel, 
who slew 120,000 valiant men in one day, "because they 
had forsaken the Lord God of their fathers." The Israel- 
ites carried away captive 200,000, and brought them to 
Samaria. But tlie prophet Oded protested against this 
and said: "Because the Lord God of your fathers was 
wroth with Judah, he hath delivered them into your hand, 
and ye have slain them in a rage that reacheth up unto 
heaven. And now ye purpose to keep under the children 
of Judah and Jerusalem for bondmen and bondwomen 
unto you ; but are there not with you, even with you, 
sins against the Lord your God ? How hear mo there- 
fore, and deliver the captives again, which ye have taken 
captive of your brethren : for the fierce wrath of the 
Lord is upon you." 2 Chronicles sxviii, 9-11. To this 
the Israelites consented at the expostulation of heads of 
certain tribes, so that they came to the following conclu- 
sion ; namely T " So the armed men left the captives and 
the spoil before the princes and ail the congregation. 
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And the men. wMoh were esprp'ised by name rose up and 
took tte captives, and lyith the '.poll clothed all that were 
naked among them, and ariajed them and shod th m 
and gave them to eat and to dnak anl anomted them 
and carried all the feeble of them upon asses and hiou^ht 
them to Jericho, the city of palm trees to their brethien 
then they returned to Samaria." Verses 14, 15. 

We can scarcely find a parallel to this in the history 
of tlte wars which those nations canied on which were 
in the practice of slavery. This history settled one im- 
portant point, that the Mosaic institutions did not allow 
that any portion of the Hebrews shoTild make slaves of 
their brethren who might be taken in war. The general 
law of the world then was, that captives in war were to 
be enslaved. This settled the question that the Mosaic 
institutions did not sanction slavery. And when, in any 
instance, there were any leanings to slavery or oppres- 
sion among the Jews, it was at variance with the law of 
Moses. 

7. In the year before Christ 712, the prophet Isaiah, 
in the plainest terms, denounces slavery in the following 
language: "Is not (his the fast (hat I have chosen? to 
loose the bonds of wickedness, to undo the heavy bur- 
dens, and to let the oppressed go free, and that ye break 
every yoke?" Isaiah Iviii, 6. The meaning of this 
passage is that they would loose the bonds of iMckedness, 
or cease to do wrong. They were to "undo the heavy 
burdens ;" they were to release captives or slaves, as the 
Scripture phraseology means. "He sent a man before 
them, even Joseph, who was sold for a servant; whose 
feet they hurt witli fetters ; he was laid in iron : until the 
time that his word came : the word of the Lord tried 
him. The king sent and loosed him ; even the ruler of 
the people, and let him go free." Psalm cv, 17-20. 
"The Lord looseth the piisoners." Psalm cxlvi, 7. 
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The instructions of the prophet were, that tts Jews sliould 
observe the Mosaic code, so as to set free any ttat liad 
been enslaved, or iad "been detainod in seivice beyond tha 
time of contract. 

8. We Lave anotlier historical nan'stive, pertinent to 
our subject, ■which toolc place before Christ 589, as penned 
by Jeremiah. " This is the word that came unto Jere- 
miah from the Lord, after that tbe king Zedekiah had 
made a covenant with all the people which were at Jeru- 
salem, to proclaim liberty unto them ; that every man 
sbould let his man-servant, and every man his maid- 
servant, being a Hcbrow or a Hobrewess, go free; that 
none should serve himself of them, to wit, of a Jew his 
brother. Kow when all the princes, and all the people 
which bad entered into the covenant, heard that every 
one should let his man-servant, and every one his maid- 
servant, go free, that none should serve themselves of 
them any more, then they obeyed, and let them go. Bat 
afterward they turned, and caused the servants and the 
handmaids, whom they had let go free, to return, and 
brought them into subjection for servants and for hand- 
maids. Therefore the word of the Lord came to Jeremiah 
from the Lord, saying. Thus saith the Lord, the G-od of 
Israel ; I made a covenant with your fathers in the day 
that I brought them forth out of the land of Egypt, out 
of the house of bondmen, saying. At the end of seven 
years, let ye go every man his brother a Hebrew, which 
hath been sold nnto thee ; and when he hath served thco 
six years, thou shalt let him go free from thee ; but your 
fathers hearkened not nnto me, neither inclined their ear. 
And ye were now turned, and had done right in my sight, 
in proclaiming liberty every man to his neighbor ; and 
ye had made a covenant before me in the house which is 
called by my name : but ye turned and polluted my name, 
and caused every man his servant, and every man his 
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handmaid, whom he had set at liheity at their pleasm'e, 
to return, and brought them into subjection, to he unto 
you for servants and for handmaids, Therefore thus 
saith the Lord ; Ye have not hearkened nnto mo, in pro- 
claiming liberty, e'vy tlhtl 1 ymn 
to his neighbor :bhldl( !m Ibrtyf 
saith the Lord, to th 1 t tl j. 1 1 d t th 
famine ; and I will fey tb m dtlltl 
kingdoms of the earth A d I 11 g th tl t 
have transgressed n thhh tjfmd 
the words of the c nt 
mo, when they cut tl li 
tho parts thereof, th j 
Jerusalem, the eunn 1 d 
pie of the land, wh h p 
calf; I will even g tb 
mies, and into the h I f tl i 
their dead bodies si 11 b 
heaven, and to the b t 1 
8-20. 

In the foregoing passage of holy Scripture there is a, 
plain recognition of the Mosaic code respecting Hebrew 
service which conld ne^er legally become perpetual. The 
Jews are severely censured for breaking that law ; yet 
through the persnasion of the prophet they were induced 
to observe its precepts and release the servants from the 
unjust service continued beyond the sixth year. Tliey 
were threatened with the most severe judgments should 
they Bompel the servants to become slaves, by continuing 
them servants for life. Thoy were to be subject " to tho 
sword, to the pestilence, and to the famine," and to he 
removed "into all the kingdoms of the earth." Tlie 
whole shows that the believers were not to be made slaves 
according to the interpretation and practice which the 
prophets insisted oi) under the Mosaic law. There was a 
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coafonuity between their crime and punishment. As 
ttey promised to give liberty to their brethren, the Al- 
mighty promised to give liberty to the swoid, pestilence, 
and famine to destroy them. 

9. There existed among the Jews neither a domestic noi 
foreign slave-trade, and, therefore, there was no slavery 
among them, because all slave nations have a slave-trade 
of some sort or other. 

Wo can find no traces of a domestic slave-trade among 
the Jews from Moses to Christ. There were, we allow, 
such compacts as were necessary in fixing the terms of 
service between the diiferent classes of servants and their 
masters, in reference to the various times and conditions 
of service. But there were no sales of men as property 
among the Jews, so as to make merchandise of men. 
There is a total absence of any account of such traffic in 
the Jewish writings. 

Kor was there any foreign slave-trade between the Jews 
and other nations ; although this trade existed in all the 
nations around them. To facilitate trade Solomon built 
Tadmor or Palmyra, and Ezion-G-eber on the Red Sea. 
Yet, in every allusion to the trade carried on with these 
and other nations, there is no allusion to the traffic in 
slaves. There is mention of gold, silver, ivory, apes, 
and peacoch^ ■ but no allusion to a commerce in slaves 
(Compare 1 Kings i-t 26 x 22 2 bhronicl s ix 21 ) 
A part of the commerce of the fevnans consisted ra 
slaves, "^et thoigh the Jewi tiadei with them there 
is no mention oi slaies though other articles of om 
merce are mentioned (Laekiel xxmi 13 17 Compaie 
Revelation xviii, 13.) 

In the whole history of the Jews, there is no mention 
of slaves as an article of commerce. There is no men- 
tion of them in the goods received. There is no instance 
of public sale of slaves. We have no mention of either 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE ROMAN LAW ON SLAVERY. 

1. The origin of slaveiy in the world may lie briefly 
sketched as follows : 

The merchandise of men is said to commence in the 
days of Simrod. It was cooval with roan, and we read of 
wars as early as the days of Ahraham. The history of 
Joseph shows that it existed in those days, Egypt seems 
to have heen tlio first market for the sale of human he- 
ings. Homer mentions Cypnis and Egypt as the commoa 
market for slaves ahout the time of the Trojan war, he- 
fore Christ 1184-1194. (Odyssey, Lih. XVII, 48; and 
Lib. SXVI.) The Odyssey shows further, that this traffic 
was practiced in many of the islands of the ^gean Sea. 
The Iliad informs ns that it had taken place among the 
Grecians on the continent of Europe, who had embarked 
for the Trojan war. At the end of the seventh book of 
the Iliad we learn this was the case. Tyre and Sidon 
were noted for the prosecntion of this trade. (Joel iii, 
3, 4, 6. J This custom, too, appears to have existed in 
oil countries of the world, previous to the coming of 
Chnst — the Imd ot Judca excepted 

In the TOO'it inLient times theie are said to have been 
no slaves m Gieeoe In att«i times they became very 
numerous At Athens thiee hnnlrel and nine yars 
before Christ the slaves aie compute 1 by some authois 
to haie been at four Inn lied thoutand by others, they 
>\eie lei-koned it forty thousand while tlie fieemen weie 
BBid to be only twenty one thousand and the metn.s. 
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or Bojonrners, ten tliousand. Tlie other Grecian states 
aljotmded in slaves. 

Among tlie Eomans slavery atonnded. Gibbon — Pall 
and Decline, Chapter I — estimates the popnlation of 
Eomc, in the days of OlaudiiiB, at one handred and 
twenty millions. One half of these, according to Gib- 
bon, or two-thirds, according to Robertson, -were slaves. 
Thoy were found in every province of the empire, Jndea 
excepted. At the coming of Christ, and when the New 
Tostaraent was written, the sway of Rome extended over 
the civiliaed world ; and with it its laws, and those on 
slavery aa well as other laws. 

2. On this account we will, so far aa onr limits will 
allow, present the Roman code on slavery ; as this, more 
than any other source of information, will give ns an 
accurate view of the subject, especially aa it is connected 
with the Chm'ch. The Justinian law consists of four 
piiiicipal parts — the Institutes, the Digest or Pamiecls, 
the Code, and the Nmellx. TTie Institutes are an abridged 
digest of the whole. To the Justinian law is also added 
the Imperial Ccmstituticms, and other additions of subse- 
quent times. 

The Emperor Justinian, in the year of Chiist 528, 
ordered the compilation, which was perform? 1 and pub 
lished the year following, by Tnbonitn, and othpi emi- 
nent lawyers. As the Institutes are a pretty full outlmo of 
Eomaa law, we make onr extracts from them, and refer 
to the Pandects, Codex, and other paitt, of the ci-vil law, 
ivhcn necessary. We give all we can hnd m the Insti- 
tutes on alaveiy, so that bur selections are full, if not 
complete ; for it would require an unnecesstry minuteness 
to -enter into all the nice legal details ot the Pandects, 
Code, NovellEB, etc. 

It is, however, proper to state, that the Institutes give 
quite too favorable a view of the legal ameliorations of 
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the slave system, as it existed in the days of Christ and 
his apostles. The leasoE is, that the Institutes construe 
the Christian dements diifused into the old law, as they 
■were introduced by Oonstantine, Justinian, and other 
' Christian Emperors. For instance, the law empowering 
the ministers of religion to emancipate, hy mndicta, at the 
churohes, is a Christian element, and did not exist in 
the days of Chi-ist, This is a mere specimen, as will he 
Been in our chapter on the effect of Christianity on Roman 
civil law. 

1. LEGAL DEFDIITIOKS. 

"Justice is the constant and perpetual disposition to 
render every man his due," (Institutes, Lib. 1, Tit. 1.) 

" Jurisprudence is the knowledge of things divine and 
human ; the science of what is just and unjust." (Insti- 
tutes, Lib. I, Tit. 1, Sec. 1.) 

*' The precepts of the law are, to Hve honestly, to hurt 
no one, to give every one his due." {Institutes, Lib. I, 
Tit. 1, Sec. 3.) 

" The law of nature is a law not only to man, but, 
Ile^ise to all other animals, whether produced on the 
earth m the air or in the waters. From hence proceeds 
thit coi junction of male and female, which we denomin- 
ate matnmony hence the procreation and education of 
childien (Institutes, Lib. I, Tit. %) 

Civil law IB distinguished from the law of nations, 
because every community governed by laws uses partly 
its own, and partly the laws which are oom.mon to all 
mankind. The law which a people enacts for its own 
government, ia called the civil law of that people. But 
that law which natural reason appoints for mankind, is 
called the law of nations, because all nations malce use 
of it." (Institutes, Lib. I, Tit. 2, Sec. 1,) 

"The law of nations is common to all mankind, and 
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all nations have enacted some laws, as occasion and 
necessity required ; for wars arose, and tlie consequences 
were captivity and slavery ; totli of which are contrary 
to the law of nature ; for by that law all men are horn 
free." (Institutes, Lib. I, Tit. 2, Sec. 2.) 

"The laws of nature, observed by all nations, inas- 
mnch as they are the appointment of a certain divine 
providence, remain fixed and immutable. But the laws 
which every city has enacted for itself, suffer frequent 
changes, either by tacit consent of the people, or by some 
subsequent law." (Institutes, Lib. I, Tit. 2, Sec. 11.) 

2. OP THE RIGHT OF PEESOJfS. 

"The first general division of persons, in respect to 
their rights, is into freemen and slaves." (Institutes, Lib. 
I, Tit. 3. See Digest, Lib. I, Tit. 5.) 

" Freedom, or liberty, from which we are denominated 
free, is the natnral power of acting as we please, unless 
prevented by force or by the law" (InstitntAS I S 1) 
Sly h m bjthdmn 

f th d g th 1 i t th i,h - 

tyt tl b (ItttelS ) 

bl d t d t th p t £ 

g 1 t U h pt 1 th ^ — 

— d t 1 y tl &1 1 11 d 

n^p th t th y t k f tl mj by 

1 d (M /( ) (I 1 1 t 13 3) 

SI b h h Th y b m 

h f b d m Th y 1 m th by tl e 

I f th t by pt t by th 1 1 w, 

as when a free person, above the age of twenty, suffers 
himself to be sold, for the sake of sharing the price given 
for him." (Institutes, I, 3, 4.) 

" There is no difference in the condition of slaves ; but 
among free persona there are many ; thus some are 
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inffenui, or freemen, others, Ubertini, or fteed-men." (In- 
stitutes, I, 3, 5.) 

3. OF INGESUI, OK FREEMEN. 

" A freeman is OHe wlio is born free, by being born in 
matrimony, of parents who are both free, or both freed ; 
or of parents, one free, the other freed. But one bom of 
a, free mother, although the father he a slave, or unknown, 
is free, notwithstanding be wm conceived discreditably. 
And if the mother is free at the time of the birth, al- 
though a bondwoman when she conceived, the infant 
will be free." (Institutes, I, 4. Cod., Lib. Vn, Tit. 14. 
J)e ingemda mawumissis.) 

i. OF UBERTSNI, OR FKEED-MEN— MANUMISSIOM. 

" Freed-men are those who have been manumitted from 
just slaveiy. Manumiasion — manw-i^aiio — implies the 
giving of liberty ; for whosoever is in servitude, is sub- 
ject to the hand and power of another ; but whosoever 
ie manumitted ia free from both." 

"Manumission took its rise from the law of nations; 
for all men, by the law of nature, are born free ; nor was 
manumission heard of while slavery was unknown. But 
when slavery, under sanction of the law of nations, 
invaded liberty, the benefit of maniimisaion became then 
a consequence ; for all men, at first, were denominated 
by one common appellation, till, by the law of nations, 
they began to be divided into three classes, namely, into 
Uberi, or freemen, sem, or slaves, and lihertini, or freed- 
men, who have ceased to be slaves." (Institutes, Lib. I, 
Tit. 5.) 

6. IS WHAT MODES AND TIMES THEY ARE MANUMITTED. 

"Manumission is effected by various ways; either in 
the face of the Church, according to the imperial consti- 
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tutions, or by the vindicta, or in the presence of friends, or 
hy letter, or hy testameat, or hy any otker last will. Lib- 
erty may also be conferred upon a slave by diveis other 
methods, some of whicli were introduced by former 
laws, and others by our own." (Institutes, Lib. I, Tit. 
5, Sec. 1.) 

"Slaves maybe mannmitted by their masters at any 
time, oven on the way, as while the prtetor, the governor 
of a province, or the proconsul is going to the bath or 
the theater." (Institutes, I, 5, 2.) 

On manumission, see 0., Lib. YII, Tit. 15. Communia 
de manuntissioniius. 

e. THE MSTINCTIOSS BETWEEN PREED-MEK ANNULLED. 

"Freed-men wore formerly distinguished by a three- 
fold division. Those who were manumitted, sometimes 
obtained the greater liberty, and became Roman citizens ; 
sometimes only the lesser, and became Latins, under the 
law Junia Narhoma; and sometimes only the inferior 
liberty, and became DeditUii, by the law j^lia Sentia. 
But the condition of the Dedititii, diffeiing but little from 
slavery, has been long disused ; neither has the name of 
Lahna been frequent. Our piety, therefore, leading us to 
reduce all things into a better state, we have amended our 
laws by two constitntions, and re-established the ancient 
usage ; for, anciently, liberty was simple and undivided ; 
that is, it was conferred upon the slave as his mannmittor 
possessed it ; admitting this single diiference, that the per- 
son manumitted became only a freed-man, although his 
manumittor was a freeman. We have abolished the 
Dedititii hy a constitution published among our decis- 
ions, by which, at the instance of TrUmdan, our Qutestor, 
we have suppressed all disputes concerning the ancient 
law. We have, also, at his suggestion, altered the con- 
dition of the Latins, and corrected the laws which related 
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to them, hy another constitution, conspicuous among tie 
imperial sanctions, and we Lave made all tho freed-men 
as general citizens of Rome, regarding neither the age of 
the manumitted, nor of the manumittor, nor the ancient 
forma of manumission. We have, also, introduced many 
new methods, hy which, slaves may hecome Eoman citi- 
zens ; the only liberty that can now Ije conferred." (In- 
stitutes, I, 5, 3.) 

7. WHO CA^ NOT MANUMIT, AND FOR WHAT CAUSES. 

(Institutes, Lib. I, Tit. 6. Compare and consult D., 
XL, Tit. 9, Qui et a quihus ; C, YIT, Tit. 11, Qui manu- 
mittere mm posmnt. ) 



" Every master may not manumit hy will ; for, if done 
with intent to defraud his cicditor"' it is void ; the law 
^Ha Sentia restraining this liberty." 



" Section 1. A master who is insolvent, may appoint a 
slave to be his heir with liberty, that thus the slave may 
obtain his freedom, and become the only and necessary 
heir of the testator, provided no other person is also heir 
hy the same testameiit ; and this may happen, either be- 
cause no other person was instituted heir, or because the 
person so instituted is vinwilling to act. This privilege 
of masters was, for wise reasons, established by the law 
j^lia Sentia. For it became necessary to provide, that 
indigent men, to whom no m.an would be a voluntary 
heir, might have a slave for a necessary heir, to satisfy 
creditors ; or that the creditors' should sell the hereditary 
effects in the name of the slave, lest the deceased should 



r Ignominy. 
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" Section 2. A slave alao becomes free by being insti- 
tttted an heir, although his freedom be not mentioned ; 
for our constitution respects not only the insolvent mas- 
ter, bnt, by a new act of humanity, it extends generally ; 
so that the institution of an heir implies the grant of 
liberty. For it ia highly improbable, that a testator, 
although he has omitted to mention liberty in his will, 
could mean that the person instituted should remain a 
slave, and himself be destitute of an heir." 

3. WHAT IS HL\NUMISSION IH PBAUD OP CREDITORS. 

" Section 3. Manumission is in fraud of creditors, if the 
m.aster is insolvent when ho manumits, or become so hy 
manamitting. It is, however, the prevailing opinion, 
that liberty, when granted, is not impeached unless the 
manumittor meant to defraud, although his goods are 
insufficient for the payment of bis creditors ; for men fre- 
quently hope better than their circumstances really are. 
We, therefore, understand liberty to be then only impeded, 
when creditors are doubly defrauded, by the intention of 
the manumittor, and in reality. 

" Section 4. By the same law, ^lia, Sentia, a master, 
under the age of twenty years, can not manumit unless 
for some good reason to he approved by a council, and 
then by the vindicla." 

9. WHAT ARE JUST CAUSES FOE MANUMISSION. 

" Section 5. Just reasons for manumission, are, that 
the person to be manumitted is father or mother to the 
manumittor, his son or daughter, his brother or sister, 
his preceptor, his nurse, his foster-child, or his foster- 
brother, or to constitute him his proctor, or his bond- 
woman, with an intent to marry her, provided the mar- 
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risge is performed within six months. But a slave who 
is to he constituted proctor, can not he manumitted for 
that purpose, if under seventeen," 



" Section 6. A reason once admitted in favor of lib- 
erty, be it true or false, can not be recalled." 



" Sectaon 7 ^hen eeitim bounds were prescribed by 
the law ^lio Sentia, to all mmois under twenty, with 
regaid to manumission, it iias observed that any person 
who had completed fouiteen yeais might malce a testa- 
ment — institute an hen, and bequeath legacies, and yet 
that no person under twenty could confer liberty, which 
was not longer to be tolerated ; for, can any just cause he 
assigned why a, man permitted to dispose of all his effects 
by testament, should he debarred from enfranchising his 
slaves ? But liberty being of inestimable value, and our 
ancient laws prohibiting any person to make a grant of 
it, who is under twenty years of age : we, therefore, make 
choice of a middle way, and permit all who have attained 
their eighteenth year to confer liberty by testament. For 
since, by former practice, persons at eighteen years of age 
were permitted to plead for their clients, there is no reason 
why the same stability of judgment which qualifies them 
to assist others should not enable them to be of servico to 
themselves also, by having the liberty of enfranchising 
their own slaves." (Institutes, Lib. I, Tit, 6. Consult 
D., XL, Tit. 9 ; and 0., VII, Tit. 11.) 

11. THE FOWEE OP MASTERS OVEK SIEVES. 

" All slaves are in the power of their masters, a power 
derived from the law of nations ; for it is observable 
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among all nations, that masters liad the power of life 
and death over their slaves, and tkat whatever the slave 
acquires is acquired hy the master." (Institutes, Lib. I, 
Tit. 8, L. 1.) 

All hj t w f h dd t infli t y 

t 1 y p h p th 1 w th 1 1 s; 1 

F b tt t f 1 ( h 

1 Iv 1 II h w 1 t b p 1 d eq i)y 

f h 1 3 k 11 1 tl 1 f th Th t e * 

ty f m 1 tr d b th 

t t A t wb b g It d by ta 

f p g 1 h t k t 

T t 1 1 t th t t f th mp d I 

tl t f tl ty f m t b Id pp ee 

tl y m gl t 1 mp 11 1 t m k I f th 1 
1 t bl t th t tl m te j,ht th 

1 d 1 1 ly ml t f tb 1 bl 

dtht hldbi-nttdtm h 

o^^n propertj. (I 1 1 t , I, '^, S , 1 , tl , 

Dig., I, Tit. 6,) 

12. THE POWER OF PARENTS OVER CEILDREK. 

"Our children, begotten in lawful wedlock, are under 
our power. 

"Section 1. Matrimony is a connection between a 
man and woman, implying a mutual and exclusive co- 
habitation daring life. 

" Section 2. The power which we have over our chil- 
dren is peculiar to the citizens of Kome ; for no other 
people have the same power over their children which 
we have over oars, 

" Section 3. The child of you and your wife ia under 

yonr power. The issue of your son and his wife, that is, 

your grandsons or granddaagbters, are equally so ; bo 

are your great grandchildren, etc. Bat children bom of 

20 
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a danghter are not in your power, but in the power of 
their father or grandfather." (Institutes, Lib, I, Tit, 9. 
See, also, 0.. VIII, Tit. 47.) 

"Illegitimate children, or those horn out of wedlock, 
are looked upon as having no fathei : they are, therefore, 
called, in Latin, spurii, and in Greek nrfnTopfj, apaior^s ; 
that is, without a father. They are, therefore, not under 
the power of the father," (Institutes, Lib, I, Tit. 10, 
L. 12.) 

But natural children become legitimaf« -whenever the 
parents become married, and they are then under the 
power of the father. (L, 13,) 

Adopted children are also under the power of the 
father. (Institu es I 11 ) 

"The following answe uf Cato was approved by the 
ancient lawyers, na nelj that si a loptcd by their 

masters obtain f e lorn 1 y the ad pt on. Thus in- 
structed, we have or la cd tl at a b1 e vhom any mas- 
ter nominates to be 1 & son n the prese loe of a magis- 
trate, becomes fiee by such aom nat on although it does 
not coafer on h m any fil al i ght (Institutes, I, 
11, 12.) 

" A man may by te ta nent a s j,n his own elave to 
he a tutor with 1 he tj B t nut tl it, if a slave hij 
appointed tutor by te&ta ne t w hout mentioning liberty, 
ho seems tacitly to le eaf anch sed and is thus legally 
constituted a tuto (In t tutes I 14 1.) 

" Although c V 1 pol T miy ext n^, sh civil rights, 
yet over natural ^his t h ro s oh j ower." (Insti- 
tutes, I, 15, 3,) 

IS. OF DIMINUTION. 

" Diminution is the change of a man's former condi- 
tion, and this is threefold— the greater, the less, and the 
least." (Institutes, Lib. 1, Tit. 16.) 
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"Tlie greater dimiiiufion is, when a man loses "both 
tlio right of a citizea and his liberty, as they do who, by 
rigor of their sentence, become the slaves of punishment ; 
and freed-men, who are condemned to slavery for in- 
gratitude to their patrons; and all such who suffer 
themselves to bo sold, to share the price." (Institutes, 
I, 16, 1.) 

" The maiinmiBsion of a slave produces no change of 
state in him, because he had no state, or civil capacity." 
(Institutes, I, 16, 4.) 

"By the greater diminution, as by slavery, the right of 
cognation is wholly destroyed, even so as not to be recov- 
ered by manumission." (Institutes, I, 16, Sec. 6.) 

'* Patrons and their children shall succeed to the inher- 
itance of their freod-men, or freed-women, who die intes- 
tate." (Institutes, I, Tit. 17.) 

"The condition of a slave is not altered at the death 
of his master ; for he then becomes a slave to the children 
of the deceased." {Institutes, Lib. I, Tit. 19.) 

"When a tutor under the greater diminution of state 
loses his liberty and his citizenship, his tutelage is extin- 
guished." (Institutes, Lib. I, Tit. 22, Sec. 4.) 

"Males arrived at puberty, and females marriageable, 
do, nevertheless, receive curators till they have completed 
their twenty-fifth year ; for they are not yet of an. age to 
tike pioper care of their own affairs" (Institutes, I, 
Tit 2i ) 

"VS hat ne tate from oui enemies in w ir, becomes 
instantly our own by the law of nations so that free- 
men mav le brought int> a state of slavery by capture ; 
but li they afterwaid eii'ape, and return to their own 
people they oHam a^avsi then fonnei stite ' (Insti- 
tute-, II Tit 1 Se n ) 
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14. WHAT ARE FRUITS. 

" Among the produce of ammals, we not only reckon 
mOk, skins, and wool, but also their young ; and, there- 
fore, lamha, kids, calves, colts, and pigs appertain by 
natural right to the usnfnictuary ; but the offspring of a 
female slave can not bo thns considered, bat belongs to 
the proprietor of such slave ; for it seemed absurd, that 
man should he enumerated among the articlea of produce, 
seeing that for his use nature hath furnished all kinds 
of produce." (Institutes, H, Tit. 1, See. 37.) 

"Things corporeal are tangible ; as lands, slaves, vest- 
ments, gold, silver, and others innumerable. " (Insti- 
tutes, n. Tit. 2.) 

"The usufruct not only of lands and houses is granta- 
ble, but also of slaves, cattle, and other things, except 
those which are consumed by use." (Institutes, II, Tit. 
4, Sec. 2.) 



" No length of time will be sufficient to found a pre- 
scription ; as when a man holds a fi-ee person, a thing 
sacred or religious, or a fugitive slave." (Institutes, Lib. 
n. Tit. 6, Sec. 1.) 

" No prescription lies for things tkat have been stolen, 
or seized by violence, although they have been possessed 
bona fide, during tlie length of time recLuired by our con- 
stitution ; for \>re8ciiption to things stolen is prohibited 
by a law of the twelve tables, and by the law of Atilia ; 
and the laws of JuUu. and Flantia forbid a prescription 
to things seized by violence. Whosoever hath know- 
ingly sold or transfened the goods of another, upon what- 
ever consideration, is guilty of theft." (Institutes, II, 
Tit. 6, Sec. 2.) 
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" Section 3. Whatever your slaves have at any time 
acq^uired, whether hy delivery, Btipulatioii, donation, he- 
qiiest, or any other means, is acquired by yon ; although 
you may be ignovaiit of or even averse to the acquisition ; 
for he who is a slave can have ao property ; and if a 
slave he made heir, he can not otherwise take upoa Idm- 
self the inhei'itance than at the command of his master ; 
but if commanded so to do, the inheritance is as fully ac- 
quired by the master as if he had been himself made heir, 
and consequently a legacy left to a slave is acquired hy 
his master. Moreover, masters acquire hy their slaves 
not only the property of things, but also the possession ; 
for whatever is possessed by & slave is deemed to be pos- 
sessed hy his master, who may found a preBcription to it 
by means of his slave." (Institutes, Lib. II, Tit. 9.) 

" Section i. As to slaves of whom you have the usu- 
fruct only, it hath seemed right that whatever they earn by 
means of your goods, or by their own work or labor, ap- 
pertains to you ; hut whatever they earn by other means 
belongs to the proprietor, Therefore, if a slave be made 
heir, or legatee, or donee, the inheritance, legacy, or gift 
will not be acquired by the usufructuary master, hut for 
the proprietor." (Id.) 

" Section 5. The same rule is observed as to the hona-fide 
possessor of a la h tb he he a freeman or the slave 
of another; f h am law prevails respecting a usu- 
fructuary ma t a d a 6 -fide possessor. Therefore, 
whatever is a qu d th n se than by the two causes 
above mention d th b 1 ngs to the person possessed, 
if he be free t tl p p ietor, if he he a slave. But 
a bona-Jide possessor, who bath gained a slave by ■usueitp- 
tkm or prescription— inasmuch as he thus becomes the 
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absolute proprietor — can acquire by means of such slave, 
by nil manner of ways. But a nsufruetnary maator can 
not prescribe : first, because he can not be strictly said 
to possess, having only tbe power of using ; and because 
ie knows the slave belongs to another. We nevertheless 
may acquire not on)y property, but also possession, by 
means of slaves whom we possess hona fide, or by uau- 
fract, and even by a free person, of wtom we have bona- 
Jide possession. But in saying this, we adhere to the 
distinction before explained, and speak of tboso things 
only of which a slave may acquire the possession, either 
tbrough the goods of his master or by bis own industry." 
(Id., Sec. 4.) 

Ifi. WHO ARE WITHESSES. 

"Those persons are good witnesses who can legally 
take by testament; but no woman, or minor under pu- 
berty, or slave, no person mad, mute, or deaf, no inter- 
dicted prodigal, nor any whom the laws have leprobated 
and rendered intestable, can he admitted a witness to ft 
testament." (Institutes, Lib. U, Tit. 10, See. 6.) 

17. OF MAKISe WILLS-PECDLIUM. 

" The right of making a will is not granted to all. 
Persons under tke power of others, have not this right ; 
BO that, although parents have given permission, this will 
not enable their children to make a valid will." (Insti- 
tutes, II, 12,) 



" By the civil law, peculia, or estates of those who are 

der power, are reckoned among tbe wealth of their 

1 the same manner as the peculmm, of a slave 

1 esteemed the property of his master." (Institutes, 

IT, 1, 2.) 
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"A man may appoint slaves, as well as freemen, to be 
liis heirs by testament, and may nominate the slaves of 
another as well as his own ; yet, according to the opinion 
of many, no master could formally make his own sloveB 
his heirs without freeing them ; but at present, hy our 
Constitution, masters may do this, which we have intro- 
duced not for the sate of innovation, hnt hecanse it 
seemed most just, and because Paulus, in his commenta- 
ries upon Sabinits and C/lantms, affirms that this was also 
the opinion of Atilictnas. We call a slave pfc^rias ser- 
vua if tho testator had only a naked property in him, the 
usufruct being in another. But in a Constitution of the 
Emperors Severus and Antordnus there is a case in which 
a slave was not permitted to be instituted heir by hie 
owner, althotigh his liberty was expressly given to him. 
The words are, ' It is consonant to right reason that no 
slave, accused of adultery with his mistress, shall be 
allowed, before a sentence of acquittal, to be made free 
by that mistress, who is alleged to be a partner in tha 
crime. Hence, if a mistress institute a slave such to be 
her heir, it is of no avail,' Alienus servus is one of whom 
the testator has only tho usufruct." (Institutes, II, 14.) 
" A slave instituted an heir by his master while he is a 
slave, becomes free at the death of his master, as well as 
his necessary heir by virtue of the will. But if he be 
manumitted in the lifetime of his master, he may accept 
or refuse the inheritance ; for he does not become a nec- 
essary heir, since he does not obtain both his liberty and 
the inheritance by viitue of the testament. But if he 
should bo aliened he can not enter upon the inheritance, 
nnless at the command of his new master, who, though 
his slave, may become the hpir of the testator. For a 
slave aliened can not obtain hi'; libeity, nor take an 
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inheritance to his own nse, by virtiie of the testameat 
of the master who transferred him, although his freedom 
was expreasly given by such testameat ; because a master 
who has aliened bis slave seems to have renounced the 
intention of enfranchising him ; and when the slave of 
another has been appointed heir, bnt remains ia slavery, 
he can not take the inheritance but by his master's order ; 
and if the slave be aliened in the lifetime of the testator, 
or even after his death, before he baa actually talien the 
inheritance, he must accept or refuse it at the command 
of Ms new master. But if the slave be enfranchised 
while the testator is alive, or after bis death, before he 
has accepted the heirship, be may enter upon the inherit- 
ance or not, at his option." (Institutes, II, Tit. 14, 
Sec. 1.) 

"The slave of another may legally be instituted an 
heir after the death of his master ; for slaves of an inher- 
itance not' entered upon may take by testament ; for an 
inberitaitee not yet entered upon "represents the person of 
the deceased, and not of the future heir. Thus the slave 
even of a child in the womb may be constituted an heir." 
(Id., Sec. 2.) 

" If the slave of many masters, all capable of taking 
by testament, is instituted heir by a stranger, he acquires 
a part (rf the inheritance for each master, who com- 
manded him to take it, according to the several propor- 
tions of property." (Id., Sec. 3.) 



"A man by will may appoint many degrees of heirs, 
and in default of all others be may constitute a slave his 
necessary heir." (Institutes, II, Tit. 15.) 

"If a testator constitute the slave of another his heir, 
supposing him free, and add. If lie does not become Wj 
heir, I subatUule MiEvms in his place, then, if that slave 
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should enter oa tlie iaheiltanco at the command of tis 
master, M»vius, the substitute, would he admitted to a 
moiety." (Id., Sec. 4.) 



"A slave, instituted aa heir hy his master, is a neces- 
sary heir ; and he is bo called because, at the death of 
the testator, he hecomes instantly free, and is compellable 
to take the heirship ; he, therefore, who suspects his cir- 
cumstances, commonly institutes his slave to be his heir 
in. the first, second, or some other place ; so that, if hs 
does not leave a sum. equal to his debts, the goods which 
are seized, sold, or divided among his creditors, may 
rather seem to be those of his heir than his own. But a 
slave, in recompense of this Inconvenience, is allowed 
whatever he Lath acqnired after the death of hia patron ; 
for such acquisitions are not to be sold, although the 
goods of the deceased should ever be so insufficient for 
the payment of his creditors." (Institutes, II, 19, 1.) 

" If a testator bequeath his female slaves and their off- 
spring, although the slaves die, their issue becomes due 
to the legatee ; and so if ordinary slaves are bequeathed 
together with vicarial ; for although the ordinary slaves 
die, yet the vicarial slaves will pass by virtue of the be- 
qnest. But where a slave is bequeathed with his peeuliufK, 
and afterward dies, or is manumitted or aliened, the leg- 
.acy of the peculium becomes extinct. The consequences 
will be the same if a piece of ground is bequeathed with 
the instruments of improving it ; for if the testator aliens 
the ground, the legacy of the instruments of husbandry 
is, of course, extinguished." (Institutes, II, 20, 17.) 

19. OF TEE PECULIUSI. 

"When the pecuUum of a slave is bequeathed, it is 
certain that the increase or decrease of it in the life of 
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the testator" bee omes the loss of the legatee; and if the 
pecuhum of a slftTe be left to him with his libeity an 1 
he increase the ])bcv,han babseiiuent to the death of the 
ttstattr and before the inheiitance la entei-el iip>n it 
la the opini q ot Julian that the mciease will jass to him 
as a legatee tot such a legacy does not hecouie due lut 
from the laj of the aLcejlame of the mheiitan e but 
should the ptculium ol a slave he heqieathel to a, 
stiaiif,er an inueahi, acquued withia the peiiod above 
mentioned will not pass nnder the legacy unless the 
acquisition were wale by loe'^nB of simpthmg apjjei 
taming to the j e i Imm foi the j fculium of a slivi. doea 
not belong to him attei ho ii manumitted by testament 
unless exprtssly gi\eii although if i m'istei m hia life 
time manumit hia slave his pemhum will \ ass to him 
of Lourse if not excepted And such is the iesi,npt of 
the Emperois 8eieru3 and Antonmuz who have also de 
daied that when a^ealum is bec[ueathed to ft sl*ve it 
does not seem intendel that he shouH ha^e the right of 
demanl n^ what he may haie expendi-d for the use of 
the mastei The same punces hive turther decliied that 
a slave seems utitltd to his ptcuh im if his libeit\ he left 
him on condition that he will hung in his lecounts and 
supply any ilefi(,iency out of the piofit^ of the pecuhiim ' 
(Institutes, II, 20, See. 20.) 

"A freed-man might formerly, with impunity, omit in 
hia will any mention of his patron ; for the law of the. 
twelve tables called the patron to the inheritance only 
when the freed-man died intestate without proper heirs ; 
but when the freed-man left only an adopted son, it was 
manifestly injurious that the patron should have no 
claim," (Institutes, III, 8.) 

" The law was therefore amended by the edict of the 
prsetor ; for evory fveod-man who made his testament was 
so to dispose his effects as to leave a moiety 
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to his patron ; and if tlie testator left notliing, or less 
than a moiety, then possession of half was given to tho 
patron eontiary to the will ; and if a freed-ioan die intes- 
tate, leaving an adopted heir, the possession of a half 
was given to the patron ; but disinherited childi'en by no 
means repelled the patron." (Id., Sec. 1.) 

" But afterward the riglitH of pattons who had wealthy 
froed-men were enlarged by the Paphian law, which pro- 
vides that he shall have a man's share out of the effects 
of his freed-man, whether dying testate or intestate, who 
hath left a patrimony of a hundred thousand sestertii and 
fewer than three childi'en ; so that, when a freed-man hath 
loft only one son or daughter, a half is due to the patron, 
as if the deceased had died testate without either son or 
daughter. But when there are two heirs, male or female, 
a tliird part only is due to tte patron ; and when there 
are three, the patron is wholly excluded." (Id., Sec. 2.) 

" But our Constitution ordained that if a freed-man or 
freed-woman die possessed of less than one hundred arvret, 
the patron shall not be entitled to any share in a testate 
succession. But where a freed-man, or woman, dies in- 
testate and without children, we have reserved the light 
of patronage entire as it formerly wag, according to the 
law of the twelve tables. But if a freed person die worth 
moi-e tban a bundred arvrei, and leave one child oi' many 
of eitlher sex or degree as the heirs and possessors of his 
goods, we have permitted tliat snch child or children 
shall succeed their parent to the entire exclusion of the 
patron and his heirs ; and if any freed persons die with- 
out children and intestate, we have called their patrons or 
patronesses to their whole inheritances ; and if any freed 
person, worth mora than a hundred arvrei, hath made a 
testament, omitting his patron, and left no children or 
hath disinherited them. ; or if a mother or maternal grand- 
father, being freed persons, have omitted to mention their 
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children in their wills, so that such wills can not he 
proved to be inofficious, then, liy virtue of our Constitu- 
tion, the patron shall suocead, not to a half, as formerly, 
but to a third pait of the estate of the deceased, by pos- 
Bession contra tahvlas; and, when freed persons leave less 
than the third part of their effects to their patrons, our 
Constitution ordains that the deficiency shall be sup- 
plied." (Id., Sec. 3.) 

The foregoing relates to the more modem freed-men of 
Borne, who were all Eoiaan citizens ; for previous to Jus- 
tinian — or A. D. 527— -the Dedliidi and Lat'nd never en- 
joyed any right of succession , for though they led the 
lives of freed-mon, at death they lost their liherties ; for 
their possession'', like the goods of slaves, were seized by 
their manumittor, who possessed them as pectdium by 
virtue of the law Juiiia ^arbmu. But Justinian decreed 
that all freed-men might become freemen of Rome or 
Roman citizens, {Id., See. 4.) 



"Although the goods of freed-men belonging eq^ually 
to all the children of the patron who are in the same de- 
gree, yet it is lawful for a parent to assign a freed-man to 
any one of hia children." (Institutes, III, 9.) 

"Freed persons of either* sex are assignable, not only 
to a son or grandson, but to a daughter or grand- 
daughter." (Id., Sec. 1.) 

"The power of assigning freed persons is given to him 
who hath two or more children unemaneipated, so that a 
father may assign a freed-man or freed-woman to chil- 
dren retained under their power ; hence, if a father would 
assign a freed-man to hia son, and afterward emanci- 
pate that son, the assignment would be good." (Id., 
Sec. 2.) 
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20. A KEW SPECIES OP SUCCESSION. 

" A new epeoies of Buccession liath taken its rise from 
the Constitution of Marcus Aurelius ; for if those slaves 
to whom freedom hath heea heqiieathed are desirous, for 
the sake of obtaining it, that the inheritance which hath 
not heea accepted hy the written heir, should he adjudged 
for their benefit, they shall obtain their request." (Insti- 
tutes, m, 13.) 

By the rescript of tie Emperor Marcus to Pompilius, 
Euftis declares, respecting Virginius Valeus, who by will 
bequeathed to certaia persons their freedom, it was en- 
acted, 

"All these to whom freedom was directly given shall 
tlien become free, as if the inheritance had been entered 
upon by the written heirs ; hut those whom the heir was 
ordered to laannmit shall obtain their freedom from tbo 
testator only. . . . And lost the use and emolument of 
this our rescript should be frustrated by any means, bo it 
known to the officers of our revenue that whenever an 
exchequer lays claim to the estate of a deceased person, 
the cause of liberty is to he preferred to any pecuniary 
advantage ; and the estate shall bo so seized as to pie- 
eerve the freedom of those who eotJd otherwise have ob- 
tained it, and this in as full a manner as if the inherit- 
ance had been entered upon the testamentary heir." (Id., 
Sec. 1.) 

"This rescript is introduced in favor of liberty, and 
also for the benefit of deceased persons, lest their effects 
should be seized and sold by their creditors ; for it is cer- 
tain that, when goods are adjudged to a particular man 
for the preservation of liberty, a sale by creditors can 
never take place ; for be to whom the goods are adjudged 
is the protector of the deceased, and must be a person 
who can give secm'ity to the creditors." (Id., See. 2.) 
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" This rescript takes place whenever freedom is con- 
ferred bj- testament. ... If a master die testate, and by 
codicil beciueath freedom, the rescript ehall bo in force." 
(Id., Sec. 3.) 

"Freedom once obtained shall not afterward be re- 
voked." (Id., Sec. 5.) 

"This Constitution was made for the protection of 
liberty ; and, thei-efore, when freedom is not given the 
Constitution has no effect." (Id., Sec. 6.} 

21. THE DECREE mRABILlS. 

"If a free woman had debased herself hy cohabiting 
with a slave, she lost her freedom by the Claudian decree, 
and, together with her freedom, her estate and substance. 
But this was, in our opinion, unworthy of our reign, and 
ought to be expimged ; hence, we have not permitted it 
to be inserted with the digests." (Institutes, Lib. Ill, 
Tit. 13.) 

22. OF A SLAVE HELD IN COMMON. 

"If a slave, who is in common to several masters, 
stipulate, he acg^uires a share of each master, according 
to the proportion which each has in the property of him. 
But if such slave should stipulate at the command of any 
particular master, or in his name, the thing stipulated 
will be affljuired solely for that master." (Institutes, III, 
18, 3.) 

" A freeman may become a slave." " Ex lUero servus 
fieri potest." (Institutes, lU, 20, Sec. 2.) 

"A slave is incapable not only of entering into an 
obligation with Mb master, but of binding himself to any 
other person." (Id., Sec. 6.) 

" A promise made for a bad purpose, such as to com- 
mit murder or sacrilege, is not binding." (Institutes, 
III, 20, Sec. 23. See, also. Cod., YIII, Tit. 39.) 
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" A slave, a piece of gi-oiiiwi, or a relic, can be paid as 
the price of a thing." (Institutes, III, 24, 2.) 
2S. OP RTJHAWAY OE STOLEN SLAVES, 
" If ft slave, who is sold stould run ftway or he stolen, 
and no fraud or negligence can be imputed to the seller, 
it must be inquired whether the seller undertook the safe 
CKstody of the slave till delivery should be made ; if he 
did, ho is ftnswerable ; if not, ho is secnre." (Institutes, 
m, 24, 3,) 

" "Whoever knowingly purchases ft sacred, religious, or 
public place, such as a forum or court of justice, it is 
void. But if he purchased them as .profane or private, 
being imposed upon by the seller, then such piirohaKer, 
not being able to obtain possession, may have an action 
&e empto against the seller, and recover damage for tbe 
deceit. The law ia the same if any person sliould mis- 
takiagly buy a fi'eeman instead of a slave." (Id., Sec. 5. ) 
" Species of commerce, as that of buying and selling 
slaves, oil, wine, or com." {In.stituteg, III, 26. See, 
also. Dig., XVn, Tit. 2; and Cod., Lib. IV, Tit. 37.) 



" Whatever is acquired by our slaves is wholly our 
own ; but what is acquired by children under our power, 
by means of their contracts, must lie divided according 
to our Constitution, which gives to the father the usu- 
fruct, but reserves the property to the son." (Institutes, 
m, 29.) 

" It ia certain that a slave who is in common between 
two or more, acquires for his mast^is in proportion to 
their property in him, unless he stipulate or receive in 
the name of them only; as. So you ptomi^e to give such 
a thing to Titius, my master ? for although it was a doubt 
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in, times past whether a filave, when commaaded, conld 
stipulate for one of his masters, yet it is now settled by 
our decision that a slave may acquire for him only who 
hath ordered the stipulation." (Id., Sec. 3.) 
25. DEFINITION OP THEFT. 

"Theft is the taking, using, or possessing anything 
hy fraud for the sake of gain ; and this is prohibited by 
the law of nature." (Institutes, IV, 1, 1. See, also. 
Dig., XLYII, Tit. 2 ; Cod., Lib. VI, Tit. 2.) 

" A theft can never be committed unless there appear 
to have heen an intention of stealing." (Id., Sec. 7.) 

" The words of the law, Aquilia, let him who kills a slave 
or beast of another forfeit the greatest price which either 
could have ieen sold for that year, mean this : If Titius 
accidentally kill a slave, who was then lame, or wanted a 
limb, or an eye, but had been within the space of a year 
perfect in all its parts, and valuable, then Titius shall be 
liable, not merely to his value on that day, but to his 
highest value at any time within a year preceding his 
death." (Institutes, IV, 3, 9.) 

" It hath prevailed by constmction, though not by the 
express word of the law, that not only the value of the 
slave is to he computed, as we have already mentioned, 
hut that an estimation must he made of whatever further 
damage is occasioned by his death." (Id feec 10 ) 

" The master of a slave who is hilled m'jy bring a n\il 
action of damages founded on the law Ag la and at 
the same time prosecute the offender for a cap til c n e 
(Id., Sec. 11.) 

" The first chapter of the law [..Igwi'/ia] suhjects every 
man to an action who, through design or negligence, kills 
the slave or heast of another, and that the third part gives 
a remedy for any other damage, so occasioned." (Id., 
Sec. 14.) 
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26. AN INJURY TO A SLAVE. 

" An injury is never considered as done to a slave, hvt 
througli him to tke master ; not, however, in the same 
manner ss through a wife or child, as when some atro- 
cious injury is done to the slave, manifestly in despite of 
the master, as if any one should cruelly heat the slave of 
anotior ; but if a man should give ill language to a slave, 
or strike him witli his fist, the master is entitled to action 
against him," (Institutes, IV, 4, 3.) 



"The prtetor hath also given actions de pecalio against 
fathers and masters, who, although they were not legally 
hound by the contracts of their children and slaves, ought, 
in equality, to he bound to the extent of a peculiura, 
which is, as it were, the patrimony and separate estate of 
a son, a daughter, a slave." (Institutes, IV, 6, 10.) 

27. LIABILITY OP THE MASTER FOU THE SLAVE, 

" For any business negotiated by a slave acting under 
the command of his master, the prsctor will give an 
action against the master for the whole value of the 
transaction ; for, whoever contracts with a slave, is pre- 
sumed to have done it on a confidence in the master." 
(Institutes, IV, 7, 1.) 

28. N0X.V1. ACTIONS OF SLAVES. 

"Noxal actions are given on account of the offenses of 
slaves, as when a slave commits a theft or robbery, or 
docs any damage or injury. And, when the master or 
owner of a slave is condemned upon this account, it is in 
his option either to pay the estimate of the damage done, 
or deliver up bis slave as a recompense." (Institutes, 
rV, 8. 8ee,also,Dig..IX,Tit.4; andCod.,III,Tit.41.) 
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" Nbxa is the slave or tie offeiider. M>xia is the 
offense, whetlier theft, damage, rapine, injury." (Id.., 
Bee. 1.) 

" It is reasonably permitted to the master to deliver np 
the offending slave, for it would he unjust to make the 
master liable beyond the body of the slave himself." 
(Id., 8eo. 2.) 

" No real actions follow the person ; thus, the master 
ia liable while the slave belongs to him. K the slave 
become subject tj a new master then he beromes liable ; 
but it the slave bo manumitted he may be pio&ei,uted by 
direct aitiDn and the rojcm dediho id extinguished. 
But an action ■which ■n as at fiist diiect may ifterward 
become noxal for if a freeman guilty of malfeasance, 
become a ala\e^md ur faist book shows in what cases 
this may happen — then the direct action against the slave 
is changed into a noxal action against the master." (Id., 
Sec. 5.) 

" Although a slave commit a malfeasance against his 
master, yet no action can arise, for no obligation can 
arise between a master and his slave. And, although a 
slave hath passed ont of your power, you can not sue 
him, neither can a slave who hath been aliened or manu- 
mitted, bring any action against his late master." 
(Id., Sec. 6.) 

III. As we have given from the Institutes of Justinian, 
collated with the other parts of the civil law, all the laws 
on slavery in the Institutes, we will new present a 
brief digest of these laws, so that the reader may perceive 
clearly in connection their different parts, and thus 
be the better prepared to judge of their character. 

1, The first division of persons is into freemen and 
slaves. (Institutes, I, 3; Dig., I, Tit. 6.) Freedom is 
defined to be " the natural power of acting as we please, 
unless prevented by force or by law." (Institutes, I, 
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3, 1.) Among free persona there are many diiferencea, 
suob as inffentci, liherti, and libertini; but among slaves 
there is none, as they are all reduced to the lowest level. 
(Institutes, I, Z, 5.) A freeman is one born of free 
parents. But if tlte mother he free, and the father a 
slave, the child is free. (Institutes, 1, 4 ; Cod., VII, 14.) 
2. Justinian thus defines : " Slavery is when one man 
is subject to the dominion of another, aecording to the 
law of nations, though contrary to natural right." (In- 
stitutes, I, 3, 2.) 

The following is a condensed view of the state of 
slavery in Rome, as drawn by Taylor; (Elem, Civ. 
Law, 429, from the Roman code ; Dig., Lib. L, Tit. 17, 
Law 32 and 209,} 

" Slaves were held pro nullis, pro martms, pro quadru- 
pedibus ; nay, they were in a much worse state than any 
cattle whatsoever. They had no head in the state — no 
name, title, or register ; they were not capable of being 
injured, nor could they take by purchase or descent ; they 
had no heirs, and, therefore, could make no will, exclu- 
sive of what was called their peculium ; whatever they 
acquired was their master's ; they conld not plead, nor be 
pleaded for, but were excluded from ail civil affairs what- 
ever ; they could not claim the indulgence of absence, 
reipuhlkm causa ; they were not entitled to the rights 
and considerations of matrimony, and, therefore, had 
no relief in case of adultery ; nor were they proper ob- 
jects of cognation, or affinity, but of quasi- cognation 
only ; they could he sold, transferred, or pawned as goods 
or personal estate, for goods they were, and as such they 
were esteemed ; they might be tortured for evidence, and 
punished at the discretion of their loi-d, or even put to 
death by his authority." The quotations we have given 
from the civil law sustain this picture of it drawn by 
Dr. Taylor. 
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3. As we bave given the proper definition of slavery, 
and the picture of it as drawn from the Soman law, let hb 
now notice the various ways by which men became slavoa. 
(1.) By war. Captives taken in war were sold. (In- 
stitutes, Lib. I, Tit. 3, L. S, Also, lastitntes, I, Tit. 23.) 
They were sold aa belonging to tbe treasury, or dis- 
tributed among the soldiers by lot. In reference to the 
practice of seJling prisoners With a ciown on their heads, 
we find the expression sub corona venire, vendere. (G^ali., 
VII, 4 ; Liv,, V, 22 ; Cos. Bell, Gall., m, 16.) " After 
the fall of the Samnites, thirty-six thousand captives 
were sold as slaves, for two millions, thirty-three 
thousand pieces of brass. Lucretius, ia the Volscian 
war, in one town, took four thousand prisoners. The 
Eomans in tbe first Pnnio war took twenty thousand 
prisoners. Augustus having taken tbe Salaasi, sold, as 
slaves, thirty-six thousand, of whom eight thousand were 
capable of bearing arms. Ceesar, in the Gallic wars, 
took more than four hundred thousand prisoners." 

(2.) By Mdnapping and commerce. The slave-trade 
began as early as tbe days of Joseph. Among the 
Egyptians, Cyrenians, and Carthaginians, tbe slave- 
trade flourished. They were chiefly drawn from the in- 
terior, whore kidnapping was carried on as now. The 
Grecian Isies were leaders in this course, by a regulai' 
business of commerce and piracy united, depending 
greatly on kidnapping as supplying the resources. 

(3.) Some were bom slaves. They were bom such of 
bond-women. (Institutes, I, 3, 6.) It became a maxim 
of common law, that the child follows the condition of 
the mother — Partus sequitur ventrem. 

(4,) By BeUing themselves. Free-born citizens some- 
times sold themselves for tbe sake of sharing the price. 
(Institutes, I, 3, 4.) This was permitted by a law of 
Claudius, about A. D, 32, though manifestly contrary to 
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the general rule, that no man can change his condition 
by his own authority. (Dig., XL, Tit, 12, Law 37.) 
The person selling himself was required, 1. To he at least 
twenty years of age. (Dig., SL, 12, 7.) 2. With a 
certain knowledge of his birth and condition. (Dig., 
XL, Tit. 14 ; and Dig., XL, 12, 14.) 3. The purchaser 
most act lona fide. (Ibid., Laws 7, 16.) 4. The price 
was completely at his disposal. (Dig., XL, Tit. 12, L. 
1 and 5.) The Emperor Leo YI, Philesophns, between 
A. D. 886 and 908, the duration of his reign, abrogated 
this law of Claudius by his Novel. 59, and the reasons for 
the abrogation are that the law should be, in the place of 
a father, to protect, and the man is to be considered as in- 
sane who would change freedom for slavery, and such an 
act is, therefore, null and void. See the Constitution of 
Leo, in the 16th chapter, on the effects of Christianity on 
the Roman civil law. 

(5.) Some, from being free, became slaves by the oper- 
ation of certain laws. " A freeman may become a slave." 
(Institutes, III, 20, 2.) 

Thieves were made slaves according to the twelve tables. 
" If the robbery be committed by day, and if the robber 
be taken in the act, let him he beaten with rods, and be- 
come the slave of him whom he robbed." (Table II, 
Law 2.) 

A free woman who cohabited with a slave might be 
reduced to the same condition with the slave. 

Under the empire the rule became estabiished that per- 
sons condemned to death, to the mines, and to fight with 
wild beasts, lost their freedom, and their property was 
confiscated, so that they could make no will. (Dig., Lib. 
XXVIII, Tit. 1, Sec. 8.) But this was not the earlier 

By a constitution of Claudius, a freed-man who mis- 
conducted himself toward his patron was reduced toward 
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tig former state of slavery. (Suet. Claud., 25.) But 
this was not the law in'the time of Nero. (Tac. Arm., 
Sill, 27.) Criminals of various classes were doomed to 
servitude, and deprived of citiaensliip. They were tliea 
termed servi jmna, and during the commonwealth were 
the property of the BepubUc. But this mode of enslav- 
ing waB abolished by Justiuian. 

(6.) By diminution. This is the change of a man's for- 
mer coudition, and is threefold — the greater, the less, and 
the least. The greater is when, the man loses both the 
right of a citizeu and his liberty, such as those who be- 
come slaves of punishment, or frced-men for ingratitude 
to their patrons, and such as suffer themselves to be sold 
for the sake of sharing the price. The right of cognation 
is also lost, (Institutes, I, 16, Law 4 and 6.) In many 
instances freed-men might still be retained in a state of 
servitude bordering on slavery. (laBtitutes, II, 19, Sec. 
3 and 4.) 

i. Slaves are in the power of their masters. The mas- 
ters had the power of life and death over them, and what- 
soever the slave acquired belonged to the master. (Insti- 
tutes, I, 8, 1.) The slave had no personal rights. In 
the legal sense he had no ea^tuf, no legal rights, no legal 
capacity, so that he could be sold, or bartered, or pawned 
at the pleasure of his master. Still, positive morality in 
the social life had its effects in meliorating the condition 
of the slaves. This — the right of life and death — contin- 
ued down to a late time, or to the end of the Kepublic. 
This power was gradually limited by the Lex Petronia, 
which forbade slaves to be arbitrarily punished, without 
the decision of a judge. By a constitution of Aatoninua 
whoever carelessly killed his slave was punished as if he 
killed the slave of another. Justinian laid further restric- 
tions on ciTiel treatment. (Institutes, I, 8, 2 ; Dig., I, 6.) 
A constitution of Claudius enacted, that if a man exposed 
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his infirm slaves, they should hecome free ; and the consti- 
tution, also ileclateJ that, if they were put to death, the act 
should he murder. (Suet, Claud., 25.) It was also en- 
acted hy Constantine, A. D. 334— Cod., Ill, Tit. 38, L. 
11 — that in sales of division of property, slaves, such aa 
hushand and wife, parents and children, brothers and sis- 
ters, should nut he separated. This was a Christian ele- 
ment, unknown to the real civil code of heathen Rome. ■ 
5. Slaves can have no property. Whatever they have 
at any time acquired, by delivery, stipulation, donation, 
bequest, or hy any other means, belongs to the master, 
(Inst., II, Tit. y, L. 3.) The slaves, however, possessed 
St their private property the pecuUum, such as they ac- 
imied independently of the service they rendered to their 
misters btill, even this was mostly imder the control 
ot then masters, and it could be seized by them as a mat- 
ter of right, thongh nnder some restrictions, more hy cus- 
tom, however, than hy law. (Institutes, II, 12 ; also II, 
Tit 20, Sec, 2 ; and III, Tit. 29.) 

6 A slave can make no contracts. The law says, "A 
stapniation is also void if made with one who is under 
your portei, or if he stipulate with you; for a slave is 
incapable not only of entering into an obligation with 
his master, hut of binding himself to any other person." 
(Institutes, III, Tit. 20, Sec. 6.) 

7. Slaves had no connubiu-m, or marriage. Their union 
with a person of their own rank was called contuhemium. 
This name was also applied to other cases of unlawful 
connection, (Cod., 11, 21, 4; Cod., V, 5, 3 ; Cod., V, 
5, 9 ; Cod., YI, 59, 9.) Hence, there was no process for 
adultery in favor of a slave. (Cod,, IX, 9, 23; Dig., 
XL VIII, 5, 6.) But though civil forms might be disre- 
garded among slaves, the laws of nature as to incestuous 
commerce wei-e held in full force, as it is said, "For 
although civil policy extinguish civil rights, yet over 
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natural rights it lias no such power." (Institutes, I, 15, 
3. See, also. Dig., XXIII, Tit. 2, L. 14, Sec. 2.) 

Concubinage is fully described in the last title of Di- 
gest XXV. It was entered into before witnesses, other- 
wise it became prostitotion. (Dig., XXV, 7, 3.) The 
parties might dissolve the contract and cohabitation at 
pleasure. (Dig., XXV, 7, 1.) It did not admit of adnJ- 
tery. (Dig., XXV, 7, 3.) As maniages were discoui- 
aged between officers of state in the provinces and the 
female inhabitants, they were permitted to take concu- 
bines in the provinces. (Dig., XXV, L. 5 ; Dig., XXIII, 
2, 38 and 57.) It was i-egalated by Constantine — Cod., 
V, 26~and Justinian. (Nov., 18, 74 and 89.) 

The following from Ulpiran, collated with the notes of 
Gothofredns — Tit. 5, de hU qui in polestale surd — will give 
the exact view of ntaniage, according to Roman law ; 
"Children born of lawful matrimony are in the power 
of their parents. It is a law of matrimony, if among 
those who contract the nuptials there is a marriage — con- 
JiiiSiwm— and the male and female have the power, and 
each consent, if they aie in their own power, or their par- 
ents, if in the power of parents. Marriage — connubium — 
is the power of lawfully taking a wife. Roman citizens 
can Contract marriage with Roman citizens, and with 
Latins or stiangei-s, if it is granted. With slaves there 
is no marriage — contmHunt." On the foregoing Gotho- 
fredns remarks, confirming his notes with citations from 
various part« of the civil law : " What is marriage — 
comvubium? It is this; The male ought to bo of age, 
the female marriageable, or more than twelve years of 
age. Three things are req^uired in matrimony : First, 
that those who contract aro Roman citizens ; that they 
are of due age ; that there is a lawful consent, either by 
themselves, if they have the right, or by the consent of 
their parents." 
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8. Slaves are transmitted Isy inheritance from parents 
to diiidren, like other property, (Institutes, I, Tit, 19.) 

9. A slave can not he a witness legally. (Institutes, 
II, Tit. 10, See, 6 ; Nov. Just, 90, C. 6 ; Leonis Const. 
49.) But in those cases in which no other witness can 
be had, the testimony of a slave can be admitted — Dig., 
XXII, 7 ; Cod,, IV, 20 — under certain restrictions. The 
reason for refusing the testimony was that they could not 
act independently, hecause they were slaves. 

10. A runaway slave — -fugidvus — could not he lawfully 
received or harbored ; for to conceal him was furtum — 
theft. The master was entitled to pursue him wherever 
he pleased, and it was the duty of all authorities to give 
him aid in recovering slaves. The rights of the mas- 
ter were in no wise affected hy his running away. (Insti- 
tutes, III, 13, 3 ; Dig., XI, Tit. 4, De Fugitims.') He 
that concealed him was, by law, pronounced and treated 
as fur, pr thief. Is, qui fuffiHvum celmU, fur est. The 
secreter of a fugitive is liable to death also. (Cod., IX, 
20, 7.) 

11. An injury is never considered as done to a slave, 
but through him to the master — Institutes, IV, 4, 3 — and 
the master alone can seek and obtain redress. 

12. The state of slavery among the Romans was ferm- 
inated by manumission. It was also terminated by 
various positive enactments, either by way of reward to 
the slave or punishment to the master. The Senaius Con~ 
svltum SUanitmum is an example of the former ; and va- 
rious subsequent constitutions gave freedom to slaves 
who discovered the perpetrators of certain crimes. (Cod. 
Theod., Tit. 21, C. 2.) After the establishment of Chris- 
tianity, liberty, under certain restrictions, conid be ac- 
quired by becoming a monk or clergyman. (Novel., 5, 
O. 2 ; aud Nov., 123, C. 17, S5.) Every individual mas- 

1 the power of manumitting his slave, if he 
22 
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cIioaQ to do so, and ttis manumission could, bo executed 
in several forms. 

Manumission was not Keard of while slavery was un- 
known ; btit wlien slavery, in violatiou of the law of 
nature, was introduced by unjust human laws, and in- 
vaded liberty, the benefit of manumission became then a 
consequence. (Institutes, I, Tit. 5.) 

Manumission was effected by varions ways. Cicero 
mentions three principal ones ; namely, by the census, by 
vivdkta, and by wUl. The civi! or Roman law enumeratea 
twelve modes of emancipation, withont giving a complete 
list. (Cod., VII, Tit. 6 and 7.) We will select the 
most nsnal modes of manumission, as it would be nn- 
necessary for onr purpose to trace all the varions forms 
and ciccnniBUnoes, as they would not instruct our read- 
ers, seeing there are many legal distinctions which are 
■ unintelligible to most readers of our times, without mucli 
discussion. We will give the leading forms and the most 
important circumstances of each, avoiding obscure and 
intricate legal distinctions. 

(1.) By the census. A man was said to be free by the 
census when his name was inserted in the censor's roll, 
with the approbation of his master at the public census. 

(2.) By the vindicta. This, perhaps, was the oldest 
form of maanmisaion. It obtained its name from Yin- 
dicius, who made Ituown the conspiracy of the Tarquins 
and was freed on that account. The foiin was as follows : 
The master, placing his hand upon the head of the slave, 
said in presence of the prtetor, " It is my will that this 
man should be free." The lictor, placing his staff on 
the head of the slave, said, " I pronounce this man to be 
free." Then followed congratulations from the master 
and others to the newly-freed man. (Dig., XL, 2 ; Ood., 
VII, 1.) 

(3.) By will or testament. The slave was freed either 
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directly or by an express clause of the will, and it was 
left to the heir to efl'ect the emancipation. Sometimes 
conditioas were anaexed, as the payment of a certain 
aam to the heir, eerving tha heir daring youth, or for 
a number of years, and often, to some degree, during life, 
{lastitntes, I, 5, 1 ; Dig., XL, Tit. 4 ; Cod., VH, Tit. 2.) 
(4.) By epiftle. Slaves were also maauraitted hy letter, 
signed by the master ia presence of five witnesses, or be- 
fore his friends, five witnesses being preseat at the decla- 
ration. (Institutes, I, 5, 1.) 

(5.) By adoption. The ancient lawyers of Eome de- 
cided that " slaves " adopted by their masters obtain free- 
dom hy their adoption ; and Jnstinian ordained, in pur- 
saance, that " a slave whom any master nominates to be 
his son, in the presence of a magistrate, becomes free by 
such nomination, although it does not confer on him any 
filial relation." (Institates, I, 11, 12.) 

(6.) By malting hira tutor. A man, by will, may as- 
sign his own slave to be a tutor, with liberty; or if a 
slave be appointed tutor by testament, without mention- 
ing liberty, he is tacitly enfranchised, and is therefore 
legally constituted a tutor. (Institutes, I, 14, 1.) 

(7.) A slave may be made free by being made an heir, 
and if he be made aa heir withoat liberty, he becomes 
free of conseq^uence. (Institutes, II, Tit. 14 ; also Tit. 
14, Sec. 1, 2, 3.) 

(8.) When Christianity prevailed, slaves could be 
emancipated in the face of the Church by imperial con- 
stitution. (Institutes, I, 5, 1.) By a oonstitation of 
Justinian, a master coald set free both his wife who was 
a slave, and her children, ao that they might enjoy free- 
dom as if bom free. (Novel., 78, Cap. 3 and 4.) 

The foregoiag comprise the principal modes of eman- 
cipation ; and yet there seems to have been great latitude 
given by the Roman law, and great encouragement to 
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6 and 7 — furnish tlie elucidation of this remart, as only 
few of them can he reduced to the modes mentioned 
above ; althongi they are all such as to require legal 
canses and proper testimonials, according to Boman law. 

18. There were, however, certain restrictions on eman- 
cipation. It could not take place, in fraud of creditors. 
(Institutes, Lih, I, lit G Dig XL 9 Cod VII 11) 
A master under tTn,nty yeait. of age could not maauniit 
without the approbation ot his guaidian 01 a court (In 
Btitutes, I, 6, 4.) Augustus ipstiamed the ught of mlis 
criminate and unlimited manumission A slave who 
was ill treated coild lompd the mastei to sell him to 
another. Tho power of life and death over slaves was 
first sought to he legally alolished by Adunn and Anto 
ninus Pius. Con'^fantme restrained the power of life 
and death over the slaie 

Tke freed-man, th ugh legallj and. piiL-titally iree stiH 
retained a relation of ippendeme on hii fo mei n istei 
He received, liowevtr a nan e wkidi sh wed he was a 
Eoman citizen. He also wore the t qc the dress of the 
free-born Roman. Hi, was obliged to obserie a lespect 
ful demeanor towaid lis lormei maiiter issist him in 
misfortune, and not sie h m in liw Freed men who 
had grossly violated these tbl gitions were pi niched and 
were sometimes aga n leducel to slaverj 

The freed-men, m certain periods (f the Komaa gov 
ernment, were divided mto the DediUtu the Latt ti an 1 
the cives M&mani. 

The Dedititii were those who were merely subjects of 
the Roman government They weie n ither slaves citi 
Kens, nor Ladnl Their ti-iil onlfitn i\ i'^ that cf ■» 
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conquered people, wio did. not individually lose their 
freedom, but us a commdiiity had no political esisteace. 

The Laiini had not the conmiiium, and were wanting 
in various characteristics holonging to a Roman citizen. 
But he could obtain citizenship in several ways. 

In considering the legal condition of the lihertini, or 
freed-men, it is proper to remark that, though they might 
become dvea Somani, their patrons had stil! certain rights 
over them. Their state did not allow them to make a 
wiil, cor take property under a will, nor of being named 
tutors to a wiH. They eould take, howevev, by way of 
Jidd commisaum. The sons of libertini were ingenui ; but 
they were sometimes taunted with their servile origin. 

Paternal power among the Eomans extended to the 
life, death, or condition of the children and grandchil- 
dren. The father could also sell his children, and other- 
wise control them. (Institutes, I, Tit. 9: Cod., THI, 
Tit. 47.) 

The act of mannmisaion created a new relation between 
the mannmittor and the slave, which was analogous to 
that between father and son. The maaumitfor became, 
with respect to the freed-man, his patron, and the manu- 
mitted person became the libertm, or freed-man, of the 
manumittor. The word paironus — fiom paUf — indicates 
the nature of the relation. The freed-man became the 
client of the patron. He adopted the Uentile name of 
the patron. Cicero's freed-man, Tyio, was called M. 
Tulline Tyro. The patron, too, might pnnish him sum- 
marily for neglect of the duties of his station. A law 
was prepared in tie time of Nero, and passed under the 
later Emperors, to authorize the pation foi certain crimes 
to re-easlave the fieed-man. The Lex ^Ha Serbia gave 
the patron the right of prosecuting the freed-man for in- 
gratitude, Ut ingratuw. accusare. (Dig., XL, Tit. 9, L. 
30.) An ingrotus was called fiSertits imptus, as heing 
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deficient in. piety. The fieed-man. couH not, an a general 
rule, iastitute a capital charge against bis patron. The 
freed-nian was bound to support the patron and his chil- 
dren in case of necessity, aad the management of hia prop- 
erty and the tutelage of his children ; and. if lie refused, 
he was called ingratus — ungrateful. (Dig., XXXVII, Tit. 
14, L. 19.) 

There ai-e many iuti-icate points in the Roman law in 
reference to the relations of patrons and freed-men. Tlic 
object we have in view renders it niinecessary to purhue 
the subject further. (See the various parts of tlio civil 
law on this subject, and Anthon's Dictionary of Gieeb 
and Roman Antiquities, on the vioi^\ Latimts, lAherfus, 
Deditmi, Patremus.') 

The reader will perceive the vast difference between the 
Roman laws on emancipation and those of our slave 
states. In most states an especial act of the Legislature 
is to be had for each proposed case. In other states, ex- 
patriation is mostly exacted. So that Christian America, 
in the matter of emancipation, is infinitely behind heathen 
Rome in awarding to men the exercise of natural rights. 
IV. We will now consider the actual condition of 
slaves as history depicts it, in connection with the legal 
enactments. 

1, Slaves existed at Rome from the first ; but they were 
not numerous under the kings and in the earlier ages of 
the Republic. The different trades were carried on chiefly 
fay the clients of the patriciaES, and the small farms were 
cultivated by the proprietors aad their children. But 
when new territories were conquered, and the patricians 
obtained large estates, slaves came into requisition. (Liv., 
V, 0. 12.) Through wars and commerce slaves eould 
easily be obtained at a cheap rate, and their immber soon 
became so great that the poor freemen were thrown oat 
of employ. Julius Cassar endeavored, but in vain, to 
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eftact that of those who attend cattle, one-third shonld he 
freemen. (Suet. Jul., 42.) In Sicily, the great corn re- 
gion for Rome, the number of agiioultural elayes was 



2. As to the nnmher of slaves, we remark : Though 
lai-ge numbers were soon employed in agriculture, the 
nnmher of those who served as personal attendants still 
continued to he small. But as luxury increased the num- 
ber of slaves also increased, Athenteus states that some 
Romans possessed ten or twenty thousand slaves, or even 
more. Two hundred was no uncommoa number for one 
person. From the time of Augustus to Justinian we 
may allow throe slaves to one freeman. The free pop- 
ulation of Italy was then said to be 6,944,000, and the 
slaves 20,832,000, making a total of 27,776,000. Gib- 
bon says, "After weighing every circumstance which 
could influence the balance, it seems probable that there 
existed twice as many provincials as there were citizens 
of either sex and of every age, and that the slaves were 
at least equal in number to the free inhabitants of the 
Roman world. The total amount of this imperfect cal- 
culation would rise to about 120,000,000 of persons." 

According to this the nnmher of slaves and free per- 
Bons was each 60,000,000. 

3. Masters were responsible for the acts of their slaves ; 
yet the master acqnu'ed no rights against the slave in 
consequence of his derelicts. Other persons might obtain 
rights against a slave in consequence of his wrong acts, 
bnt their right conld not be prosecuted against him till ha 
was manumitted. The slave was protected against inju- 
ries from other persons. If the slave was killed, the mas- 
ter might either prosecute the killer for a capital offense, 
ot sue for damages under the Lex AquUia. (Dig., IS, 
Tit. 2.) The master had also a pr<xtoria actio to twice 
the amount of the estimated damage against those who 
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corrupted liia slave, ami led liim into bad practices. 
(Dig., XI, Tit. 3, Sec. 1, where the worda of the text 
are given.) He had also an action against a person 
who committed stuprum with Lis female Blave. (I*ig-, 
SLVn, Tit. 10, See. 25.) In all these guards there was 
no reference to the benefit of the slave, hut to the master 

- 4. On the punishment of slaves we refer to the laws 
and the history of facts, as recorded hy ancient authors. 
The treatment of slaTes varied greatly, according to the 
dispositions of their masters ; bat they appear, on the 
whole, to liave been treated with greater severity and cru- 
elty than among the Athenians. Originally the mastei' 
could use the slave as ho pleased. Under the Republic 
the law does not seem to have protected the person or life 
of the slave at all ; hut the cruelty of masters was to 
some extent restrained under the empire. The general 
treatment of slaves, however, seems to have been but 
little affected by legislative enactments. In early tiiaes, 
when the number of slaves was small, they were treated 
with more indulgence and more like members of the fam- 
ily. (Hor- Ep. II, 1, 162.) But with the increase of 
numbers and luxury the scene was changed. 

The obedience of slaves was enforced with severe disci- 
pline. The masters availed themselves of the latitude of 
the law in this respect to the utmost extent. One of the 
most easy punishments was their removal from the city 
to the country, where they wore obliged to work in chains 
and fetters. (Plant. Mort., I, 1, 18.) They were fre- 
quently beaten with sticks, or sconrged with the whip ; 
bnt tbeio were so common as to create no sensation, as 
Chrysalus says. (Plaut. Bacchid., I, 3, 131.) Euna- 
ways, who were also called fures — thieves — were branded 
on the forehead with a mark, or aUgma, and were there- 
fore called no(«(i, or inacnpii. (Mort., VIII, 75,9.) They 
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were sometiraos Iiung up Ijy tho iands with weights tied 
to their feet. (Plaut. Asin., II, 2, 37, 38.) A blow with 
the hand was a ready discipline. (Jut., 9, 5.) If a slave 
spoke or coughed at a forhidden time he was flogged hj a 
serece mastoi'. (Sen., Ep. 47.) ITie dress of Eoman 
ladies when not duly adjusted by the slaves, gave occa- 
Bion to severe correction on the slave's hack. (Mort., Lib. 
II, Ep. 66.) Burning alive was resorted to, and Tertul- 
lian says it was first used for slaves alone. (Terlid. de 
anima, 1.) But it were endiese to go through the varied 
modes which a crael ingenuity invented to torture and 
keep ia subjection the poor slaves. (See Bibl. Repos. for 
1835, Vol. VI, pp. 422-424.) The laws which abolished 
the master's power of life and death were obeyed with 
great reluctance, and virtually repealed by an increase 
in inferior punishments. 

5. The principles of justice, however, comprised in the 
civil law, seem to have made their impression from time 
to time on the Roman mind, so as to produce enactments 
restraining the cruelties toward slaves. And though the 
remedy was not sufficient to cancel the evil, it was, at 
least, a pretext against the system. The first law in their 
favor was the lex Cornelia de siccariis, under the dictator- 
ship of Tulla, about eighty years before Christ, by which 
the killing even of a slave became punishable. (Dig,, 
XLVIII, Tit. 8.) The power of life and death was 
resti'ained by Claudins the successor of Caligula, about 
A. D. 43. (Dig., XLVni, Tit. 8, Law 2.) Nero, in 
A. D. 61, by the Lex Petronia deprived masters of the 
power of sending their slaves to fight wild beasts at the 
public shows. The Emperor Adrian, about A. D. 120, 
prohibited generally cruel treatment toward slaves, and he 
banished Umhricia, a lady of quality, for five years, be- 
cause, for dighi causes, she treated cruelly her slaves. An- 
toninus Pius, about A. D. 140, applied the lex Cornelia de 
23 
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giccariis, especially to masters of slaves ; oad the sama 
law was strengthened by Severns, A. D. 195, and hy Con- 
stantine. (Cod., IX, Tit. 14.) Slaves might always in- 
duce an investigafion by flying to the statutes of the 
princes, according to the decision of Valentinian, Tlieo- 
dosius, and Arcadias, A. D. 386. (Cod., I, Tit. 25.) 
And Arcadins and Hononus, A. D S97 oi lain d thit 
all who fled to the churches were piotbcted (Col I Tit 
12.) Nevertheless, slaveholders who were ill diij osed 
had no very effectual reatraint on them m conseiuence of 
these restraining laws. Yet the prevalence of Chiittianity 
greatly lelieved the slaves and procuied foi them the ces 
sation of many cruelties, and the mitigation of most is 
we shall see, when we come to coniidei the distipl ne ot 
the piimitive Church. 

6. The slave-trade of Rome was a lit^e bus ness The 
traders called manffanes were held m disrepite and weie 
distinguished from the merchants The civil law do 
scribes them thus; "Men arc not to be conwdeied as 
merchandise ; on this account the tiiieis aie called man 
ffanes, or venal persons, but not merchints Ma iganes 
mm mercaiores, sed venaliciaHi appellati sunt. (Dig., L, 
Tit. 16, Law 207.) The tirade was lucrative, and great 
fortimes, then as now, were accumulated by it. The 
slave-dealers usually accompanied an army, and pur- 
chased the prisoners for a small sum, and sold them at 
advanced prices. The trader Thoranius, who lived in the 
time of Augustus, was well known. (Suet. Octav., 69 ; 
Macrob. Sat., II, 4.) Martial— VIII, 13 — mentions an- 
other great dealer in slaves, named Gargilianus. Slaves 
wete sold at auction at Rome, and were exposed on scaf- 
folds, and exhibited for examination. Purchasers took 
care to have the slaves stripped naked ia order to detect 
the defects which the dealers endeavored to conceal. 
Slaves of great beauty sold at extravagant prices. The 
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characters of tlic slaves were written on. scrolls and placed 
oa their necks. 

7. The value of slaves varied with circumstanccB. At 
the camp of Lncullus slaves sold for foar drachmse each. 
Under the empire, oi- on the increase of wealth and iux- 
"ary, slaves hrought a very high price. Beautiful slaves 
always sold highest. Slaves who brought a profit to the 
owners brought a high price. Literary men, doctors and 
stage-players, brought a high price, 

8. The customary allowance for a slave was a modius 
or peck of corn a week. Salt and oil were commonly 
allowed, and, occasionally, vinegar, salt-fish, and olives. 
They had daily a pint and a half of wino. Slaves near 
towns procured for themselves other necessaries and even 
luxnries. 

9. They were not permitted to wear the toffa or citi- 
zen's gown and other badges of citizenship. In most 
other respects they were clothed like others, till Alexander 
Severus appointed a certain garb for them. This was 
soon ahandoned, because it showed to the slaves the supe- 
riority of their numbers. 

10. Masters could work their slaves as many hours in 
the day as they saw fit, but they usually allowed them the 
holy days and festivals. The laborers on the great farms 
were shut op at night in an egastuium, or work-house, 
resembling a prison. Each slave had a separate cell. 
Public holidays, amounting to about thirty in a year, 
were allowed them. 

11. There were, however, certain privileges awarded to 
slaves. They were permitted to follow any religion they 
pleased. Public slaves were employed about temples. 
The customary rights of burial were allowed them, be- 
cause death put an end to all human distinctions. It was 
the dnty of the master to bury the slave. (Dig., SI, Tit. 
7, See. 31.) At the festival of Saturn special indulgen- 
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COB of speeclk and conduct were allowed them. But all 
Bucli privileges and indulgences depended on the mete 
will of tte master, and were never considered as a matter 
of right 

12 Maiteis were often at great paina to teach slaves 
vinous OLCupation^ and even accomphshmonta and 
inBtmaoia were chcsen often fir this purpose The 
object of the education nas the meie benefit ot tho mas 
ter and n t the meutil oi moial cultuie of the J-nes 
There was however no law that pre\entel the miftnn, 
tion of slaves m anj briiiLh oi leamm^ Tho employ 
menta ot sUvas thpietoie corresjjoadpd to all the pitfit 
able pursuits m wh ch the master coull ad\ antigeonily 
employ him 

13 hKiea were divided into ■various classes They 
were either public or private. Public slaves were those 
which belonged to the state or to public bodies, such as 
provinces, munidpia, collegia, decuria, etc., or to the em- 
peror in his sovereign capacity, and employed in public 
duties, and not attached to his household or private 
estate. These were acquired hy war or purchase. Public 
slaves of aa inferior character were employed as rowers 
in the fleet and in the servile public occupations. (Dig., 
I, Tit. 5, Sec. 1.) 

A body of slaves belonging to one person were called 
famUia. {Dig., L, Tit. 16, See. 40.) When there were 
many in one house they were frequently divided into 
decuria, or tens. But independent of this division thoy 
were divided into ceitain classes of a higher or lower 
rank, such as Ordinarii, Vulgaris, Mediastirii, Quales- 
Quales. (Dig., SLVIT, Tit. 10, Sec. 16.) It is doubtful 
whether the literary slaves, or UUroti, were comprised in 
any of these classes. 

V. We may now take a survey of the evil nature and 
effects of Soman elaveiy. The nature of the evil is man- 
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ifest from the foregoing survey, and we need not dwell on 
it ; yet some of the evil effects may liere he noticed. 

1, We may consider the condition of sUycs in the 
latter days of the lepuhlio, and during the empire previ- 
ous to Constantine, as one of great hardship. Their lot 
was depending on the temper of their masters, not on the 
laws nor on humane and enlightened public opinioti. 
Even the classical authors give mostly the fair side of 
their state, as they wrote mostly ahout household slaves, 
whose condition was far ahove those in the country. The 
sufferings from the egastula of the countiy are rarely 
noticed. Slaves were valued only as thoy represented 
money. Horteneius cared less for the health of his slaves 
than for that of his fish. It was a question, in time of a 
storm, whether slaves, horses, or other freight should he 
cast into the sea to save the ship. 

2. The insurrections of the slaves, from time to time, 
were constant causes of alarm. The days of revolt were 
lessened from the close supervision over the slaves — from 
their ignorance, and the impossihility of harmony among 
them. As many were emancipated, and all might he, 
this led the more intelligent to wait their time with some 
degree of patience, yet there were several insurrections 
which greatly diaturhed Home, 

As early as 468 hefore Christ Appins Herdonins cre- 
ated a revolt among the slaves. (Liv., Ill, C. 15.) In 
the year 415 before Christ it was announced that the 
servile bands had conspired against the city in several 
places. {Liv., IV, 45.) In the year 271 before Christ 
twenty-five slaves were crucified for a conspiracy. (Liv., 
XXI, 33.) In 184 B. C. a great servile commotion 
arose in Apulia— Liv., XXXIX, 29— in which seven 
thousand men were condemned. In 135 B. C. a great 
insurrection of slaves happened in Sicily, amounting to 
y thousand, of whom twenty thousand are said to 
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liave fallen in the defeat. The famous servile war in thfl 
time of Crassus and Pompey, occasioned the slaughter of 
one hundred and five thousand slaves, besides inaay 
others not enumerated. The history of the insurrections 
of slaves in Italy would fill a volume. 

Besides these insurrectionary and political troubles, 
slavery was the parent of many moral and social evils. 
We will place this before our readers, from the pen of 
Mr. George Bancroft, former Secretary of the Navy : 

"3. ROMAN SLATEftY IN THE EUKAL DISTRICTS. 
" When Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, on liis way to 
Spain, to serve in the army, before Numantia traveled in 
Italy, he was led to observe the impoverishment of the 
great body of citizens in the rural districts. Instead of 
little farms, studding the country with their pleasant 
aspect, and nursing an independent race, he beheld nearly 
ali the lands of Italy engrossed by large proprietors, and 
the plow was in the hands of the slave. In the early 
periods of the state, Cincinnatus at work in his field was 
the model of patriotism ; agriculture and war bad been 
the labor and office of freemen ; hut of these, the greater 
number bad now been excluded from employment by the 
increase of slavery, and its tendency to confer the ex- 
elusive possession of the soil on tbo few. The palaces of 
the wealthy towered in the landscape in solitary grandeur ; 
the plebeians bid themselves in miserable hovels. De- 
prived of tbe dignity of freeholders, they could not even 
hope for occupation ; for the opulent land-owner prefori-ed 
rather to make use of his slaves, whom he could not but 
maintain, and who constituted his family. Excepting 
the small number of the immeasurably rich, and a feeble 
hut constantly-decreasing class of independent husband- 
men, poverty was extreme. The King of Syria had rev- 
i the edicts of the Roman envoys, as though they 
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iiad teen the commands of Heaven ; tho rulers of Egypt 
liad exalted the Romans above the immortal gods, and 
from the fertile fields of Western Africa, Masinissa had 
sent word that he was hut a Roman overseer. Yet a 
great majority of the Koman citizens, now that they had 
become conquerors of the world, were poorer than their 
forefathers, who had extended their ambition only to the 
plains around Rome. 

"i. ISFLUEKCB OF SLAYERY ON TREE LABOR. 

"Philanthropy, when it contemplates a slaveholding 
country, may have its first sympathies excited for the 
slaves ; tut it is a narrow benevolence which stops there. 
The needy freeman is in a worse condition. The slave 
has his task, and also his home and his bread. He is the 
member of a wealthy family. The indigent fieemin has 
neither labor, nor house, nor food ; and, divided by a 
broad gulf from the upper class, he has neither hope nor 
ambition. He is so abject that even the slave deipises 
him. For the interest of the slaveholder is diametiicilly 
opposite to that of the free laborer. The slavelioldei is 
the competitor of the free laborer, and by the lease of 
slaves takes the bread from his mouth. The wealthipst 
man in Rome was the competitor of the poorest liee car- 
penter. The patricians took away the business of the 
sandal-maker. The existence of slavery made the opulent 
owners of bondmen the rivals of tho poor — gieedy aftei 
the profits of their labor, and monopolizing those profits 
through their slaves. In every community where slavery 
is tolerated, the poor freeman will always be found com- 
plaining of hard times. 

"6. INFLITEKCE OP SLAVERY ON DOMESTIC LIFE. 

"The great servile insurrection was designed to effect 

the emancipation of slaves, and both were un successful. 
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But God is juat, and his laws are invincible. The social 
eyi! next made its effects apparent oa the patricians, and 
hegan with silent hnt sure influence to comipt the virtue 
of families, and even to destroy domestic life. Slavery 
tends to diminish the frequency of marriages in the class 
of masters. In a state where emancipation is forbidden, 
the slave population will perpetually gain in relative 
numbers. We will not stop to develop the three or four 
leading causes of this result — pride and the habit of 
luxury — the facUities of licentious gratification — the cir- 
cumscribed limits of productive industiy — some of which 
caiaes operate exclusively and all of them principally on 
the free. The position is certain, and is universal; no 
where was it more amply exemplified than in Home. 
The rich preferred the dissoluteness of indulgence to mar- 
riage ; and celibacy became so general, that the aristoc- 
racy was obliged by law to favor the institution which, 
in a society where all are free, constitutes the solace of 
labor and the oraament of life. A Roman censor, in an 
address to the people, stigmatized matrimony as a 
troublesome companionship, and recommended it only 
as a patriotic sacrifice of private pleasure to public dnty. 
The depopulation of the upper class was so considerable, 
that the waste i-equired to he supplied by emancipation ; 
and repeatedly there have been periods when the majority 
of the Eomans had once been bondmen. It was this 
extensive celibacy and the consequent want of succession 
that gave a peculiar character to the Roman laws relating 
to adoption. 

"6. INFLUENCE OP SLAVERY ON CIVIC VIRTUE. 

" If a mass of slaves could, at any moment, on break- 
ing their fetters, find themselves capable of establishing a 
liberal government — if they could at once, on being 
emancipated, or on emancipating themselves, appear pos- 
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alone fitly rebuke the sbauiefuliiosa of excess. Aa in 
raging diaeasea the most violent and unnatural remedies 
need to be applied for a Beasoa, bo the transports of en- 
thusiasm sometimes appear necessary to stay the infection 
of a moral pestilence. Thus riot produced asceticism ; 
and monts, and monkish eloqnence, and monastic vows, 
■were the protest against the general depravity of man- 
ners." 

VI. We will here adduce some of those great legal and 
moral principles of justice in tht Ef mxn cjde which a a 
at vanancp with the iy tern, of Eoniin slavoiy and with 
the legal piinuple*! in which, it is founded These have, 
.or ought to have the same weight in forming laws that 
postulates and axioms have m geometry oi the fi\ed 
principlis of any ait oi t>cienLe have in discussions on 
the arts and sciences to which they leHte 

1 Without going over the entire range of the civil 
law we will adduce thosp we find m the Institutes of 
Justinian \ h 1 an b \gm t of the Pindects and 

the Code ad t th 1 d g luiaent^ of the Eoman 
law Alth gh th 1 ly q^ oted a& they ociuried 

in the sele t w h g f m tlie Institutes, we 

■will here pi th m j t p t n, so that we may at 
once see th 1 dm ng 

" Justice th t t 1 p rpetnal disposition to 

render to y in h d (Institutes, Lib. 1, 

Tit. 1.) 

The obj t t th f 1 w is what is "just and 

onjust." (I t t 111) 

" The p pt f th 1 to live honestly, to 

h'Qrtnoon ndt g ry n his due." (Institutes, 

I, 1, 3.) 

"Liberty, from which we are denominated free, is the 
natural power of acting as we please, unless prevented 
by force or by the law," (Institutes, I, 3, 1.) 
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" Captivity and slayeiy are coiitraiy to the law of na- 
ture ; for Ijy that law all man are horn fiee," (Institutes, 
Lih. I, Tit. 2, L. 2.) 

"All men, hy the law of nature, are horn free." (In- 
stitutes, I, 5.) 

"Slavery is contrary to natural right." (Inslitutes, 
I, 3, 2.) 

"Although civil policy may extinguish civil rights, 
yet over natural rights it has no such power." (Insli-. 
tutes, I, 16.) 

" No length of time will be sufficient to found a pre- 
scription ; as when a man holds a free person as a slave, 
a tiling sacred or religious, or a fugitive slave." (Insti- 
tutes, II, 6, 1.) 

" Freedom once obtained shall not afterward bo re- 
voted." (Institutes, III, 13, 5.) 

2. In connection with the foregoing, drawn from the 
Institutes, we will give the following reffulw juris an- 
Uqui — rules of ancient tow— as they are found among the 
collection of two hundred and eleven rules at the close 
of the Digest or Pandects, Lih, I, Tit. 17. As these are 
few and short, and the Latin very expressive, we will give 
both the Latin and our translation of these rules, or legal 
ma,xims, or acknowledged first principles, which are in 
force in all courts in which justice and equity have sway. 

Rule 20. " Quotiens duhia interpretatio libertatis est, 
secundum libertatem respondendum est." " Whenever 
there is a doubtful interpretation about liberty, the decis- 
ion is to he in favor of liberty.'' 

Rule 32. " Quod attinet ad jus civile, servi pro nullia 
habentur ; non tamen et jure natural! : quia, quod ad jus 
naturale attinet, omnes homines equales sunt." " Slaves 
are estimated pro nullis, [as nothing,] as it respects civil 
right, but not hy natural right, because, as it concerns 
natural rights, all men are equal." 
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Eule 90. "In omnibus quidom, maxime tamea in jure 
lequitas spectanda ait." " In all things, especially those 
of civil light, equity is to be observed," 

Rule 106. "Libertas insstiinabilis res est." "Liberty 
is a thing most to be esteemed." 

Eule 122. "Libertas omnibiis rebus favorabilior est ;" 
or, "Pavorabilis semper libertas." "Liberty in all things 
is more favorable than slavery ;" or, "Liberty is always 
favorable." 

Eule 146. " Quod quis, dum scrvus est, egit ; proficere 
libero facto not potest." " Whatever a person has done 
while a slave, he can not profit by it when he becomes 

Bule 206. " Jure nature [equum est, nominem cum alte- 
rius detrimento et injuria fieri looupletiorom." "Ey the 
law of nature it is just that no one, by the loss or injury 
of another, should bocoiae richer," 

Eule 209. " Servitul«m mortalitati fere comparamna." 
"We may almost compare slavery to death." 

3. We will now show how these elementary principles 
of natural law, of justice, and of liberty in the Roman 
civil code conflict with the system of Roman slavery as 
established by the statutes of the Roman law. 

According to the civil law, the law of nature is of su- 
preme authority, and civil law has no power over it ; yet 
Roman slavery is in direct conflict with the law of nature, 
and is in opposition to its decisions. 

Slavery is contrary to the law of nature or to natural 
right ; yet the Roman code, through the vioioasnesa of 
men, has established slavery, contraiy as it is to natural 
law and the principles of right in its own body of law. 

All men are born free ; yet, in opposition to this law 
of nature, the common law maxim obtained, that the 
child follows the condition of the mother ; so that if the 
mother be a slave, the child is also a slave. 
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Justice renders to every man liis due. Its object is 
whatever is just and riglit. Slavery deprives men of 
their due, such as personal liberty, personal security, and 
the pursuit of happiness. It also infringes on the princi- 
ples of what is just and right, and introduces injustice 
and wrong in ti'eating men as slaves. 

The precepts of justice are to live honestly, to hurt no 
one, and render to all their due. But the precepts of 
slavery teach practices dishonorable to man, as eshibited 
in the slave system. It injures men in their persons, 
property, and good name, in making them slaves and 
treating them as such. It withholds from men their 
proper rights of liberty, security, and happiness. 

" Liberty is the natural power to act as we please, un- 
less prevented by force or law." Slavery divests of this 
liberty, so that its subjeets can not act according to their 
own wills, but according to the will of others. To de- 
prive persons of liberty there is no recurrence to justice 
or right, but to force or violence ; or, which is the same, 
by laws that are enforced with the entire power of the 
army, navy, and municipal power of the state, compris- 
ing also the judicial, legislative, and administrative pow- 
ers of all civil officers. 

"No length of time can give a prescriptive right to 
enjoyment of a thing unjustly acquired." This is not 
so with slavery. Long possession is a plea in the slave 

In all doubtful m.atters about liberty, decisions are to 
be on the side of liberty. This is not so, at least in prac- 
tice, in the slave code, 

" All men are equal by natural !aw and right." This 
is the principle adopted by Jefferson in the Declaration, 
of Independence, and it was the boast of the Eoman law. 
Slavery in all its codes, whether Egyptian, Grecian, Ro- 
man, or American, ignores this great first truth, thongh 
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it requires no ai'gument to establish it, it being a moral 
and legal maxim incontrovertible in its pnnciple. 

" Liborty h always favorable in all things," Tbis law 
maxim was overlooked by tie civil code of Eome, first 
a Imitting aa 1 then lesjil zing &1 ivery 

A freed pei on can de ne no benefit fiom what ha 
did tth le a slt^t ihe li al 1 ties of slivtiv even 
when a man is emancij ited f Hows b m to the enl of 

Silvery may be almofct compare 1 to death The 
Roman code consilared slaves aa milh mortui jiuadru 
pedes — as notli ng dead beasts 

The great moril legil principles of justice nnd right 
in the Roman code conlemned the syitem which was 
estabhahed un Ipr its stafutea or in othei woids the 
Btatntorr Ian s which establi^hel slaieiy were at \aiianLe 
with the constitutional pimcijle of ]i:stn,e and light in 
the Eomin limI law It is the same with the United 
States and e\ery slaie st'ite those laws whith establi'ih 
or toleiate slavery are in oppo'^ition to the gieat pimui 
pies of justice in the Declaration of Indepenlence tlie 
Constitution of the United States, and the constitutions 
of all the states, whether free or slave states. 

Vn. It remains now to present a comparison between 
the Roman and American codes on slavery, and point out 
wherein thoy agree and wherein they differ. 

1. There are several points in which the two systems 
agree. 

(1.) In the common principles of the system they are 
agreed. These may comprise, as principal, depriving hu- 
man beings of their natural rights, of personal liberty, 
personal security, and the pnrsuit of happiness. They 
agree in giving the master the complete control over the 
slave, so as to make him property, depnve him of mar- 
riage, and degrade him, mentally and bodily, in his social. 
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olvii, aud ecclesia^tiL il iJitions in these resjects theie 
is a most perfect igieement Ijetweea the slave codes of 
Eome and the United State 

(2.) Both codes adopt principles subveisi-ve of slaveiy 
That all men •iie created fiee and eofi-d is taught by both 
codes, an 1 othei gieat prm iples of justice m iccoi lance 
with them And some of the Ameiican ptimiples are 
directly taken tiom the civil law as will be seen ly iho'^e 
who will pxam ne the extiacts we ha\e ^iven from the 
civil code Hence neither system can be bu| poited with 
out nnllifying the gieat pimciples of jastice and right 
contained in then iespecti\e (,ode& 

2. Theie in, also some respects m i\hich the two cod s 
materially ditfei We will mention the followine; 

(1.) W e have no statute or recognized c istom of the 
Eoman law by which the slave was forbidden the ise of 
lettera. Although no piovision was formally made foi 
his iasti notion there wis no prohibition by which he n is 
debarred fiom the puisuit of any lianth f knowleloe 
which his Liicum tances enal le 1 him to pursue It w as 
reserved foi oui Chi itiin countij m neaily all the tlave 
states, to foibid ani pev nt slaves fi m learning or Irom 
improving then minis Here is a baibansra m a Chris 
tian country unknown m a heathen 

(2.) O 11 laws prohibit emancipation In some of the 
states the ie v cases oi"cui ng must be by special legis 
lation for the s-pecifiel cas s In the border states wheie 
emancipation is allowel b'v conioimity to the 'Jtatutcs 
the freed jeison mu t le-tve the state and the mode of 
proceduie is both mtn ato anl ■vetatious In heath n 
Home, as wo ha\o =een e\ery one wis it liberty to set 
his slaves fiee for anj reason he saw fit aad the restiic 
tions weie so few that m almost all ases emancipition 
might le ea&ilj effe tel Om slave law^ i ij no legaid 
to the consl'^p^t -m~, s i ijles of masttis but c eic them 
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to retaitt their slaves whether they will or no ; and in enr 
deavoring to relieve themselves from the embarrassment, 
good men are restrained with oppressive restraints, in- 
fringing on the sacred rights of c 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE KBW TESTAMEK 



1. When our Savior appeared, slavery reigned throiigli. 
out the whole Boraan. empire, whioli then embraced the 
civilized world and much of the barbarous portions of it. 
Under the first Cfesars slavery reached its hight of enor- 
mity. No part of the empire, except Judea, was free 
from the evil. " The Sicilian dungeons were full. Medi- 
ans, Mseaians, Bithynians, were driven in crowds to the 
Roinau metropolis. Men-stealers were on the alert in 
the fastnesses of the African Troglodytes. The voice of 
the slave auctioneer was heard, early and late, at Corinth 
and Deloa. From Britain to Parthia, and from the 
woods of Sweden to the great African desert, the cries 
of the bondman went up to heaven." (BihHcal Repos- 
itory for 1835, p. 428.) From one-half to two-thirda 
of the people of Home and its provinces were slaves. 

2. In Judea slavery did not exist before it came under 
the Roman Government ; and even then it does not seem 
to have been introduced in any formal way. Yet that 
there were some slaves in posseBsion of the civil func- 
tionaries of Rome is pretty certain. The resident Ro- 
mans doubtless brought with them their slaves, as a part 
of their domestic arrangement. King Agrippa exhibited 
at one time, in Judea, seven himdretl pairs of slaves as 
gladiators. (Joseph. Hist., 19.) Wo find in the history 
of the New Testament two centurions who had servants, 
or slaves, in all probability, ns waiters. One is men- 
24 
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tioned by our Lord-— Matt, viii, 5—13 — whose servant our 
Lord healed. The other is mentioned in Acts x, xi, who 
had devo\it soldiers, or servants, as waiters. 

There was no yery express mention of slavery in the 
Gospels, although thei'e are allusions and references to it. 
The message of our Lord was first to the Jews, and as 
ttey had no slaves he did not come in contact with the 
systflin in ministering to them. Besides, as Panl was the 
apostle to the Gentiles at large, though Peter opened the 
door to them, we have in the Pauline teachings, in regard 
to slavery, slaves, and slaveholders, the inspired instruc- 
tions that are to govern the Church, And as Paul was 
the apostle to the Gentiles, and a free-horn Roman citi- 
zen, it was fitting that he shonld give to the Gentiles the 
Christian instructions adapted to them which he actually 
did, a full digest of which we will present in future pages. 

The state of the question here seems to he briefly thus : 

1. As slavery had never been permitted by the Jewish 
law in the Hebrew commonwealth, our Savior never came 
into contact w th th y t m among his Jewish brethren. 

2. The inc d nt 1 f n to it in regard to the centu- 
rions did n t b ng th hject before him. 3. And the 
legal or Gh t n t h ng on this was reserved for Paul, 
as the fati h t ry jl nly shows. 

It is proper, however, further to remark on this subject, 
(1.) Ifothing can be inferred, from our Lord's silence 
on the subject, in favor of slavery. Are we to infer that 
he approved of tlie sports of the amphitheater at Rome, 
of the conflicts of gladiators, fighting with wild beasts, 
the scenes of the Saturnalia, the woiship of the Acropolis 
at Corinth, because he was silent in regai-d to them ? 

(2.) He never uttered any thing that can be construed 
in favor of slavery ; and its advocates find no utterance 
of his to support the system. 

(3.) There are fundamental principles in the teachings 
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of oiii Savior which are opposed to the whole system of 
slaTeiy, and which are violaffid in perpetuating slavery, 
OS we shall have occasion to show, 

3. Both Christ and his apostles expressly condemn the 
practice of hanian slavery as ft great sin. 

Our Lord solemnly reaffirmed the Levitical moral law 
of Moses. (Matt, v, 17, 18; Luke xvi, 17.) And the 
moral law condemns slavery in all its constituent parts. 

The apostles also pronounced the same condemnation 
hy their sirailar ratification and confirmation of the moral 
law. (See Rom. Jii, SI; vii, 12; s, 4; Gal. iii, 24; 
1 Tim. i, 8-12.) The whole scope of their teaching fully 
shows this. 

After such repeated ratifications of the moral law, there 
was no necessity that each of the epecifio criraea ehoald 
he enumerated. Hence, the mode of illustration was 
mostly used in the New Testament, in reference to the 
Mosaic code, as in the case of man-slealerSj_ox...sla3!edieai' 
ers — 1 Tim. i, lO^^who are considered? . morally, as in 
the same class mtii liars, perjured persons, " and if there 
he any other thing which is contrary to sound doctrine," 

That they did not condemn 6lav«ry by name is most 
true, hecause, we suppose, there was no one word in the 
Greek language which, as definitely signifies slavery as in 
our language. At any rate, this was not the chosen mode 
of Christ and his apostles, although they took a more 
effectual and plainer method, hy forbidding all the con- 
stituent elements of slavery, and enjoining those moral 
observances that are destructive of it. (See Sinfulness 
of American Slavery, by the author of this volume, I, 
310-343,) 

4. The law of love is against slavery. This was given 
to the Hebrews in these words : " Thou shalt love thy 
neighhor as thyself: I am the Lord." Lev. xix, 18. 
This law is repeated by our Lord. (Matt, xxii, 39.) It 
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requires masters to render a ju»t equivalent to tlieir serv- 
anta ; but slavery refuses to do this. " Love worketh no 
ill to his neighbor." This is not true in regard to slav- 
,ery. (Id., I, 275.) 

5. The golden _rnle prohibits slavery. " Therefore, all 
things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them ; for this is the law and the proph- 
ets." Matt, vii, 12. No one under the infiuence of 
this rule would make a slave, or continue another in that 
state, nor would he willingly subject himself and children 
to that state. (Id., I, 278-280.) 

6. The brotherhood of man, as laid down in the New 
Testament, is against slavery. " One is your master, or 
leader, and all ye are brethren." Matt, xxiii, 8. To 
apply the term bi-ethvea to those who are slaves, is a per- 
version of language. The very wovd brother implies 
father, and ion, and endearing, kindred relationship. 
Slavery confesses no father, nor brother, nor sister — not 
even a mother, except as a person to give the title to thf 
property of the progeny, as a chatt 1 Tl e Chr st a 
brotherhood is totally at variance w tb the lleg t ma y 
of slavery, which knows no father, \ other o s ste a 
their proper acceptations. Cognation agn'it on o afiin 
ity, is totally disowned by slavery, as sia es a e all spu 
rii, or bastards, or apoires, without fathe b 

7. There is, indeed, an equality in Lh st an ty at vai 
ance with the inequality of slave y Ne ther be ye 
called master, \leader,'\ for one is your master, even 
Christ. But he that is greatest among you shall be your 
servant, and whosoever shall exalt himself shall be 
abased, and he that shall humble himself shall he ex- 
alted." Matt, xxiii, 10-12. The Declaration of In- 
dependence declares, "All men are created free and 
equal.'.' The Roman law, when uttering the principles 
of justice, declares, "All men, from the first, were bora 
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free;" and oleowhere, "All men are torn ecLual." In 
Ohriatianity there is neither Greek nor Jew, bond nor 
free; but all are one in Christ. (Col. iii, 11. See the 
author on Slavery, I, 307,) 

8. Such dietinctiona of inequality as slavery inclndes 
are forbidden in the Kew Testament. "To know that 
the priuces of the Gentiles exercise dominion over them, 
and they that are great exercise authority npon them. 
But it shall not be so among you ; bnt whosoever will he 
great among you, let him be your minister ; and whoso- 
ever will he chief among yon, let him be your servant ; 
even as the Son of man came not to be ministered unto, 
hut to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many." 
Matthew xx, 25-28. The dominion of the Gentiles is 
identical with the dominion of slavery. Therefore, the 
domination of slavery, which reduces persons to things 
and to property, is at war with Christianity. While 
Christianity admits the official positions necessary in 
Church and state, it excludes from the one and the other 
the servility of slavery, and in its place our holy religion 
establishes the proper equality of the human family, both 
in Church and state, without interfering with the j-asx, ex- 
ercise of civil and Chureh officers. The necessary des- 
potism of the slave master, and the degradation oi the 
slave, are at war with the spirit and right practice of our 
holy religion, which places men on the common platform 
of Christian eq^nality and brotherhood. 

9. The redemption of our race is antagonistic to slav- 
ery. Because the Israelites were redeemed by the power 
of God, slavery was prohibited forever among the He- 
brews, (Lev. XXV, 42.) And Paul declares that slavery 
is opposed ta Christ's redemption : " Ye are bought with 
a price, do not become the slaves of men." 1 Cor. 
vii, 23. Civil slavery is unbecoming the freed-man 
«f Christ: "For ye are bought with a price; thei'efore. 
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glorify God in your body and Bpii'it, whick are God's." 
1 Cor. yi, 20. The privileges of redemjition elevate men 
to the high moral station of "kings and priests unto 
God." With tiie exercises of such stations slavery con- 
tinuaUy interferes. In this light the primitive Christians 
viewed the subject, and acted accordingly. Hence, Con- 
stantino the Great, in 330, made a decree that no Jew or 
pagan could retain a Christian as a slave. (Cod., Lib, 
I, Tit. Ne Ghristianum.) The threo sons of Constantino, 
Gr^ory the C eat th Conn I of loleio enacted am 
ilar laws. 

10, The g eat Goapel j h lee p opl e ed t bj Isaiah 
before Christ 69b ad v th vh ch our blessed Sa or 
opens his great b n p onoun es tl e hna! ove th ow 
of slavery, an all othe onch ev Is hronj,h the il cnco 
and operations of tie Oospel n the s'il at on of nen 
first from 6 ad then as a It del o an o Irum 

ejavery and other evils. This gloiions announcement la 
in the following words : " The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me, because he hath anointed me to preach the Gospel to 
the poor ; he hath sent me to hind up the broheii -hearted, 
to preach deliverance to the captives, and recovering of 
sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are bmised, 
to preach the acceptable year of the Lord." Luke iv, 
18, 19. 

Our blessed Savior here opens his ministry, and in 
general terms proclaims his mission. On this we make 
the following observations : 

The groat and first object in view was the salvation of 
the soul, by the Gospel as the means, through the I'e- 
demption of Christ and the agency of tie divine Spirit, 
Thus the broken^hearled sinner, enlightened by the truth, 
was bound up and saved from the darkness, guilt, power, 
and pollution of sin. The poor are mentioned because 
they composed the greater part of the human race ; and as 
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they were the most needy there was tie utmost fitness in 
oommencing with them. Thus, when they became en- 
lightened, purified, and elevated by Christianity, the way 
was prepared for their deliverance from slavery, and all 
degrading evils and oppressions. . In regard to slavery, 
the Gospel provides, first, by removing the causes of 
slavery; and, secondly, by removing the slaveiy that 
exists, after the usual causes of it are removed. 

First. The Gospel removes the causes of slavery, and 
hence it is an extirpator of it, by destroying its roots or 
seeds, or living germs. We mention the following, and 
we substantiate them as matters of fact established hy 
historical proofs that can not bo denied : 

Poverty, in ancient and modem times, has been one of 
the great sources of slavery. Because many men were 
poor, as they were especially in all heathen countries, 
they sold themselves and their families in order to obtain 
a living, or to discharge debts. The remedy of the Gos- 
pel here was indirect, yet efficient. When the masses 
became enlightened and moralized by the Gospel, they 
became industrious, intelligent, avoided wasting sins, 
saved their earnings, and rose above poverty, bo that they 
were not compeiled novv to sell themselves to obtain a 
subsistenee. And any poor Christians, who, by provi- 
dential circumstances, were poor, were provided for by the 
benevolence of their fellow -Christians. It was the lead- 
ing spirit of primitive Christianity. "Ye are bought 
with a price, do not become the slaves of men." "If 
thou canst, [not mayest,] or art able, or hast it in thy 
power to be made free, use freedom," not slavery. It 
was the watchword of early Christianity — Let no one 
bought with the blood of Christ, if possible, either be- 
come or continue a slave, if he can secure, lawfully, hia 
freedom. This was the common sentiment and practice 
of the fiist Chtirchos of Christ. This cut off one princi- 
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pal source of tlie slave traffic. This effect of Christianity, 
raising the nrnltitudes above the pressure of poverty, cut 
off the principal aouroo of slavery. Were the Africaae 
Christians, they would not sell their children or friends 
for slaves, and the African trade would cease at once. 

Another source of slavery in heathen lands, since wars 
hegan, was to sell the captives taken in war, and make 
slaves of them. Through tlie influence of Christian 
nations, imbued with Christian principles, in the place 
of selling the captives, the practice was established of 
sending them back to their own country for a redemption 
price ; and thus, though slowly, yet surely, Christianity, 
in its whole range, has cut off this source of slavery. 
Our Lord's commission comprises this literally, "To 
proclaim liberty to the captives." It wore nseless to 
quote historical facts to show how literally this was ful- 
filled. And we can not allow that this phrase meant 
spiritual liberty, but civil liberty, as the effect of the mis- 
sion of Christ. For our Lord nsos here the vei-y terras 
of the Roman law on slavery. " Slaves are denominated 
sejnit, from the practice of our generals to sell their cap- 
tives, and thus preserve — servare — and not slay them. 
Slaves are. also called Tnancipia, in that they are taken 
from the enemy by hand — manucapti." (Institutes, I, 
Tit. 3, Sec. 3.) Our holy religion proclaimed liberty— 
not slavery — to captives. 

The religion of Clu-ist not only struck at the very 
sources of slavery, but, where it was already established, 
it provided for its destruction, " To set at liberty them 
that are hound," is a phrase that means this much. 
This must be taken in its literal sense, for so history 
clearly proves. Primitive Christianity gradually set at 
liberty the slaves. It not only dried up the principal 
sources of slavery, in respect to poverty and captives, 
but also assailed the heathen maxim, the child follows tho 
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conlitioii rf the mother t hiistianity estolhshel mar 
nage so that the ohil hen ill hi'i'aine tiee an I those 
hntiSid or dou.nt odden hy the syEtem ^eie set at liberty 
The fiee states of this comitiy aie examples ot thie 
Emancipation by Biitam and other nations tirnish nota 
hie examples of the tame leaalt 

In short oui llossed bavior proclaims a genei tl jiibileo 
by pieai,hinK the acceptable yeai of the Loii Thi, 
gieat lesign of the Gospel is the salvatioi of the soul 
The resnlts of this aie to do away all those gii,at moial 
evils that lesult in society fiom sm ani among them 
slaveiyhclla a principal place The full lesultb of our 
lehgion Will not only banish daieiy infanticide wai 
etc Irom oiir earth hut it will exclude all those moial 
evils which become incorpoiated with the social and civil 
institutions of man To ha^ e [ re \i,he 1 the emancij ation 
of slaves 1 J the apostles wo ild ha\ e been the s imo aa to 
attempt an o^erthiow of the Lomau Government Aal 
this cnil emauLipatiou ■wo lid not stiike at the root of 
the evil Our Lord anl his apostles therefore went to 
the lource of the evil hj prcachint, the G-osppl to both 
slaves and masters so that m cair\ing out the moral 
principles of oui holy lehgioa and a moial piactice 
under it the gieat moial evils of the woild viere uader 
mmei An I the process is still m motion an I will con 
finue till our earth shall be filled with the knowledge of 
God, as the wat«rs cover the fate ot the deep 
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CHAPTER XI. 

PAtTLIKB DISCIPLINE ON SLAVERY. 

In our previous chapters we have presented tie princi- 
ples of the Atrahamiu covenant, in reference to slavery, 
in which it was shown that slavery under the patriarchs 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, fouud no support, although 
a jlist service ohfained. Subsequently, however, a system 
of sUveiy flourished in tbo world, as ia the case of Jo- 
Bflph, the bondage of Egypt and otbei' nations. It was 
shown, too, that the Mosaic code excluded slavery from 
the Hebrew commonwealth, and pieseived the Jewish 
nation as a free people, up to the time of onr Lord ; aad, 
indeed, the Jews were the only free nation then in the 
world. The great moral principles in the Mosaic law 
that excluded elaveiy, in common with its other moral 
lane, were recognized in the New Testament. Our blessed 
Savioi' proclaimed, in. general terms, the great Christian 
jubilee for the whole world ; so that his religion, just 
in proportion as it prevailed in its parity, would dry up 
s of slavery, and abolish tie remnants of it on 
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ciplcs and rules. 

1. In, order to presont tho subject clearly, we will quote 
all the laws, regulations, or principles, whicli he lays 
down on this topic, with direct reference to it, not inci- 
dentally, hut with the express desiga to govern the whole 
subject. 

1 ConiNTHiAKs VII, 20-24, A. D. 59. 

" 20. Lot every man abide " 20. "EKoorof iv r^ xxjjaii 

in the same calling wkereia g ixT.rfir^, h 'tait'ij ftijrirti, 
he was called. 

"21. Art thou called, be- " H. ^oixo; ix^Or^i ; ^ 

ing a servant 1 care not for not ftcxitti- (d?.?,' d »ai, Siiraoai 
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it; but if thou mayost be 
made fi'ee, use it rather. 

"22. For he tbat i3 called 
in tbe Lord, being: a servant, 
is the Lord's freeman ; [ike- 
wise also he that is called, 
being free, is Christ's serv- 
artt. 

''23. Ye are bought with 
a price ; be not ye the eerv- 
ante of men. 

"24, Brethren, let eyery 
man, wherein he is called, 
therein abide with God." 
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CoLoasiAJTS in, 22-25, A. D. 64. 



"22. Servants, obey in 
all things your masters ac- 
cording to the flesh ; not 
with eye-service, as men- 
pleasera ; bat in singleuess 
of heart, fearing God ; 

"23. And whatsoever ye 
do, do it heartily, as to the 
Lord, and not unto men ; 

"24. Knowing that of 
the Lord ye shall receive 
the reward of the inherit- 
ance : for ye serve the Lord 
Christ. 

"25. But he that docth 
wrong, shall receive for the 
wrong which he liath done : 
and there is no respect of 



xvpiois, fi^ ir ofda-T^ fiaSa 


Ca; irdfiittdptaxot, Axk' ii 


■hilntl JScpBLas ^o^oiiiem, 


"23. Koi rtii.fi -f-ih 


iJTt, EX ■ivX'ii Ifya^saOl, . 


Kvp'V I"''' o^" drSpunoir. 


"24. 'EiS6tis6i'.6^bS 


attoX'^^iaBi T^i- avTartoSoa 


X7.^fovofi.ia.i- li yip 1 


XpiOtii Sovt.tvc'ii, 


" 25. '0 8i is.*:iv «0F 
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CoLossiANs IV, 1, A. D. 64. 

*' 1. Masters, give unto "1. 'Oi xi(iioi, ■(« SUaiav 

your servants that which is [xata to StaaHH'] xai ■ftp' lai- 

juEt and right, knowing that t^so toii Jov^jiij ^apix^aSt, 

ye also have a Master in hSo-te;, o-tt xai. Ifttlt ^x^tc 

heaven," Kipiot ** oifmioii." 
EpHEsiiHs VI, 5-9, A. D. 64. 

" 5. Servants, he ohedi- " 5. Oi Sofooi, iittaxovttt 

ent to them that are your toli Kupi'cus kot» oiipua ^st* 

masters according to the ^ojJou xai ■rpofwii, iv an^tTj-a 

flesh, with fear and trera- T'^jxop8t»sV"''>"5^"^P"''"- 
hling, in singleness of your 
heart, as unto Christ : 

"6. Not with eyo-sorv- "6. M^ xur' A^0a%iio5ov 

ice, as men-pleasers ; hnt aa 'Ktiav u( Atidpaitafiaxoi, oWi', 

the servants of Christ, do- ^s SoiiM -fou Xpiotoij, itoioiv- 

ing the will of God from -cii itb eixtjua voi, ©toS l« 

the heart; ■^XVS' 

" 7. With good will do- " 7. Msr" fiyoJaj, Soum^ov- 

ing service, as to the Lord, tn 'us rw Kvpiu xai oHx ai'Spij- 

and not to men ; itoii' 

" 8. Knowing that what- " 8, Eiiot f ( iitt S idv ■ti 

soever good thing any man 'ixantoi not^nj; aYaOou, ■toi^o 

doeth, the same shall he re- KOfiiu-tot rtapa-toi Kiipo'oir, ii-rs 

ceive of the Lord, whether ioiftof riVs JiJiiSspoi. 
he be bond or free. 

"9. And, ye masters, do "9. Kal ol Kiipiot, ro aii:a 

the same things unto them, xonltf «po( aitois, aj-iivtis rfif 

forbearing [nioderalinff] drtftj-^t, ti'iorft o*i kiu ifium 

threatening : knowing that ai-fur o Ktiptos lo-rw li' oipo- 

yourMaster[?n<H'. both your toij, jtai jtpoouitoA^j^™ o^k htt 

and their Master] also ia in nop' ani-iu." 
heaven ; neither is tliere re- 
epect of persons with him." 
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1 Timothy i, 9, 10, A. D. 65. 

" 9. Knowing tliis, that "9, EiSiij toSto, on 8«atu 

the law is not made for a fd/tos oO xiltat, drofioif Si xai 

righteous man, but for the awitotdxto^st asipiai xai. onop- 

lawles3 and disohedient, for tuJ-otj, avoaloii xal ^tStj^^if 

the ungodly and for sinnors, itupu^^at; xal /ijjrpoJi^aij, o*- 

for unholy and profane, for Spo^dtPis, 
murderers of fathers, and 
murderers of mothers, for 
man slayers, 

" 10. For whoremongers, " 10. fldprois, afiaevoxoltiui, 

for them that defile them- avSjiaitoiiarali, ^jvot'cw!, In- 

eelves with mankind, for idpxoif, xai, sv ft Stcfor *§ 

men-sfealers, for liars, for iyiaivovarj SiSaaxa%iri, avtlxtt- 

perjnred persons, and if rat." 
there bo any other thing 
that is contrary to sound 
doctrine." 

1 Timothy vj, 1, 2, A. D. 65. 

"1. Let as many serv- "1. "Ooot dair irtd ?u-/dv 

ants [slaves] as are under ioiJ).o(, Toi( iiCovi iifl«droj 

the yoke count their own rtacuj; fi/i^i d|ioui i/yfiaBwaai', 

masters worthy of all honor, Hna fiij to ow>fia roi ©f oO xai ij 

that the name of God and SiSaaxa'hCa )3j|.aa*i;/i^T'oi. 
his doctrine be not blas- 



"2. And they that have "2. Ol &c itiatoi; Ijoi'^'J 

believing masters, let them Btortdrof, ^^ xatappmtltaBov, 

not despise them, because o-tt aSt%^U itait' &vKa fioM.ov 

they are brethren ; but rath- Scnf^ivitiioav, ott niaroi sios 

er do them service, because xai oyonsjToi d r^s lifiiycaias 

they are faithful and be- arriTMfipayoiievoi." 
loved, partakers of the ben- 
efit. These things teach and 
exhort." 
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'riTL-3 n, 9. 10, A. D. 65. 

"9. Exliort servants to ",9, A"ii!i-ou( i;Sim; irsno- 

le obedient unto theiv own tats i^oTtdGaeisSai, it namv 

masterti, and to pleaBO them liapiu'tovi tlvai,, jutj 'oatiU'/ov- 

well in all things ; not an- var 
Hwering \mar. gainsaying] 
again ; 

" 10. Kot purloining, hut "10. m^ mn^^ofiinonj, 

shewing all good fidelity ; awii nt'orii' naeav irSitxvufti- 

that tliey may adorn the *ou; 'rvyaO^y- tra t^b SiSaaxar 

doctrine of G-od our Savior }.iav -roi our^poj ^/t^ &fov 

in all things." jtoo^uatv h jtasii-" 

1 Pbtbb II, 18, A. D. 60. 
" IS. Servants, he subject " 18. Oi oixitai, iiitaTtaaab- 

to your masters with all (iitot h nav-cl ^o3rf -rm; Sr ano- 
feai ; not only to the good *ai.! ; oi ^onw roij 'oyoSot j *« 
and prentle, but also to the IrttftKiotv, 'a!j,i xoi rots sxoj.- 
fiowaid" «L5." 

2 We wdl now survey each of the foregoing passages 
of Scripture in ordei to (.oUect from them the teachings 
intended to be communioafed. 

Connth. was long the ciiief slave mart of Grreece, and 
abounded in slaves They were distinguished by the 
name of cha,rux inensvreis- Many of them, doubtless, 
embiaoed the Gospel when preached by Paul, Apollos, 
and otheis It is manifest, from the language used by 
Paul, that many «!ave'i wei* converted. On this account 
he gives them the instructions quoted above. (1 Cor. 
vu, 20-24.) From these instructions we think the fol- 
lowing points are established : 

(1.) The renewed Christiim should not anx^tomly desire 
to change the outward state in wldcli ke -was when God renews 
w calls him, vnthoui clear direction from Providence. 
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"Let every man abide ia the same calling wherein he 
was called," Verse 20. "Brethren, let every man, 
wherein he is called, therein abide with God." Verse 
24. This ia illustrated by circumcision and nncircuni- 
cision, or the state of a Jew, or Gentile, which is set 
down as nothing compared with " keeping the command- 
ments of God." Verses 18, 19. The reason is, that a 
man will enjoy more comfort, and can he more holy and 
■useful, in a situation to which he ia accustomed than in 
any other to which ho is a stranger. And the apostle re- 
peats the injunction because of its great importance ; for 
they who are so unsettled in their minds as to bo contin- 
ually changing from one condition of life to another sel- 
dom make progress, or are of much use to themselves or 
others, in any one. But thoy were instructed " therein to 
abide with God," doing all things as unto God, and as 
in his immediate presence. They who thus abide with 
God preserve a holy indifference with regard to outward 
things. 

L'Enfaat thinks the apostle repeats the advice here *' to 
correct some disorders among the Christian slaves in Cor- 
inth, who, agreeably to the doctrine of the false teachers, 
claimed their liberty, on pretense that, as brethren in 
Christ, they were on aa eq^uality with their Christian 
masters." 

(2.) Christian slaves should not be disconiented with 
their state of slavery, nor be very anxious for (Atainin^ lib- 
erty, on the supposition thai this condition renders them un- 
acceptable to God, or is incompatible leitk tlwir being Chris- 
tians. 

" Art thou called, being a servant, [Soiao;, doulos, slave, 
or hondman,"] care not for it." Verse 21. " For he 
that ia called in the Lord, being a servant, [ioiaos, dou- 
los, slave,'] is the Lord's [BrtsiJuflfpo!] freed-man." Versa 
22. He is now the Lord's freed-man, bei 
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fiom the slavery of sin and Satan, and therefore poa- 
sesse? the greatest of all dignities. The apostle exhibits 
the small importance of human distinctions, wlien speak- 
ing of the most miserable lot, even that of a slave, He 
says. Care not for il. The sense is, " For the Christian 
slave is the Lord's fi-eed-man ; that is, in a moral and 
spiritual sense; and, in lilte manner, the Christian free- 
man is the slave of Christ ; that is, metaphorically, by 
heing hound to obey his precepts. Comp. Rom. vi, 
20-22." (Bloomfield on 1 Cor. vii, 22.) 

(3.) The freedom of the Christian is to be prized far 
above th£ state of dvU or human freedom. 

" For he that is called in the Lord, heing a servant, 
[doulos, slave,^ is the fieed-man of the Lord. Likewise 
also he that is called, being free, is Christ's servant." 
Yerse 22. The Christian, though a slave, is the freod- 
man of Christ, is the biother of all Christians, and an 
heir of heaven, as well as the willing servant of Christ 
on earth. And even the eonveited freeman is no longer 
his own ; he is bought with a price, and is Christ's serv- 
ant. He is not free in this respect, nor at his own dis- 
posal, nor at liberty to do his own will, but hound to be 
obedient and subject to Christ. 

(4. ) Every Christian slave should do his utmost to become 
a freeman, by using all lawful means, and embracing all 
^lyper (^portunities. 

"But if thou mayest [uxat ivvaaat tXiveipoi yfvea6ru, 

canst, or art able to] become a freeman, use it rather." 
Yerse 21. If they can avoid it, they are commanded not 
to contintie the slaves of men. This state of being slaves 
places them wholly under the dominion of another, de- 
giades them, and places them under great disabilities. 
It is, therefore, a state which every Christian ought to 
get out of as soon as he conveniently could, though while 
a it, he should not be excessively anxious in 
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regard to tis condition. Yet Ohristiaa slaves are bound 
as Christians to do their utmost to he free. " If thou 
mayest he free," is no adequate sense of the original ; ft 
Km Sviiaoai,, if thov. canst, or art able also to become a freed- 
man, conveys the force of the text. Every Christian 
elave ought to use ail lawful means to hecome a freed- 
man, that he might be a better Christian. The reasons 
for this preference are beyond number. As a slave he 
could not be a minister of Christ, because the services 
dne his master would not allow him to discharge a min- 
ister's duties. If the Christian slave were a mother, and 
she became free, her children wonld be free. If the slave 
were single, he or she could many, and would not be 
subject to the beastly contaheTnium of slavery. Free per- 
sons could go to school, conld go to Church, would not 
he sold, nor bartered, nor given by will, nor put up on 
the auctioneer's block, nor parents and chiHren sepa- 
rated. Hence the apostolic command to all slaves, " If 
it is in thy power to become a freed-man, use or enjoy 
freedom " in preference to slavery. 

(5.) Every free Christian is commanded, hy Favl, not to 
lecome a slave by any act or will of Ms own, 

"Be ye not the servants of men:" mnch more prop- 
erly, M^ yi'tsoflt Soiwii., "Do not become the slaves of 
men.'' Wesley's translation is, "Do not become the 
bond-slaves of men." Freemen among the Romans 
could become slaves by their own will and acts, in at 
least two ways. Some, who were poor, sold themselves 
for the sake of present relief. But a Christian would be 
guilty for doing so, because by his indnstiy and economy 
he ought not to be poor, and thus compelled, like wicked 
persons, to have resort to slavery for relief; and were he 
poor without his own fault, his fellow -Christians would 
aid him, so that he need not become a slave on account 
of his poverty. A free person, by his crimes, as for 
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tlieffc, could be made a slave. Hence the force of the 
i:ommand in the text, "Do not become the elaves of 
men;" aa no Chmtian. could become a slave for any 
of the causes mentioned without doing wrong, whether 
on account of poverty, which he could provide against, 
or for theft, or any other crime. The teaching of the 
apostle was, that no free person, on any account, should 
consent to return to slavery. And those slaves in the 
south who contentedly remain slaves, wlien their masters 
would set them free, exhibit specimens of ill-taught 
Christians, who are misled by false teaching, and over- 
look the instructions of Paul, "Do not become the slaves 
of men ;" or, in other words, you refuse to beeorae free 
when you have it in your power, and, therefore, yon are 
wrong ; because you ought to become free if you can. 
And those tflachera who say the slaves are better off than 
if they were free, teach false doctrine ; for Paul teach^ 
slaves to become free, if they can procure their freedom 
lawfully, or by contract with their masters. 

But Paul is especially peremptory against freemen be- 
coming slaves ; and his argument is the strongest in the 
■world, even the argument of redemption : " Ye are bought 
withapricc." Some paraphrase it thus : "Areye bought 
with a price from slavery 1 Do not become the slaves of 
men. Never sell yourselves. Prefer aud retain your lib- 
erty, now that you have obtained it." The law taught in 
regard to the Hebrews, " They are my servants which I 
have brought out of the land of Egypt ; they shall not 
be sold with the sale of a bondman"- — Lev. xxv, 42 — 
Paul applies this to Christians: "For ye are not your 
own ; ye are bought with a price ; therefore glorify God in 
your body and in your spirit, which are God's." 1 Cor. 
iv, 20. Christians are bound to devote their bodies and 
all their members as instruments of righteousness, as well 
AS their souls and all their faculties. A state of slavery, 
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if Jt does not prevent this, greatly hinders it. Thers aro 
many evils and snares incident to a state of slavery. The 
bodies of Ctristians are the temples of God, and are to 
lie consecrated to him in temperanCBt chastity, and purity. 
Their spirit, too, is to he consecrated to God, by faith, 
hope, love, meekness, and all the graces of the Holy 
Spirit. The express command, therefore, of Paid is to 
all. If yon can become free, enjoy this freedom. If yon 
are free, never, on any account, become a slave. 

(6.) The persons here called Sov7<.ui were slaves. The 
word fiouAo; itself signifies either a hired servant or slave, 
according to the «sms loquendi of the writer. That the 
meaning of doalos here is slave is proved from the follow- 
ing considerations ; 1. The son'ants generally, if not all, 
at Corinth, were slaves. They were called ekcenix meas- 
urers. This is plain from the very language employed by 
Paul in describing the social condition of the Corinthian 
converts, as well as the particular vices to which they 
were exposed ; " Behold your calling, brethren, that not 
many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not 
many noble are called ; hut God hath chosen the foolish 
things of the world to confound the wise ; and God hath 
chosen the weak things of the world to confound the 
things that are mighty. And base things of the world, and 
things that are despised, hath God chosen ; yea, things that 
are not, to bring to naught the things that are." 1 Cor. i, 
26-29. The terms, ignoble, unwise, weak, foolish, base 
things, things that are not, here expressed or implied, will 
apply to slaves, though inaptly to free persons. 2. The 
name doulos, meaning one in bondage, is in the passage 
constantly put in contrast with tJ-iuOspo; ysnoflcn, to he 
made free, as well as the whole spirit of the passage. 
Snch is the usual style of Paul on this subject, as vi'ill 
appear from the following quotations; " Whether BOND 

or ITRBE." "E(Ti fioiAot, sttf t7-evBipou" 1 Cor, xii, 13, 
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" There is neither bosd nor prbe." " Ovx tm SoiAof, ovSe 
iX-vflfpos." Gal. iii, 28. "The same shall he receive 
from the Lord, wliether he he bobd or rHEE." " Eirs Sou- 
%o;, ei-rt tXtvBtfof." Eph. vi, 8. " Where there is neither 
Greek nor Jew, circumcisioa nor uncircnincisioii, barba- 
rian, Scythian, Boiro nor ntBE." " Aov^ot iWtvOifoi," 
Col. iii, 11. T!ie commoa -usws loguendi of Paul, wlien 
treating oa the subject, was to nse the word Sov5.d{ in the 
sense of slave, in dii'ect distinction from a freeman ; and 
the above texts prove this without doubt. 3. The per- 
sons addressed are exhorted to get free from their present 
state, if they possibly can. This will show that their 
state was not one of freed-men, as we have no exhorta- 
tions in Scripture that exhort men to get rid of freedom. 

4. Besides, the apostle exhorts, or rather commands, the 
Corinthians not to become the douloi, or slaves, of mea. 
Sucb an admonition can not apply to hired servants, as 
theirs is a service which has little in it in common with 
slavery, as to its proper state in society, except the labor 
performed. The state of a voluntary hired laborer is no 
where, as far as we can learn, presented in Scripture as 
one into which Christians are exhorted not to enter. 

5. Bagster, in his admirable Bible, gives the following 
note on 1 Corinthians vii, 21 ; " Being a servant ; rather 
a slave — Soi?ji( — the property of another, and bought with 
his money." 

(7.) The instructions of Paul to the Corinthian Chris- 
tian slaves (fives no sanction to slavery, but, on the contrary, 
c<mdenins the system. 

The reasons are the following, legitimately drawn from 
the passage : 1. Slaves are exhorted to obtain fi'eodoiu, if 
it be in their power. If slavery were ft good state, it 
would not be proper to get rid of it ; and because Chris- 
tians are exhorted to choose freedom and avoid slavery, 
the consequence is that slaveiy is wrong. 2. Freed per- 
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sons are taught by the apostles not to become slaves, 
seeing they are now free. Therefore, what Christians are 
instiucted to avoid can not be right. 3. The moral prin- 
ciples inculcated in the epistles to the Corinthians go to 
the same purpose. But the conclusion is plain from the 
two foregoing considerations, that because slavery is to 
be got rid of, if possible, by those involved in it, and to 
he avoided by persons free fiom it, that it is not of God. 
4. It were easy to show that, as the Old Testament con- 
demned the slavery of Egypt and of the other nations, 
ftnd that no slavery was allowed to be established among 
God's ancient people. Christians could not be induced to 
believe that Roman slavery was right. 

(8.) Corollary 1, Every Christian should do Us utmost 
to induce slaves to become GhrUtiasts, and to esteem, freedom 
from, sin above civil freedom. 

This is a plain consequence from the foregoing. The 
freedom of Christ is of mow value than ft'Cedom from 
slaveiy. Christianity is even, in an important sense, a 
substitute for freedom. It is even more, as it alone pre- 
pares adequately the slave to enjoy freedom to advantage. 
The great work of the Church and of Christians is to 
lead men, whether bond or free, masters or slaves, to be 
Christians, and then every secondary benefit, as civil free- 
dom, and the like, will follow, provided the appropriate 
exertions be made. 

(9.) Corollary % Every Christian citisenis morally bound 
to use all proper means as a dtizen to pronwte freedom from, 
slavery, yet as secondary to freedom, from sin. 

This is another consequence from the preceding. The 
first object is the salvation of the soul from the igno- 
rance, guilt, power, and pollution of sin. The next, or 
seeondary object, is to deliver from slavery, or degrada- 
tion, that the Christian may not bo impeded by slavery 
or any degrading condition of life. As the slave can not 
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pload his cause, the free Christian is to plead for him. Aa 
the slave can not redeem himself, his Christian hrother 
should do it for him. As the slave can not vote or hold 
any civil office, the free Christian citizen should come 
forwai-d end do all this for his pooi Christian brother, or 
for any enslaved human being, whether Jew, Gentile, 
Christian, or infide]. 

3. Instructions for slaves and masters directed to the 
Church at Colofise. 

Colosse Was an ancient and populous city of the 
Greater Phrygia, an inland country in the Lesser Asia. 
This city and region abounded with slaves ; and Phile- 
mon is said to bave been the first bishop or pastor of 
the Obuccb of the Colossiane. The epistle was written 
in Rome about A. D. 64, and sent to the Colossians by 
Tychicua and Onesimus, and at the same time in which 
the epistle to Philemon was written. In the epistle to 
the Colossians. the instructions to slaves and masters are 
contained, which we have quoted above, and on which 
we make the ensuing remarks. (Colossians iii, 22-24.) 
On tbe duties of slaves we have the following : 

(1.) Obedience to their masters in ail things was 
req^uired. " Servants, obey in all things your masters, 
according to the flesh," They were required to execute 
all the lawful commands of their masters, but to do noth- 
ing contrary to the law of God, because the authority of 
God was greater than that of the master, for it controlled 
both master and slave. They were to obey their masters 
not through the fear of their masters, but through the fear 
of God. 

(2.) The properties of this obedience from servants to 
masters are presented thus. 1. Notidth eye-service — being 
more attentive under the eye of the master than at other 
times, as mere men-plemers. 2, But " in singleness of 
heart, fearing God." They were to serve with great sira-* 
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plicity and Kincerity of spirit, so fts to eye their Master la 
heaven, with, an eye to his presence— his command — his 
assistance — his honor and glory. It was to he done 
heartily, as unto Christ, as supreme, and not to men. 
Thus the authority of God as over all is recognized in 
this ohedionce, so as to be influenced by his fear, and to 
be done as "to tlie Lord and not to man." Thus the 
commands of God were to rise superior to those of the 
master. 

(3.) A glorious reward is held out to tho slave from 
God, in pursuance to his obedience to his master. " Of 
the Lord ye sliall receive the reward of tlie inheritance." 
And the service to the master iu performing his daily 
tasks, is set down to the slave, as "serving the Lord 
Christ." 

(4.) But the slave is not allowed to do wrong, though 
he may he wronged, " He that doeth wrong shall receive 
for the wrong that he hath done." Slaves were notable 
for fraud, lying, and stealing, and masters for cruelty and 
injustice. The instruction here shows the impartiality of 
the divine justice. God will avenge the wrong hy whom- 
soever done. He will do this impartially and proportion- 
ally. " There is no respect of persons with God." So 
that he that doeth wrong, whether master or slave, will 
give an account to God for his deeds. 

(5.) That tho persons here called dmiloi, servants or 
slaves, were not hired servants but truly slaves, we justly 
conclude, hecanse, 1. The Greeks and Eomans had 
scarcely any servants but slaves. 2. The contrast be- 
tween these douloi and their masters was great, and was 
such as exists between slaves and masters, and not such 
as exists between hired servants and masters. 

The duties of masters are given in the epistle to the 
Colossians as follows : " Masters, give unto your serv- 
ants [douloi, slaves'} that which is just and equal; 
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feuowiug that ye also liave a Master in heaven." Col. 
iv, 1. 

First. Masters were to render to their slaves to iixaiav, 
thai which is just, or as Griestiach and most others read, 
xMa. ■to gi^eiwow, accordwg to that which is just. Robinson 
renders «o hixaiov that which is righi, jusl, fit, quoting 
this text as an example of this meaning. St. Paul refers, 
we think, to the legal use of the word, or its synonym, 
jiislidn, justice, in the Roman law, on the subject of slav- 
ery, on which he was then formally treating, as he was 
giving instructions to both slaves and masters. 

The Roman law defines justice thus: "Justitia est 
amstans ef perpelua voluntas jus suum cuique tribuenii." 
" Justice is the constant and perpetual disposition to ren- 
der every man his own." (Institutes Just., Lib. I, 
Tit. 1.) And juris prudeTiiia, or the knowledge of justice, 
he defines to be, "jusli atque injusti scientia." "The 
scieuce of what is just and unjust." (Id., Sec. 1.) The 
precepts of law or of justice, the same high authority 
defines, " honesle vivere, alterum, mm Icedere, swim cuique 
trihuere." "To live honestly, to hurt no one, to give 
to every one his own." (Id., Sec. S.) As to the origin 
of slavery ho says, "Wars arose, and the consequences 
were captivity and slaveiy, both which are contrary to 
natural law ; for, by natural law, all men from the be- 
ginniag were bom free." (Id., I, 2, 2.) "Jure enim 
•nalurali onwies homines ah initio lilcri 'w.acclarUur." 

Justinian defines liberty thus, "Liberty is the natural 
power of acting as we please, ualess prevented by force 
or by the law." (Id., I, 3, 1.) " Slavery is when one 
man is subject to tho dominion of another, according to 
the law of nations, though contrary to natural right." 
(Id., Sec. 2.) 

According to the Roman law all men were bom free. 

Slavery is iaduced contrary to the law of nature, by 

26 
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force, so that eact man has by nature a riglit to himself, 
or to personal liheiiy, personal security, the acquisition 
of property, and the pursuit of happiness. Justice ren- 
ders to every man his own ; and it will especially give to 
every one the possession of himself, comprising his lib- 
erty, security, the fruit of his own labor and skill, and all 
other natural and just conventional rights growing ont 
of these. Hence the precepts of justice teach each to live 
honestly as to himaeK, to hurt no one, and to render to 
each his own. So that jnatice in the Roman sense wonld 
never allow, a man to be a slave. And the law enacting 
slavery is contrary to natural law, to the divine law, and 
to just human laws. The right to a slave is an nnjust 
right, and is founded on an unjust law — the law of mere 
force, or some civil law which is itself contrary to 
justice. 

The command of Paul to masters is to render to their 
slaves to hixaim, thai which is Just, or rather xata to 
iixavnr, according to that which is just. This teaches the 
master to render to the slave hie own, or, in other words, 
to give him liberty, and, with the least delay, to secure 
to him his civil liberty, and release him from the power 
of the slave laws, hy legal process. By this the master 
acknoidedges to the slave that he has no just right to 
him as property, or to control him, as to liberty, security, 
labor, or the like ; and that the slave owns himself, just as 
mnch as the master owns himself. The same demand of 
doing that which ia just on the part of the master, will 
require that ho remove the luijust impediment of slavery 
from the slave, and place him in possession of himself. 
And the slave has the right to demand, in due time, this 
act of justice, as soon as may be, that neither he nor his 
wife and children may lie under the disability of slavery, 
but .that they may enjoy liberty. The right of a master 
to a. slave may be illustrated by a case or two. It may 
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bo compared to the right which a man has to an estray 
which he finds on his preYuisea. He has a just light to 
hold this estray till he can lestoie it to the owner and no 
longer. 80 the master has no other right to the slave 
than to hold him safely till he can. restore him to the 
owner. And every man is his own owner; The master 
owns and holds the slave only in trust till he can give him 
his liberty, and in the mean time he must render him an 
equivalent for his labor, as the slave is bound to vender 
to the master an equivalent for his care and maintenance. 
Or the right to a slave may be illustrated by finding lost 
property. The finder may hold it till he can get the true 
owner. In the case of the slave, the true owner of him 
is the slave himself, so that no dispute can arise about 
the proper owner. 

Second. The master is to render to the slave that which 
IS eqi id -tijv lootij-ro equahlj 01 lathei Kara •.wtt^iia. ac 
cordmg to equality or tliot vhich i equal For ooirijj 
means eyji?)^ equity 01 wlai s eqvxtoMe anl Eobmooa 
gives it this meaning in the text tiudei consideiation 
And the lOot loo; means equal hie alike In i,onie 
quence of fhp process oi law 01 the mmority 01 other 
ciicurastances of the sla^e the master may not be able 
or it might not be be t to eminiij ite the &li\e imme 
diately "iefc he la to lender no nnjntt aottowaidhim 
though full justiLC L-iii not be no^; awarded But m his 
fieatment ot him in the mein time he is bona I to len 
del to him that wh ch i& suitable on the ji nc jle ot 
eciuility ^nd equity The law of stiict equity is to go\ 
ern heie so that the mattei will lendei to the sKve ■» full 
equi\ alent foi the slave s services to him till ho can len 
del to him the ai,t of ju'^tico which emaiicii ates him 
The lawa of the slave system can not govern here They 
are null nl voii as to the Ch 1 t an mastei anl his 
legil bli%e Thp la\ f 1 cj r 1 1 ht mu^t iuIp 
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"Do unto all men as ye would they should do unto 
yon," is now the standard, till the law of love shall 
break o£f the last liulc in the slave's chains. 

Third. The duties of justice and equity to the slave ara 
here enjoined on the master hy the argument — /cnowim> 
that ye also have a Master in heaven. G-od is anpreme 
over hoth masters and slaves. God treats none of his 
creatures as slaves, neither should masters treat any as 
slaves, but as brethren — the children equally of one com- 
mon Father who is in heaven, and to whom we all can 
pray and call him odb Pather. No rigorous rale is 
compatible with the Christian relation of master and 
slave. And till the justice of liberty is awarded, let 
the brotherhood of humanity and of Christianity treat 
the legal slave as a hnman being or Christian brother, 
disusing the unjust rights that the slave system may 
confer on the master, and using the power as master only 
for the protection of the slave and his final liberation. 
In these instructions both to slaves and masters, wo 
have neither sanction, support, nor durability awarded to 
the slave system of Rome, of America, or of any other 
countiy. This will appear fully on briefly surveying the 
duties of slaves, the reasons for performing them, and 
the duties of mastei-s, and the reasons enjoining these 
duties. Christian slaves, while they are slaves, are boand 
to obey their masters in every thing not sinful — they were 
to do so not with eye-service, as men-pleaaers, but in 
singleness of heart, doing it heartily. This service they 
were to render as to Christ the Lord, with the fear of 
God. They were to look for a great inheritance from the 
Lord. No wrong act was allowed to be done by the slave, 
however much he might be wronged himself. And he 
was taught that there was no respect of persons to bo 
exercised to the sinning slave any more than to the sin- 
ning master. Such conduct on the piirt of the slaves, 
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founded on such principles, would necessarily produce 
conviction in the mind of the slaveholder as to his duty, 
and to the wrongs of slavery itself. 

Fourth. Thus the master was hound to do according to 
justice, so as to fi'ee the slave as soon as the law and the 
circumstances would call for. And in the mean time, tho 
law of equity and reciprocal right must govern him till 
justice would have its demands answered. And the 
awful consideration hung over him that he was equally 
as much subjecl, or under the dominion of God, as the 
slave was, and both must render an account to Him. 

These reciprocal duties of each would shortly lead 
toward placing the slave in the relation of a hired serv- 
ant, to whom was rendered a just equivalent. Cltristian 
marriage, too, was to he introduced, and the parental and 
filial relations were to be sustained. No master could 
sell his hrother on any account. No trading of human 
bein^ could exist under this regimen. And as the 
Roman laws, in almost all cases, allowed of legal eman- 
cipation, there was no difiiculty, under the Piulme code, 
in earrying it out. This discipline was transferied to the 
first Christian Churches. And slavery, under this henign 
discipline, melted gradually away in the Roman Empiie ; 
though the remains continued for many centuries Such 
is the course now for the Christian Chuich This is slav- 
ery extirpation. Much of extirpation may take place 
before legal emancipation may take place And after 
legal emancipation, there may be much need of extiipa- 
tion ; so that the roots or had effects of it may be done 
away, and no new forms of slavery may arise, such as 
the American slavery among professed Christians, after 
Christianity itself had done it away in former centuries. 
4. Wo next come to the epistle to the Church at 
Ephesus, to which Paul addressed an epistle, A. D. 64. 
Ephesus was the metropolis or chief city in Asia. Paul 
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preached here tliiee years — Acta xx, 31 — and from hence 
the G-osjiel spread thiougliout the whole province. (Acts 
xix, 10.) In his epistle to the Ephesians, Paal't* 
instructions to servants or slaves, as recorded in Ephe- 
sians vi, 5^9, comprise the foUowing : 

(1.) The duties enjoined, " Servants, ho ohediont to 
your masters according to tte flesh." Ohedience to the 
masters is here enjoined— aeeorrfw^ to thejlesk; that is, 
in temporal things, or things pertaining to this world, 
leaving the soul and conscience to God only, who alone 
is the sovereign Lord over them. Christian liberty ia not 
inconsistent with civil sabjection, for such as are God's 
freemen rnay he the legal slaves of men, and as such 
obedience is their duty in all lawful things. "Even a 
slave, if a Christian, was bound to serve him faithfully 
by whose money he was bought, however illegal that 
traffic may he considered," (I>r. A. Clarke.) "The 
Gospel does not cancel the civil rights of mankind ; 
aecordinff to the Jlesk- — that is, who have the command of 
your bodies, but not of your souls and consciences ; or, 
who are your masters according to the present state of 
things." (^Benson,) Bengel, on this text says, "It was 
not proper after mention of the true Lord, in verse 4, 
that others should he called ahaolutoly jtuptoi, Iwda, there- 
fore, he adds, accordii^ to the jlenk," 

(2.) The manner of performing this obedience ia 
pointed out. It is to he "vfith fear and trembling;" 
that is, with fear of displeasing them ; yet they must act 
not havely out of fear, but out of love both to God and 
their master. It is a proverbial expression, however, 
implying the utmost care and diligence. They should 
obey, "because the law gives the master power to pun- 
ish for every act of disobedience." {Dr. A. Clarice.) 

The obedience must he, "in singleness of heart," 
in great simplicity and sincerity of spirit, without guile, 
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hypocrisy, or dissiltiulation. Not from mere fear, but 
from a principle of uprightness, serving them as you 
would serve Christ, " Not with eyo-servico," in serving 
their masters when present, hut neglecting it wkon thoy 
are absent. Thoy should not he " men-pIeaKers," who 
have no regard to pleasing God, liut as the "servants 
of Christ," who do "the will of God from the heart." 
The service must come from the heart, and with good 
will or cheerfulness. 

(3.) The authority and will of God are to control the 
slave in his service to his master. The " will of God ". 
is to govern the slave, and overrides all commands of the 
master which would enjoin any thing morally wrong, or 
forbid doing right. But as the slave is in a state of serv- 
itude, it is the will of God that the slave should act con- 
scientiously in that state. The semce should be as unlo 
Christ, with sincerity and honesty of heart, with regard 
to the honor and cause of Christ. It should be as to ike 
Lord and not to men — regarding God more than men, 
and obeying him beyond any master, when God's will 
or command so require it. "The authority of Christ 
ought to control and govern all men, even those in exter- 
nal slavery." [Benffel.) 

(4.) A glorious reward is secured to slaves in the per- 
formance of their duties. "Knowing that whatsoever 
good thing any man doth, the same shall he receive of 
the Lord, whether he be bond or free." Verse 8. The 
service of slaves to tKeir masters, for the time being, is a 
good work on their part. Any good thing done, by bond 
or free, will meet with a reward from God, He is the 
universal guardian and protector of all his people. Ac- 
cording to the Eoman and all slave codes, the slave could 
claim no wages as reward for his work. All he could 
have was his peculium, or little earnings arising from his 
extra work done beyond his exacted task. And this, too. 
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could he taken by tiie master, as far as the law of slavery 
■was concerned. God here secnres to the slave the full 
reward, through grace, of all the good he will do, ia com- 
mon with the freeman. And this indirectly teaches the 
master, in its principle, in doing justice to the slave, to 
give him wages for his work, and even liberty also, with- 
out any unnecessary delay. And in this kind and indirect 
yet plain way, the master is instructed to take the yoke 
from off the neck of the slave. 

(5.) That the douloi, or servants mentioned here, were 
slaves we maintain, because, 1. The names iol!^o!, bond, 
and ixtidtpoi, free, are placed in contrast. 2. Both maEtera 
d t pi I h 1 f ly t how 

th t th t th t f t m h t f 1 , as 

ip 1 m th 1 t n is 

d d b p t 1 d o as 

tJ th t t t 1 J into 

3 Th temp f th vice, 
nS; <■ fl gh y b mmo- 

t d t mp t th th 1 as 

Th 1 t t il w f h tem- 

TOOral diseise of sliyeiy and foi the 
( till by f hi stianity a more ele\ ite 1 
as It mist when the sla\e shall hiip 
m sla^eiy to a state of freedom 4 
Wages or lewarl is 6upposel to be absent from tho 
relation here legulitel tkoij,h it is to lo mtrohicel 
through the sjiritual tpich nj, anl ultimately to pievail 
an^ theiefore dj away the state of alaiery m the cnl 
5 This IS confaimed by the constant leforenco to t(ol 
and Christ, as governing md contiolling so thit this 
high motive is put in as moie than a substitute tor the 
present servile condition. And the hopes ot a gloiious 
future held out, are here dwelt on m a ininnei to suit 
slavery, but not to suit a ht itc of (.omplett, freedom 
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In the instructions to masters of tlie Ephesian Church 
we have the following: "And, ye mastei-s, do the same 
tliiugs unto them, forbearing threatening ; knowing that 
your Master also is in heaven ; neither is there respect of 
persons with him." On this we observe, First. That the 
maalers arc required to " do the same things unto them." 
This does not mean to render the servants the same kind 
of service, but the manner of treating them ; that is, in 
ohedienee to the same command of God, with an eye to 
the same glory of God, with the same singleness of heart, 
with the same love and good will. On the words ri aura, 
eadern, Ike same ddtiffs, Bengel remarks, in his Gnomon, 
"Compensate them with those things that benevoienee 
enjoins. Lave should moderate the duties of slaves and 
masters, as one and the same light does the various colors. 
Equality of nature and of faith is superior to the differ- 
ence in states of life." 

This is a reciprocal demand on the master, and it must 
imply just and equitahlc returns to slaves for their serv- 
ice, or an equivalent answering to wages. The master, 
too, is not to he the sole judge here according to the slave 
system, as the slave, or his chosen arbiter, is to decide the 
reciprocal duties of the master to the slave. Here will 
come in, in good place, the injunction to the masters at 
Colosse, in which the masters were to render to the slave 
according to justice, and according to the rule of an 
e(juivolent. from them to the slaves. This rule, as we have, 
shown, would sooner or later secure freedom, and in the 
mean time either wages or an equivalent to the slave iox 



Second. Masters should "forbear threatening." The 
words aHivtii ■ttiv aAiix^M mean rather to mitigate, relax, 
or not exact threatening; that is, the threatened punish- 
ment. Masters were not to exercise their authority by 
cruelty or severity ; hut they should govern with mildness 
27 
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and moderation. Masters were not allowed ty the apos- 
tle to exercise cruelty to their slaves, nor even threats. 
They were to govern, says a Lapide, " with the same 
humanity, henignity, love, sincerity, and fidelity to the 
serVanta as the servants were required to serve them." 
"We take it that the master was neither to inflict nor even 
threaten corporeal panishments to his slaves, because both 
wei-e now under the teachings of the Gospel, and sup- 
posed to he governed hy its spirit. Of course, the corpo- 
real panishments of the slave system must cease, and the 
Christian spirit of love must govern, which does not com- 
port with the use of the whip, stocks, and the like. And 
this ia enforced by the consideration that the God of 
heaven "was Lord both of the master and slave. 

Third. Besides, " God is no respecter of persons." The 
rich master and poor servant stand before him on the 
same level, and both shall be rewarded according to their 
works ; yet God will especially remember the oppressed, 
and will hear their ciy. 

Fourth. That the masters here spoken of were slavehold- 
ers we can not doubt. As the servants were slaves, the 
masters were slav h Id f the terms here are correl- 
ative, the one eon p ni t th other. They were mas- 
ters according to tl fi J a ding to the Eoman law 
tinder which they I i an 1 at tl e time the masters were 
generally slavehold nl th ervants wei'e generally 

slaves. 

The instructions of Paul to the Church of Ephesus 
gave no sanction or support to slavery ; but, on the other 
hand, they were subversive of it. The instructions to 
both slaves and masters were moral and i-eligious, and 
every thing wrong was forbidden. The slaves must not 
steal, or lie, or commit any wrong act. The masters 
were also forbidden to do wrong, and required to do 
right. The spirit of love and reciprocal good to each 
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other was enjoinetl. No person was to I39 sold, or beaten, 
or injured, or deprived of just rights. By thia diecipline, 
founded on brotherhood and love, elaYory must die, aad 
die it did. 

We do not find, however, that immediate emancipation 
was enjoined, though in most, or many cases, emancipa- 
tion followed, 1. All the subjects of the Roman empire 
were completely under the power of the Emperor and 
other subordinate tyrants, so tliat the state of slaves and 
free persons was very much alike in many respects, Tet 
th w 1 J s thei-e is now, an essential difference 
b t f d m d slavery, 2. The apostle knew well 

th b t 1 the way of general emancipation under 

th E m 1 w Therefore, Paul more immediately en- 
j d m t and slaves the moral and social duties 
t\ th m pation. And the performance of these 
p lit more speedily than emancipation, wore 
I fi 1 t b th parties, and hastened the time for n 
t 1 d antageous liberty. 3. The instructions 

t m. t d 1 -es are mostly connected with instruc- 

t t p t nd children, to husbands and wives. 

Th m t d t enjoined on these relations were de- 
oTi d t the proper duties belonging to each. The 

p h b b d commands to slaveholders and slaves 

were manifestly designed to restore and establish the rela- 
tion of hired or remunerated sei-vants, and do away the 
aiuse of just service ; and slavery was that almse or per- 
version of it. Slavery is such a perversion of service as 
concubinage, or contuberniuin, is of lawful marriage. 
Hence, most, if not all, the instnictions concerning the 
slave-master and the slave will apply to the Scriptural 
relation of master and servant. There is, too, a total ab- 
sence of the principal elements of the slave system in these 
instructions respecting slaves and masters, and this goes 
to say that slavery is disowned by Paul as an institution 
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that could not be reguKtect but must be destroyed. There- 
f th t f f t a by Paul, as to the support 

ft t 1 1 g 1 m t the death-warrant of the 
hi te 4 B i th tmctions to parents aad 
h Id h 1" d 1 e subversive of slavery, 

f b 1 Ch id n j il to obey their parents ; 

bat in the slave code they mui-t obey their masters. 
Wives are required to obey their husbands ; bat by the 
laws of slavery they must obey their masters. Wives 
aad husbands are to be married ; but slavery igaores mar- 
riage, and substitutes contubemiwm,. 

5, We have two passages which concern the sabject 
of slavery in Paul's instructions to Timothy The first 
is as foil Kn w a th tl t tl la t m ! 

for a right u n n b t f th i I nd d b d nt 
for the ng lly an 1 f n f h Ij 1 1 f a 

for mn d f f th an 1 m 1 f m th f 

inaaslaj f h m nj^, f th m th t d fil fh m 
selves with mankind, for mea-stealers, for hars, for per- 
jured persons, and if there be any other thing that is con- 
trary to souad doctrine." 1 Tim. i, 9, 10. 

The Greek word avSpanoSmriii is, according to Robin- 
son and all the lexicons, a slave-dealer, a man-stealer. 
Bengel says of sach, that they are "those who, by force, 
make men slaves. They are not unlike those who enlist 
soldiers by fraud, cheats, and force, or press them." 
They are those who abdact the slaves of another, or who 
reduce oi retain free men in shvery The word is deiivpd 
Irom mSponoJiH a slaie which is from » ijp a man and 
nms a, foot or in other Koida, a rfo«n()oi?rffn man The 
postfix latriii to stand forming ai SpttitoSunri;! is there 
foie one who Uandt on the ttampkd man and disposes of 
him 'is he will by force fraud law or any other means, 
BO as to have him under his dominion and make him a 
slate or aulraiodon a domitiodden nan Ibeae slive 
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deaiei or mia stealerii are tho-ie i\lio cairj on i trifflo 
in human beings by puicbaBe s'ile or use either m 
reiucmg freemen to ')la\ci oi contmning sltves is slaves 
except BO far as is necessary to free them The nations 
or states that legalize ala^erj or c nnno at it are alsj 
to be classed among slme dealers ot man ifeaiers in the 
strict moial sense of the f*rm 

And this is the '^cultural view of the slave dealei 
Anl he that steakth a man and selleth him or if he be 
foun I m his hand ahal! suicly 1 e put to death Exod 
XXI 16 If a man be tound stealing any of his breth 
i-en of the children of Israel and maketh merchandise 
of him or selleth him then tliit thief shall die and thou 
shalt put evil aivay fiom among joii Deut xxiv 7 
Thus the merchant m human be n^s is condemned 
whether the Bteali,i the seller or usci of a man as prop 
etty excepting always as fai as is neoessarj to pursue 
a leg'»l course m o der t j restore the man to 111 ert> 

The Latin Vulgate translates the Qreel word by Pla 
(nacM And the Eoman lattyers and liw aj^lied this 
name to sla\e dpaleis inl denommited their theft ]la 
giim because the l\w ji Dnounctu those worthy ot death 
who were guilty of dealing m sia^ es 

And these slaie dealers are classed with the worst sin 
ner? They are rankei morally with the lawless disobo 
dient ungodly sinners piofane murdere s liais per 
jured persons and the like Man stealers— ihe -v, rst 
of all thieves m comparison of whom highwavmen an I 
house breakers aie mn cent What then are most tiid 
era m negroes procurers of servants for Amciii-a and 
all *ho enlist soldiers by lies tiicka or enticements' 
("Weslej ) 

Obsei\e too here that the masters of sli\es who as 
ibo\e letain them only so far is is nece iiv t f o 
them ■whether these masteiB are ti\\. or ^ njtoTa tie not 
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to be clasa d with slave dealer? ind Paul does not plate 
tliem without distmctiou oa the sime list The men, 
mast&r or owner may havo ohtimLd his slaves I v mhet 
itance and is i-ontemplatiag then fee lorn or he may 
haie pmchsbpl slaves with the same view namely 
freedon ini hpuce such may be biethiea 5t?owci /firt 
/a/ good Hence also inatmctions are given to sui^h 
ulneholders oi misteiB the olservaace of which would 
preserve them from being on the list of slave dealers or 
mercCiiaiy alavehoReia But Paul gnes no instructions 
how these latter classes should conduct themselves m their 
profession or business anj more tlian he does to liars 
muideiers an 1 the like with whom he associatts them 
But if the mwler whether lunot or despotei, it matters 
not la a line iealer or becomes suih, ho is then to he 
clasfced with the liars and mnrdeieis and to he treated as 
Bueh and the law is atam'it Jvim 

Thae 18 another passage m the first Epistle of Timothy 
which taaches tlie duties of slaves to their misters and 
incidentally present* the chaiacter of Chnstian masters 
■whose duties are clearly defined m the Epistle to the 
C-oloasians anl Eihesnns It leala is follows Let 
as many servants [6di*,oi dai.ei\ as are unini the yoli-e 
count their owa mast^ra worthj ot all honor that the 
name of Grod and his doctrine he not blasphimed And 
they that ha\e helieTing masters let them not despise 
them beeaiiise they are Irothien but rither i) fliem serv 
ice because they are faithful and beloved paitalei-. of 
the benefit These things teach and exhort 1 Tim 
Tl 1 2 

(1.) The servants, or slaves, were enjoined to be obe- 
dient to their imhelieving masters. They were to " count 
them worthy of all honor" — all the honor due from a 
servant to a master — and show it by obedience and re- 
spectful behavior. The reason for this was, that the 
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aajne of God, or God himself, and Hs docti-iae, or Chris- 
tianity, he aot hlaeplieined, or spoken evil of, aa tending 
to destroy the political rights of mankind. " Cii-il rights 
are never aholishod by any communications from God's 
Spirit. The civil state in which a man was hefore his 
conversion is not altered by that of his coaversioa ; nor 
does the grace of Gtod absolve him from any claims 
which, either the state or his neighbor may have on him. 
All these ontvravd things continue unaltered." (Dr. A. 
Clarke.) The service is not enjoined on the ecoie that 
the masters had a right in justice to the services, but that 
God and Ohvistianiiy might not be evil spoken of. The 
obedience and services of slaves have often been influen- 
tial itt the conversion of their mastei^ and the promotion 
of religion- The conduct of stubborn and disobedient 
slaves would have a very different effect. The honor of 
the Gospel was concerned in. the rendering, on the part 
. of the slave, a prompt obedience to the commands of his 
master. 

(2.) Servants, or slaves, are also Instructed to obey 
their believing or ChristiaTj masters; that is, those who 
hold them for the slaves' own. good, and with a view to 
their freedom. These are not to despise their masters, 
because they are brethren in Christ, and on that account 
on a level with them. Christian brotherhood consists 
with inequality of place and relation, and with subjection 
of one to another ; but they ought to do them service be- 
cause they are faithful and beloved, and partakers jointly 
of the common salvation, 

(3.) The servants, or SouXot, mentioned in this passage, 
were slaves. In the first verse (hey are said to be vao 
^iiyoK ^ov\ot, servants under the yoke. A servant u-nder the 
yoke is a slave, or a servant in a state of slavery. When 
the Romans and others intended to deprive men of their 
liberty, they made them pass under the yoke, "The 
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yoke is formed of three spears, two being fixed uprigM 
in the ground, and the other tied across between the 
upper end of them. Under this yoke the Dictator sent 
the -Slqnani." (Tit. Liv., Lib. in, C. 8.) Slavery in 
Scripture is called a yoke. (Lev. xxvi, 13 ; Isaiah ix, 4, 
and X, 27.) 

(4.) It follows that some, holding the legal relation 
of masters, were Christians and members of the Church. 
Thus they were rtmi'ot, faithful, or belkvers. They were 
brethren in the Christian sense of the term, and brethren 
to their Christian slaves ; they were oyamji-ot, beloved of 
God, and his followers ; they were " partakers of the ben- 
efit," or, according to Wesley on the place, they were 
"joint partakers of the great benefit of salvation," Those 
believing masters had slaves when they became believers ; 
yet it should be carefully understood that their Christian- 
ity taught them to give full civil liberty to the slaves as 
soon as it could be done to the best advantage of the 
slave, the master retaining the legal tenure only till that 
could be accomplished. In the mean time, the slave was 
a Irotfter, and treated as such. This is the true state of 
the question, as both the apostolic discipline and the 
workings of it in the primitive Church fully show. 

(5,) Hence, the instructions of Paul to Timothy give 
no support to the system of slavery ; because, 1. He con- 
demns the man-slealer, or, rather, slave-dealer, whether the 
seller, purchaser, or n&er of the slave, androjiodon, or 
d w t dd n n an, classing him with the woist sinners. 
A d th h ter embraces all who make merchandise 
f n ay sense, except to fiee them. 2. The in- 

jun t t 1 es to honor unbelieving masters gives no; 
unt nan t the system as good, as it enjoins honor or 
b d n b se God and Christianity would be evil 
p k f 3 The obedience to believing masters cou- 
d Ch t n slaves as brethren — a condition at war 
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with slavery and utterly subversive of it. 4. The Chris- 
tian masters wei'o believers, beloved, brethren to the slaves, 
partners in the same Chnstian cause. Such, therefore, 
could not hate but love their servants, who were their 
brethren, and, being Ephesians, observing the instructions 
given by Paul to that Church, in which ho recL«ired mas- 
ters to treat the slaves with reciprocal tindness, to avoid 
threatening, that the Master of both was in heaven, and 
there is no respect of persons with God, 5. And though 
emancipation is not mentioned in terms, it was to follow 
as soon as justice and equity could accomplish it ; but till 
that point of time the slave was to be treated as a brother. 
6. The subsequent history of the Church shows that such 
was the true position of master and slave in the time of 
the apostles and in the Churches organized and governed 
by them, as the Churches of Corinth, Colosse, Ephesns, 
and Crete. 

6. Titus was left "by Paul in the island of Crete "to set 
in order the things that were wanting, and ordain elders 
m e%ery Lity Chapter i, 5. Creto was a largo island, 
two hundred and fifty miles long and about fifty wide, 
I( betame a Roman province and abounded in slaves, as 
the greater part of the world then did. In it there were 
m^ny burchc! and as Titus was the chief pastor, Paul 
instructs him in the difficult matter connected with slav- 
e y in exeriieing Church discipline. 

The following is the Pauline teaching to the Churches 
m Crete : " Exhort servants to be obedient to their own 
masters, and to please them well in all things ; not an- 
swering again ; not purloining ; but showing all good 
fidelity ; that they may adorn the doctrine of God our 
Savior in all things." Titus ii, 9, 10. On the forego- 
ing passage wo remark : 

(1.) The general duty enjoined on servants, or slaves, 
"obedience to their own masters." This extends to all 
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honest and lawful ttings, whetier tieir masters be pagans 
or OhriBtiana ; if pagans, not assuming tliat Oliristianity 
freed tliem from their ordinary commanda ; if Christian 
maaterB, not thinking that they had a greater liberty to 
be disobedient. They were, therefore, to please their mas- 
ters well in all things lawful, or wherein it can be done 
without sin. 

(2.) The particular duties enjoined on servants are the 
following : Not answering again, or not contradicting or 
gainsaying the master's just commands, or eyen when 
blamed unjustly. The state of the servant calls for great 
moderation. 

Servants should he tionest, not purloining ; that ia, not 
stealing the least thing, nor taking any thing that is their 
master's, which is not allowed by their consent, but 
showing all honesty in every thing. Among the heathen 
slaves theft was ao common, t]iat fur, a thief, waa com- 
monly used to signify a servant, becauae slaves were gen- 
erally thieves. Paul teaches that slaves should be strictly 
honest in all things, both as it respecte their masters and 
others. 

JFidelity vr&s enjoined on slaves. They were to show 
" all good fidelity " in every trast reposed m them, so as 
to speak the truth, and discharge all their duties punctu- 
ally and advantageonsly to their masters. 

(3.) The reason for this conscientious discharge of 
their duties was, that they might " adorn the doctrine of 
God their Savior in all things." This would render their 
religion amiable and honorable in the eyes of their hea- 
then masters and others, when they would see its influ- 
ence on its professors, especially on those in the lower 
walks of life. The history of Christianity furnishes many 
illustrious examples of the conversion of multitudes by 
the Christian walk and conversation of slaves. 

(4.) That the relation af master and slave is the one 
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here intended, is manifest from tte very instructions given 
to the slaves. The duties enjoined were designed to cor- 
rect ivils inherent in slavery, such as insubordination, 
atuhhomness, impertinence, theft a^nd pevfidy. These 
were leading vices of the system of slavery, and not of 
aervioeg done for wages. Such, at least, were not the 
promineBt vi^es of hired servants, as they were of slaves. 
The conclusion, is, that the masters and servants spolten 
of here were slaveholders and slaves. 

7. Althougli we have given the entire of the Pauline 
instructions respecting slaves and their masters, with the 
exception of the Epistle to Philemon, we may also em- 
hrace, in connection with the teachings of the missionary 
to the Gentiles, those given by the missionary of the cir- 



Peter says, " Servants, [it orattoi, house- slaves J\ be sub- 
ject to your masters [Stortoroif, despots] with all fear ; not 
only to the good and gentle, font also to the froward [oko- 
j,Mi!, perverse /] for this is thant-worthy, if a ma,n for 
oonscienee toward God endure grief, suffering wrong- 
fully." 1 Peter ii, 18, 19. This is the same in sub- 
stance that Pawl gives to Timothy, chapter vi, 1, 2. 

(1.) The slave is bound to obey his master while under 
Hs authority, aot because of any just right the master 
has to hold him in bondage, bat because of the benefits 
he receives fr«m him. Tlie master is all the civil magis- 
trate the slave has to protect him, to feed and clothe him. 
For this cause the slave is as much bound to obey his 
master as the subjects of a tyrant are while thoy enjoy 
his protection. And till Providence presents some way 
of relief, there is no essential diiference between the rela- 
tion of a slave to his despotic master, and that oi a sub- 
ject to a despotic king. Hence, Peter commands sub- 
jects to submit themselves to every ordinance of man 
for the Lord's sake. (Ycise 13.) After continuing the 
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exhortation to some length, lie presently recognizes the 
duties of servants, or slaves, to their masters. 

Obedience was enjoined not only to the good and gen- 
tle, but also to the froward or perverse master. Submis- 
sion is not enjoined on the ground that the institution 
was right, but for conscience' sake. The obligation to 
relative duties does not depend on the character of the 
persons to whom they are rendered, or on the performance 
of the duties they owe to us, but on the unalterable rela- 
tions of things aa established by God. It was praise- 
worthy for a person to suffer wrongfully, after the manner 
of Christ, " who, when he was reviled, reviled not again." 
Verse 23. The apostle refers to those punishments suf- 
fered by slaves as contrary to justice and mercy, wMlo 
they are exhorted to endure them, and suffer patiently, 
though suffering wrongfully. 

(2.) That the servants mentioned here were slaves, we 
have full proof. 1. The epistle was addressed to persons 
scattered throughout Pontus, Gallatia, Cappadocia, Asia, 
Bythinia, provinces in Asia Minor, where the Grecian 
and Roman systems of slavery prevailed. The word 
nixtiTjt here means any one under the authority of an- 
other, particularly household slaves, or servants, as vema, 
familia, domestici, famuli. It is. used but four times in 
the New Testament — here, and in Luke xvi, 13, Acts x, 
7, Bom. xiv, 4. The strong presumption is that, in all 
these places, slaves were intended, as they generally per- 
formed the duties now performed by hired servants among 
us. 2. In this passage the house servant must have been 
a slave, because he is instructed to obey with all fear, for 
conscience toward God, to endure it as a grief, and suferinff 
wransfally, after the example of Christ, Surely these 
accidents can not apply to hired sei-vants, who served by 
contract for wages. 

(3.) The masters, also, or denpolai, must have been 
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t-Uve-ownera or elaveholdera, as maatfr is l!ie correspond- 
ing relation to slaxe, or one under the power of another, 
whether he is called doalos, oikele», or andrapodi/n, as 
among the GreeliF, or eemus, maiicipivm, andlia, iieraa, 
famulus, as among the Latins, or slave, or servant, 
among uf-, when the servant is the property of a master. 
There were two elasses of masters here mentioned ; the 
one elass compiised the gooil and gentle, who were Chris- 
tians, who treated their slaves well, held them in trust till 
they could safely emancipate them ia conformity to jus- 
tice and rendering them an equivalent for their services 
till that point of time, according to the Pauline discipline 
to theColossians. (Col, iv, 1.) The other class of des- 
polai were the fromard — the osaniot, the perverse, severe, 
and unfasl masters, who treated their slaves according to 
the laws of slavery, with little regard to justice. The 
"good and gentle" class of slaveholders might he called 
maslers, but not andrapodistai, slave-dealers. The had 
men might be called andrapodistai, slave-deeders, properly 
and characteristically, as well as slaveholders, masters, 
or slave-owners. The master might he a Christian, the 
slave-dealer, or the mercenary slaveholder, never, as Paul 
ranlis iiim with murderers and liars. But he never places 
the mere master — him who sustains that relation with the 
simple view of the slave's good, and his freedom — in this 
category. 

(4.) Surely the apostle Peter gives no support here to 
slavery. The slave is represented as suffering m-ongfuUy, 
and he is exhorted, by the example of Christ, to endure 
this as a wrong, and not that which is just, or according 
to justice. Can any language more directly than that 
of Peter express the injustice of slavery ? We think not. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

PAULINE DISCIPLINE-CASE OF ONESIMUS. 

The case of Onesimus will furniah. us with an example 
in whicli the instructions laid down by Paul were applied, 
and which became the model for the Christian Churcli in 
after times. 

The Epistle to PhUemon was not addressed to Phi- 
lemon aloue, hut also to Apphia, supposed to he his wife, 
and to Archippus, who is supposed to be his son, and to 
the Ohiirch in his house. (Verse 1.) It was written 
from Rome, and sent hy Paul to Philemon, his family, 
and the Church in his house at Coloase. It appears, from 
veraea 1, 10, 13, 23, that it was written when Paul was a 
prisoner, and when he had hopea of obtaining his liberty, 
(Verse 22.) It was written at the same time with the 
Epistle to the Coloasians, or about the end of A. D, 63, 
or beginning of 04. For Timothy joins him in both 
epistles. And in both the epistles, Epaphroditus, Mart, 
Demas, and Luke join in the salutations. And Ones- 
imus, who carried this Epistle, was one of the messen- 
gers by whom the Epistle to the Colossiana was sent. 
(Col. iv, 9,) The general iniitructions, therefore, re- 
specting masters and slaves in the Epistle to the Coloa- 
sians, must be taken into the aoconnt with the particular 
teachinga given in the one sent to Philemon, to his wife, 
son, and the Church in his house. 

Philemon appears to have been a pereon of considera- 
tion in the Church at Colosse, and was converted by the 
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ministiy of Paul — verae 19-— atout ttic time when he ex- 
ercised his ministry at Eplie&us. (Acta xix, 10.) He 
tad a Church in his house — verse 2 — and was so opulent 
as to be extensive in works of charity, and in entertain- 
ing those Christians who had occasion to visit Oolosse. 
(Verses 5-7.) He was a man of influence in the Church, 
and the historians place him as bishop or chief pastor 
of the Church at Oolosae. 

The occasion of writing this letter was the following : 
Onesimns, the servant of Philemon, had, on some pre- 
tense, nin away from his master and come to Rome, 
where Panl was then a prisoner. It is likely he was led 
to visit Paul, from having seen him in Coloase at his 
master's house. He became a genuine convert to Chris- 
tianity, and was sedulous to serve Paul in promoting hia 
comfort, 

1. The circumstances of this case seem to show that, 
at the date of this Epistle, Onesimus was tlie legal slave 
of PhilemiDn. As such Paul resolved to send him back 
to his master ; and, to remove all difficulties, wrote to 
the latter this special Epistle. 

2. Let us now examine bow Philemon was, by Paul's 
instmctlon, required to receive and treat this slave on hia 
retBm to his master. 

(1,) Philemon was to receive him in the following man- 
ner ; " Not now as a servant, [iouAo!, a slave,'\ but above 
a servant, a brother beloved, especially to me, but how 
much more unto thee, both in the flesh, and in the Lord ? 
If tbou count mo therefore a partner, receive him as my- 
self. ... I wrote unto thee, knowing that thou wilt also 
do more than I say." Versea 16, 17, 21. 

Although Philemon could receive him &% his legal slave, 
yet he was besought by Paul to receive him "not now as 
a slave, but above a slave." Formerly, when neither of 
them were Christiana, Philemon might receive him as a 
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tlave; but he could not do that now, as hotli were Chris- 
tiana, as he mast he received ahove a slave. He must 
receive him — ouasdj; Bolj-iw — not now, no rrwre, no fariher, 
w> longer, os a slave; that is, he was now to he elevated 
ahove the condition of a slave. A slave was in the low- 
eat condition in which a human heing could he placed, 
and so low were slaves in the eye of the law that they 
oouid be placed no lower nor no higher, and among them 
there was nothing like grade, or higher or lower, but one 
dead level of the lowest possihlo poi^ition. So says the 
Eoman law. "In the condition of slaves there is no 
difference ; hut among free persona there are many divers- 
ities. Thus some are ingermi, or fi-eemen, othere libertim, 
or freed-men." (Institntea, Lib. I, Tit. 3, Sec. 5.) Thus 
the first step was taken to rescue a man from slavery 
when he was to be considered ahove a slave. Thus the 
destruction of slavery commenced when the man was 
only one step raised above this condition, however small. 
All the rest was to follow. He was to he a brother, and 
a brother beloved, both to Paul the apostle and to Phile- 
mon the master. He was to bo such in the flesh, or while 
his legal service existed, but especially in the Lord, or as 
a Christian. He was to be received as Paul was received, 
and this was the forerunner of liberty, not by constraint, 
hut willingly ; for Philemon was expected to do more 
than Paul said he should do. Let ns look at the Chris- 
tian state of brotherhood to which the Christian slave 
was elevated, as a first-fi-uit of religion. 

(2.) Onesimus is now the brother of his master, the 
brother of Paul, Christ being the elder hrolher of the 
family. God is the common Fathei to whom they tre 
all to pray. Our Fatheh. All are redeemed Ij Jesua 
Christ ; ail are sanctified by the same Spirit Onesimus, 
the slave of Philemon according to the flesh or Roman 
law, now worships with him in the Church in his house. 
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and te is coTisideved as mucli a Chriatiaa and a beloTel 
brother as Paul timself. The term brother is a new term 
to he introduced between slave and master. It gives the 
death-blow to slavery, and it is a relation never known 
or used in the slave system. 

(3.) As Philemon was a member of tlie Chnroh at 
Colosse, and from the Epistle conveyed to that Chnrch 
by Onesimus and Tychicus — Ool. iv, 7, 10 — he learned 
the instructions given to slaves and masters, he there 
found his own duty laid down in these words, " Mast^rB, 
give to your servants [slaves] that which is just and 
equal, knowing that ye also have a Master in heaven." 
Col. iv, 1, Justice, according to its demands, would re- 
quire that he should dissolve his relation as master ; and 
equity required that, till this act of justice could take 
place, reciprocal duties and relations should control the 
matter. And the Chnrch, to whom the Epistle was sent, 
was bound to see that this healthy discipline was carried 
out in refere.nce to slaves and masters. 

3. Let us see here the leading points in Paul's argu- 
ment in favor of Oneaimns. Paul had given command on 
the subject of slavery in hia Epistle to the Colossians, 
and which was addressed to Philemon as well as other 
members of the Church at Colosse. He was, therefore, 
in possession of this special law, command, or injunction, 
in regard to the matter, which requii'ed justice and equity 
on his part toward Onesimus. Paul, in his letter to Phi- 
lemon, omits the injunction m unnecessary to be repeated, 
and proceeds to CTrfreffft/ ; "I rather bb seech thee." He 
bnngs to view the Christian character and privileges of 
Philemon, and calls him dearly-beloved and fellow- 
laborer. He congratalates him for the " Church in his 
house," for hia love and hlelitj to Christ and all saints, 
and that the bowels of the simts were refreshed by hia 
bounty. He repreifents himself as prisoner of Jesus 
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Clirist, and Paul the aged. Onesimus is liia son, who 
waa concerted by his ministry, who was oace unprofita- 
hle as a servant, hut now may be relied on for honesty, 
veracity, and fidelity, that he is now a Christian and a 
heloved brother. He then pleads that Onesimus should 
he received as Paul himself, and treated with brotherly 
regard. He promises to pay for any wrong done by 
Onesimus, or had he improperly, in his days of sin, 
sq^uandered his pecuUum, that be would repay all. He 
expresses his confidence that Philemon would do move 
than he requested him to do ; and, to enlist him fully, he 
requests him further to provide a lodging for him, as he 
trusted that, througb the prayers of Philemon, he would 
he permitted to pay him the intended visit. It was with 
such addresses as this that the primitive Christians made 
their pleas in behalf of those who were in bonds, as 
bound with them; and all know how admirably they 
succeeded in promoting freedom and the elevation of 

4, Now what was the effect of the instmctions of Paul 
in this case, in reference to the fi'eedom of Ouesiraus? 
The result was his emancipation from slavery. Of this 
we have sufficient historical data to assure us of it as a 
matter of fact. This is attested by the* apostolical con- 
stitutions, and apostolical canons, which we have already 
quoted. And this is the concurrent testimony of antiq- 
uity on the subject. This is delicately hinted at by Paul, 
where he says, "Knowing that thou wilt also do more 
than I say." Veise 21. He did not in terms enjoin 
emancipation, but he knew, that this result would follow, 
and be therefore leaves it to be wi ought out from the 
moral and religious principles which he inculcated on the 
subject, and the spirit of Christianity ; for as there was a 
■mil, there would be found a war/, to execute it. This tlie 
history of Christianity attests. 
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6. The diseipliaary example of the case of PMIenion 
and Onesimus, gives ho support to slavery, but on the 
other haitd is subversive of it. If those who are slaves 
would become Christians, and their masters would treat 
them not now, or no more as slaves, but brethren beloved, 
as aioife slaves, the result would be freedom. And though 
the slaves, under the teachings of Christianity, would be 
more faithful slaves while they were slaves, the treatment 
of them as brothers would soon lead to freedom. This, 
too, is history. 

What would we thmk of Philemon, had he neglected 
Paul t. mstiuotions and entieaty aad treated Onesimus 
accoidmg to the slave laws ' For example, had he 
whippel him hist for lunnmg awaj, and then sold him 
to a slave dealei and sold his wife and children to the 
highest biddei would he he toleiated in the Christian 
Church after sellme; his brothei and putting the money 
in his pocket* By ao meaas The primitive Chui-ch 
bad no such enstom amonj, them and no such conduct 
would be toleiated And can our Christians who reject 
Ihfl discipline and pnni^iplea laid down by Paul, be con- 
sideiel IB an^ other than wickel who buy and sell their 
fellow men and hve on their Ubor without remunera- 
tion' Every Christian is bound to do like Philemon, to 
treat the slave as a brother, while he is a slave, and grant 
him his freedom with as little delay as the law wiU allow, 
or the circumstances of the case require. Nothing short 
of this is Christianity. How can any Christian come to 
his dying pillow, and leave slaves to others to inherit 
them, when emancipation is within his reach, even 
though it would be necessary to remove them to an- 
other country or state ? Even this is not too much to 
do for freedom. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

PAULIKE DISCIPLINE— GESERAL 8UBTET, 

It is time now to take a gnneral siiryey of the princi- 
plea and discipline of the Panline instractions to maatets 



1. The apoKtle acknowledged some masters to be true 
Christians — snth masters as sustained the legal relation, 
not for gain, bat with a view to the good of tbe slave, 
and his ultimate freedom. 

2. It appears evident that STich masters were admitted 
to Chnrch membership in the Chnrcbes founded and 
governed by the apostles. 

3. The great endeavor of the apostolic preaching, as 
relating to slavery, seems to have been to bring slaves 
and masters to an intellectual, experimental, and prac- 
tical knowledge of the truth — to assign to each their 
respective duties, and lay down those great principles of 
right and wrong, which would inevitably issue in emaa- 
cipation, and meanwbile coiTect, so far as possible, the 
moral evils of the system in reference to slaves and mas- 
ters, respectively. 

If, in their preaching, the apostles seem not to dwell 
largely on the evils of slavery itself, this may, in part at 
least, be accounted for from the fact that these evils were 
evident to all persons taught in the principles of the 
Gospel. The influence of the perfect love of God and 
man — the comprehensive beneficence begotten by Chris- 
tianity — the union in oue cqnimon brotherhood — having 
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e God — one Savior and Sanetifier — one common, inlier- 



Th h 

a "h ra 

Masters ^oie reju eg ts 

which is juat and e<iual, remembering that they had also 
a Master in heaven." Oolossians iv, 1. 

Philemon was enti'eaffld ty Paul to receive his slave 
Onesimns not now, or ouxtrt, no more, no longer, as a 
slave, but above a slave, a brother heloved, the brother 
of himself and Paul — as Paul himself. As a member 
of the Oolossian Church he was commanded to reader to 
him according to jnstice and eqnity. He was entreated 
to receive him as a beloved Christian brother, with the 
command to render to him afterward that which was 
just and equal. (Philemon 16.) 

5. The daties of slaves to their masf-ers show that these 
duties were enjoined on them while in a 8tat« of slavery, 
to he performed to their legal masters, whether Christians 
or heathen. The texts enforcing those duties have been 
quoted. Obedioice or all honor to the masters is enjoined 
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in all tilings. This is Jimited to the will of (rod, or tlie 
precepts of morality. Servir^ is a labor to be rendered 
to the master, with the same restraint as it is to be unto 
Ohrist, BS unto the Lord. Fideli^ or trustworthirmss for 
the interests of the master is required, so as to be hmeU 
e,rii faithful' to all trusts reposed m them. 

Besides, these slaves were slaves properly so called, 
and tboagb they became brethren to their mastei-a, they 
still continued to be legal slaves till emancipation took 
pl.e.. 

6. In the list of duties of slaves and their masters in 
reference to each other, we have certain privileges belong- 
ing to each in this relation. The master was privileged 
with obedience, service, and fidelity from the slave, in con- 
formity to the moral laws of God and Christianity ; and 
the slave bad his privileges also. He looked for justice, 
equity, and love, or brotherhood, from the master, and the 
cessation of threatening, or the use of the whip. 

But these mutnal duties and privileges would reduce 
slavery gradually to lawful service, which was certainly 
the intention of Paul in his code, as was the intention 
in the Abrahamio administration. Emancipation would 
come in, as a conseqneaee. 

As Paul, in giving his instructions to masters and 
slaves, does it in connection with his instructions to hus- 
bands and wives, parents and children, it is inferred by 
some, that he theiefore sanctions slavery. But the con- 
trary will appear on careful examination. It is tnie that 
be gives the instructions to slaves and masters in connec- 
tion with the relations of husbands and wives, patents 
and chOdren, in the following places, namely : In his 
Epistle to the Oorinthians, Ephesians, and Colossians. 
It is confessed on all hands tbat the parental and filial 
relations were established by almighty God, And if the 
instructions and laws of these rol.itions are subversive of 
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slavery, tlie latter can not be of G-od. Now tTiia is the 
case. Marriage is appointed of God, or the nnion of one 
man and one woman till death. Wherever legal mar- 
riage is there is no slavery, properly so called, at least no 
Roman siavery. This cuts up by the roots the contuher-- 
nkcm, or polygamy, of slavery. Besides, children are to 
obey their parents in preference to their mastevs. They can 
not obey both ; therefore, they must obey their parents. 
Parents, too, are to bring up their children in the irortare 
and admonition, or in the instruction and discipline, of 
the Lord, This takes them away from the hands of all 
others. So that the establishment of marriage and the 
parental and filial relations are at irreconcilable variance 
with slavery. And as God has established these he never 
established nor sanctioned slavery, which is a perversion 
of just service, as polygamy, concubinage, and confuher- 
nium are perversions of lawful marriage ; and laivfiil mar- 
riage being established, the others necessarily are annihi- 
lated or entirely superseded, as enormities that can not be 
tolerated by the morals of the Gospel. 

7. Hence, the legislation of Paul in reference to 
slavery would restore service to its original and just con- 
dition, by removing those abuses which slavery intro- 
duced. This was done, as we have seen, by the Mosaic 
code. The instructions of Paul to masters and slaves 
would apply substantially to employers and hired serv- 
ants ; and, indeed, most theologia.ns have applied the 
instructions, with great propriety, to masters and hired 
servants in countries where slavery does not exist. All 
employers are bound to render to persons in their employ 
according to justice and equity, as well as to forbear or 
dbuse threatening, and treat them as brethi-en, fellow- 
men, with civility and love. They are privileged, too, to 
have their commands about their business executed as 
they wish, and they ought to have the proportion of labor 
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or service agreed on perfonned. All servants or pereons 
in employ are also bound to diey these oommaiidB, to do 
the atnonut of work, and to do it honestly and with 
fidelity. They are privileged, too, to receive their wages 
and civil and respectful treatment. 

Besides, the apostle Paul lays down no laws or rules 
to institute or maintain slavery proper. He lays down 
no rules ahont buying and selling men, and the endless 
moral wrongs of the slave system. And while he omit') 
all such rules and enjoins only what is just and right, he 
neither sanctions, supports, nor sustains slavery by any 
instructions he has given to slaves and masters. Does 
Paul give instvactions to man-stealers or slave-dealers to 
prosecute their business 1 Certainly not, as these were 
willful transgressors. But some masters, or owners of 
slaves, may have no act whatever or no will, in becoming 
slaveholders ; and such, so far, can not be guilty of any 
willful, wrong act. Their future course is to decide this 
question of tight and wrong on their part. 

Paul made laws for the master, as responsible to God, 
and not for slavery. He made laws for the slave as a 
redeemed man and a sufferer, hut not for tlie perpetuity 
of the systJjm which oppressed him. This does not prove 
that Paul approved of the system. Paul made a, law 
respecting the relation between Hero and his subjects — 
Romans xiii, 1—7 — yet he certainly did not teach by this 
that his government and laws were good and just. Paul 
considered slavery as a hard condition, from which he 
exhorts all who can to be free, and that none who are 
free from it should willingly enter on it. So he ex- 
horted- Christians to hear persecution ; but certainly he 
did not approve of persecution. 

8. Paul, in his instructions to slaves and masters, gives 
no sanction or approval to the system of slavery. 

(1.) In order to present the subject clearly, let us select 
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BOme of the leading elements of the slave system that 
then prevailed, which was Roman slavery, seeing Rome 
then governed the civilized world, comprising all the ter- 
ritory in which Churches were formed, and, of conrse, 
those Churches which Panl instmcts on this snhjeet. In 
our chapter on Roman slavery we gave a pretty full out- 
line of the system. We may select the leading points. 
The principal modes by which persons heoame slaves 
were, hy war in selling the captives, hy kidnapping and 
commerce ; some were bom slaves ; some sold them- 
selves for slaves ; others hecame slaves in consequence 
of their crimes. 

As to the state of the slaves, they were held pro nuUta, 
promwtuis, pro ^adrupedibna. They were entirely under 
the power of their masters, who could put them to death, 
torture, correct them, or dispose of them at pleasure. 
They were property, and could be sold, bartered, leased, 
given by will, or otherwise disposed of. They could have 
no property, and could not take by will, purchase, or 
descent. They were not entitled to the rights of matri- 
mony, had ao relief in case of adultery, nor were they 
proper objects of cognation, so as to stand in the relation 
of parent and child, husband and wife. They could not 
be witnesses. The master might or might not manumit, 
so that the slave could not secure freedom without the 
consent of his master. Such are some of the leading 
elements of Roman slavery. 

(2.) Now, we ask, where did Paul, in treating on this 
subject, expressly say any thing to support this system 1 
Certainly no where. Ho does not, it is true, single out 
these points, as all such were clearly, in many places, de- 
nounced by the word of God, And yet, in classing the 
slave-dealer with the worst of men, he condemns the 
whole system in which he traffics. The instructions of 
Paul, without exception, give no countenance to the 
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leading elemeiita of slavery — wtere does he sanction any 
one of the modes of enslaving men ? — while his teach- 
ings to masters and slaves would do away the essential 
parts of slavery, and would, by this means, transform 
it into a jnst service, and thus supersede slavery by that 
■which slavery had perverted from its jnst and original 
condition. 

(3.) The instructions to masters give no countenance 
to slavery. 

The duties of masters are given in two short texts — 
Bph. vi, 9 ; Col. iv, 1 — which require that masters shonld 
treat slaves as they would be treated, that they should not 
threaten or whip, that they would render justice and equity 
to the slave ; and the reasons for their course were, that 
they had a Master in heaven over them, whose laws must 
be obeyed, and with whom there was no i-espect of per- 
sons, so as to distinguish between master and slave. 
None of these precepts teach or tolerate that masters 
shonld consider their legal slaves as nothing, as dead 
persons, as beasts ; that they had any moral right to 
hold them in bondage ; to annul marriage, and break up 
the parental and filial relation ; to put them to death, 
torture, and whip them ; to sell, give, barter, or will 
them ; to receive the profits of their unrequited labors ; 
to make all their religions privileges to depend on his 
will, etc. The teachings of Panl grant no such rights to 
masters ; and though, while the relation must exist, the 
master has the power to ffovern and to require service, ac- 
cording to the rule of reciprocal right only, yet Paul's 
laws of privileges and duties to the master give him not 
one of those as rights which go to constitute slavery 
proper. And the lessons given the masters will, in due 
time, lead to emancipation, as an inevitable result, by 
the application of the principles and duties laid down. 
It is preposterous to think that Paul's instructions to 
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masters would tolerate tiem. in treating a brother Chris- 
tian, or a brother man, as property, or a thing, so as to 
eell hia brother, or treat hira as the slave system of Home 
allowed him to lie treated. 

(4.) No argument in favor of slavery can be drawn 
from the instructions of Paul to slaves themselves. The 
passages have all been already quoted, and are the fol- 
lowing: 1 Corinthians vii, 20-24; Ephesians vi, 5-8 ; 
Oolossians iii, 22-25; 1 Timothy vi, 1-5; Titus ii, 9, 
10. In the first passage the slaves arc taught to obtain 
their freedom, if they lawfully can, and if they are free 
not to consent to be slaves. In the other passages they 
ai'e taught to be obedient to the lawful commands of their 
masters, to render service to them with fidelity. The 
main duties are patience, meekness, fidelity, kindness, 
truth, aud honesty— duties obligatory to all men. There 
were vices whioh they were to avoid, such as pilfering, 
lying, aud eye-service ; and the apostle enjoins on them, 
as Christians, to avoid these. They were to do all this 
in obedience to God, or "as unto Christ," "as the 
servants of Christ," " as to the Lord," " fearing God." 
They were to do right — to do no wrong. They, too, had 
the privileges from their Christian masters, to be treated 
as brethren, according to the law of love, with justice, 
equal rights, etc, 

(5.) Surely these duties enjoined on slaves, and the 
privileges growing out of the instructions of Paul, never 
could recoguiae the claim that these slaves should still be 
considered aud treated as things — as property — as beasts, 
as having no right to marriage, or that their children 
must not obey them — that they may be sold, bartered, 
killed, tortured, whipped, work for nothing, etc. All 
this is simply preposterous. Indeed, the right of the 
master to slaves is never conceded or even referred to. 
The obligation of obedience is never based on the grouucl 
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that slavery is right, hut, on the other hand, that it is 
wrong, heing iiiijaat and unecnial, 

9, The principles and duties prescrihed by Paul, in 
Tefert^nce to masters and slaves, ai'e opposed to slavery, 
and, if canied out, would secure its abolition. 

The snpreme sovereignty of God over all human be- 
ings, and the laws he has given to govern mankind, pre- 
sent a direct antagonism to slavery. The instructions of 
Paul very clearly bring this to view. He addresses mas- 
ters thus : "Knowing that your Master also is in heaven;" 
or as some copies read, "Knowing tbat both your and 
their Master is in heaven." Ephesians vi, 9. Servants 
are to be "obedient, as unto Christ." Verso 5. They 
are to serve, but it is " as the servants of Christ." Terse 
6. TKey are to serve and " do the will of God from the 
heart." Verse 6. The servant is represented as " called 
in the Lord;" is the "Lord's freed-man," a^trttuSipot ; is 
"Christ's rioutos, or slave." 1 Corinthians vii, 22. In 
his service he is "therein to abide with God." Verse 24, 
To the Colossians Paul says, in referring to the obedience 
of slaves, " Servants, obey — fearing God." Colossians 
iii, 22. " Do it heartily as to the Lord and not to man," 
Verse 23. They will " receive the inheritance from the 
Lord;" and they "serve the Lord Christ." Verse 24. 
They are exhorted to honor their masters, "that the 
name of God and his doctrine be not blamed." 1 Tim. 
vi, 1. They are exhorted to obey for the sake of religion, 
or that " they may adoru the doctrine of God our Savior 
in all things." Titus ii, 10. Onesimus was " a brother 
beloved in the Lord." Philemon 16. Paul beseeches 
Philemon, in regard to his slave Onesimus, "let me 
have joy of thee in the Loi-d," and " refresh my bowels 
in the Lord." Verse 20. And Peter exhorts slaves to 
endure their hard lot, " for conscience toward God, 
enduring grief, sufferiBg wrongfully." 1 Peter ii, 19. 
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From the foregoing it will be seen that the obedience 
and service of the slave muet he referred to the sovereign 
authority of God, with ao reference to any rights of the 
master other than as governed hy the will of God, in 
honor of him, for the sake of religion, as a matter of 
conscience. And all this in reference to those things 
which comprise moral or social acts, as of obedience to 
just commands, and rendering a reasonable service. And 
all this, too, only for a time, or till fieedom could inter- 
vene. The leading elements of slavery are here neces- 
sarily omitted, such as unequaled toil, rejection of mar- 
riage and filial or parental obligations, sale and purchase 
of the slaves, that they are pro millis, pro ntortuis, pro 
quadrupedibus, and the like. 

Ohrysostom, on 1 Corinthians vii, 23, has a very 
appropriate remark on this point. " There are limits set 
to slaves by God himself; and np to what point one 
ought to keep them, this is also exacted, aad to transgress 
them is wrong ; namely, when your master commands 
nothing which is iinpleasing to God, it is right to follow 
and obey, but no further. For thus the slave becomes 
free. But, if you go further, even though you are free, 
yon are become a slave." 

10. Doing good is enjoined on all, both slaves and 
masters, as part of the system of instructions given on 
the subject. "Knowing that whatsoever good thing any 
man doetb, the same shall he receive of the Lord," 
Ephesians vi, 8. Our blessed Lord went abont doing 
good. Christians are to be employed in well-doing. 
We might simply ask, if only good acts wore to be per- 
formed, how could slavery ever have existed ? Or, Low 
long would it last in the performance of that which ia 
good on the part of masterH and slaves ? It was a law- 
ful act, under Roman slavery, to kill the slave. Surely 
this was not good. And if well-doing were applied to 
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the system of Eoman slaveiy, nothing of it would be 
left, but that of whicK it was a porversion ; namely, 
legitimate, houeat, free labor. The same test applied to 
American slavery, wonld issue in the same result entirely. 
" Cleave to that which is good," is a command that 
would annihilate the system in short order. 

11. The apostle of the Gentiles, the Roman citizen, 
too, in his official teaching concerning slavery, masters, 
ftnd slaves, declares that no one, whether slave or master, 
can do wrong without suffering the penalty inflicted on 
sinners, " But ho that doeth wrong shall suffer for the 
wrong ; and there is no respect of persons." Colossians 
iii, 25. Or, 'o SJ oSmup, xofiihtn.^ 6 ^b^x^at. " He that 
doeth unjustly, shall suffer for the injustice." Doing 
wrong, or acting unjustly, is condemned, whether to 
masters or slaves. Slavery is contrary to natural law, or 
to justice, which " renders to every man his due." The 
precepts of justice are, " to live honestly, to hurt no one, 
to give every one his due." (Institutes 111) S w 
injustice, or wrong, is the opposite of justite or right 
Slavery does not give every one hiB own as it de 
prives the slave of hia liberty, his personal secuiiiy 
and the fruit of his labors. It furthermore hurh the 
slave, by stripes, severe labor, degra lition and diAoi oi 
It hurts him in his good name, his property, and his per- 
son. The slaveholder does not live honorably, as he lives 
by injuring others, and by their labor, skill, and suffer- 
ings. Hence he is said to be i aiiajut, one who doelft 
■wronff, or who acts unjustly, from a, not, and hixu, to be 
just. Or he acts ayit &i.xtpi, cotUraxy to Justice, or nun to 
Sixator, contrary to that whieh is just. The voluntary slave- 
holder acts contrary to justice, and Paul requires all 
slaveholders to act according to justice, or accordi-ng to that 
which is Just. And slavery is contrary to jus naturaU, 
natural rigid or justice, and is therefore unjust. All men 
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are bom free. Ho that makes slaves of ciiidren, as soon 
as they are horn, whether by the help of law, or by theft, 
or force, is unjust. 

Now, it is G-od's law, that "he who does wrong will 
snifer for the wrong," ainl as a confirmation of it there 
is " no respect of persons." Slaves are poor, and God 
will punish those who make or keep them poor by en- 
slaving them. Especially will God avenge the coijft/- 
bernlu'm of slavery, the ignoring the pat^mal and fi.lial 
relations, selling men, women, and children, like beasts, 
and all the other wrongs of the system of slavery, which 
is properly a malum in se. Now, separate doinff virvuff 
from the system of slavery, and the system is destroyed 
by the process. 

12. The equality of the hnman race, or the common 
nature of man, is taught by Panl in his instructions to 
slaves and masters. In regard to slaves he says, when 
teaching that he who does wrong shall receive for the 
wrong, that "there is no respect of persons." Colos- 
aians ii, 25. In enjoining on masters reciprocal acts of 
justice to the slaves, ho says, " Neither is there respect of 
persons with him." Ephesians vi, 9. Human nature is 

to natnral law, all men are born equal, and have equal 
rights. Hence, all men are entitled to their natural rights 
of personal liberty, personal security, and the right of 
holding property. With God there is no such respect 
of persons as slavery induces. All have one common 
father — all are partakers of the same nature — all are 
equally redeemed — all partake of a common salvation, 
and all are heirs to the same inheritance. The teaching 
of Panl to slaves and masters, in declaring, in reference 
to this very point, that there is no respect of persons, 
shows plainly, though in general terms, that slavery doea 
respect persons in an unjust way, and is therefore wrong. 
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13. Paul strictly enjoins tie brotherhood of man, in 
Toferen.ce ttt slavery. "And tbey that have believing 
masters, let them not despise them, because they are 
hrethren." 1 Timothy vi, 2. Paul teaches Philemon to 
receive or treat his slavo Onesimus, not now, tmxctt,, not 
anymore, "as a slave, hut as a hrother." Philemon 
verse 16. All Christiana are to be regarded as brethren. 
" One is your master [xa$iiyt!ttis, leader,^ and all ye are 
hrethren." Matthew xxiii, 8. This is the Tiniforra lan- 
guage of the New Testament. To apply the terms hreth- 
ren and sisters to slaves, initiates a new element into the 
subject unknown to all slave laws, and all slavery princi- 
ples. In the West Indies the pro-slavery men, during the 
coatroversy there from 1808 to 1833, ridiculed the idea 
of brothers and sisters among the missionary Churches. 
They asked, "Can you make your negroes Christians, 
and use the words dear hrother or sister, to those you hold 
in bondage ? They would conceive themselves, hy possi- 
bility, put on a level with yourselves, and the chains of 
slavery would be broken." It would be strange work in 
a Christian Church to see Christians killing, beating 
severely, selling, giving away to prostitution, their slaves, 
as the Roman Jaws anthorieed. Indeed, the exercise of 
the slavery code of any law is at variance with the broth- 
erhood of man and of Christianity. And so Paul 
teaches, when he says, receive him no longer as a slave, 
hut above a slave, a hrother beloved. 

14. Paul introduces redemption as a reason why no 
freed-man, or freeman, should agree to become a slave. 
He says, " Ye are bought with a price ; do not become 
the slaves of men " 1 Corinthians vii 23. The rea- 
sons for this are obviou'? Slavery sits very uneasily on 
the freed man of (-hn«t is it brings with it many evils, 
snares dangers in I di'^abilit es Because Christians are 
1 ught with 1 J II c thej ire bonn 1 to glorify God in 
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tkeir body and spirit, wliicli are God's." Their bodies 
aio represeated to Le the "temple of God;" "the tem- 
ple of fie Holy Ghost ;" which show they are bodily 
consecrated to God. It is liard to approve of a Christian, 
redeemed by Christ, as holding Iris brother in bondage, 
regarding Mm as property, and proceed to prostrate in 
the dust the relation of husband, father, son, and Chris- 
tian, la connection with slavery Paul says, "The grace 
of God ihut bringeth salvation hath appeared to all tnen, 
or all conditions of men." Titas ii, 11, The following 
addresses to Philemon do not well comport with the 
exercise of slave laws : " I beseech thee for my son 
Onesimus, whom I have begotten in my bonds;" "Re- 
ceive him as myself ;" " Ho is my bowels," 

15- If we examine the instructions given by Paul to 
we shall find nothing in them that would either 
I or continue any length of time the system of 
slavery, but on the other hand, that which would gradn- 
ally destroy it as a system, and ia the mean time would 
commence and carry on the good work of emancipation, 
We arrange here, as follows, the instructions given to 
slaveholders: 1. They were to render to their slaves 
according to jnstice. 2. They were to render to them 
equity, or I'eciprocal rights, 3. They were to disuse 
threatening, or the use of the whip 4 And tlie privileges 
due them growing out of the lutie? enjoined on. slaves 
(1.) Masters are taught to render to their tlaves, -a 
iixMor, that wMck is just or rather xartt to gMtwoii, aci,orJ- 
ing to that wMoh is just The luxaioi just, upnght, ii one 
who cfoes right ; while q rvyaOo;, the good, is one who does 
good, a benefactor. Cicero defanes justice thus, " Justice, 
from which virtue alone men iie called good" — ' juMUa, 
ex qwa una virtute bom vm ay^eUaittm ' (Cicero Ofi , 2, 
10.) " Jastice, to which belong piety goodne'=^ liler 
ality, benignity, comity, and otheis of the like sort" — 
30 
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"Jztsii/ia . . , cui adjuncla sunl pietas, honitas, liberali' 
tas, beruffnltas, comiias, quague amtt genus ejusdem." (De 
Fin., 6, 23.) Justice, according to the Eoman law, as we 
have seen, is the '* constant and perpetual disposition to 
render to every man his dne." It has respect to "wLat 
ia just and unjust." Its precepts are " to live honestly, 
to hurt no one, to give every one his due." The slave- 
holder is reqcii-ed to i-ender to the slave his due, not to 
hurt him, and to live honorably ia respect to him. 

Besides all are instructed in regard to slavery, to do 
no WToUp, o no nja t e Fo 0.8 * hp that doeth 
unj stly fih 11 e e o hear tl e n ol do ng Tinjiistly, 
Hence la e a d to sli eholde s they a e e quired to 
do justly to va d the slave and to do them no wrong. 
In the last ve be of ch j ter to the Ooloss ans, all 
aS KM n?M lice or e ony s exp ossly forb ilen. And 
then in the follow ng ve e — h'ipter v 1 — the slave- 
holler (, natruetel to rend r to the slave that vihiek is 
juil, or accwding to that which %s just. Justice secures to 
all life, liberty, personal security, the right of property, the 
pursuit of happiness. To these we may add the rights 
of marriage, of parents and children, of husbands and 
wives, of worship, of education, etc. 

According to justice the life of man is sacred and 
inviolable. The Eoman master could kill the slave when, 
and as he chose. He could throw him to the fishes — 
make him fight with wild leasts — convert him into a 
gladiator— expose him, on an island of the Tiber, to 
starve, or Idll or maim him in any other way. This was 
the Roman law in Paul's day. In after times this power 
was restrained, although the restraint was inefficient. 
Was this murder of God ? Personal liberty is the right 
of all men, and required by justice. All men are bom 
free and equal, according to the Eoman law, and accord- 
ing to the Bible, and the Declaration of Independence, 
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and the Constitution of the United States. Tho slave- 
holder is bound to give libei'ty to tlie slave, as his deten- 
tion is an act of injustice, a wrong ; aad he that doeth 
wrong shall receive for the wrong. 

The slave, according to justice, is entitled to persmai 
secv/rity^ Slavery assaults his person often with stripes, 
hunger, cold, degradation, and exposure. Justice forbids 
this ; therefore, the Blaveholder is bound to restore and 
secure to the slave his security from tho insults of the 
overseer, himself, or any other in his name. 

According to justice, a man who earns property by his 
Btill, his labor, his self-denial, and economy is entitled to 
own that property. But slavery allows no property to 
belong to the slave, as a matter of right, or justice, al- 
though it is earned by his industry or skill. As to the 
pecuHum of Roman slavery, it was allowed by indulgence, 
and not by right, and was always liable to bo seized by 
the master. Justice gives to the slave his own earnings, 
and this beiug granted, the master must relinquish all 
right to the slave's earnings beyond an equivalent for 
what he gives him. 

All men have the right of marriage, hy the law of 
Gfod. The master must grant this in justice, and do 
away with servile contubernium. Then husbands aad 
wives must remain united, performing the duties of each. 
Children must obey their parents, and parents must gov- 
ern their children. All this is according to justice, and 
it grants this to al! men. This undermines completely 
the power of the master, and restores it to the original 
owners. The master must not separate man and wife by 
sale, or otherwise. The parents mnst teach and govern 
their children, which overthrows greatly the power of the 
master. Indeed, slavery, whether Koman or American, 
knows no father, no marriage, no husband, no wife, no 
diild of any father; and as justice secures these rela- 
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tions, and masters are bound to reader it, slavery perJsheB 
under the administration of justice, in following out the 
precepts of the marriage relatioa in regard to Lusbande 
and wives, parents and children. 

Now, as the exercise of justice secures to slaves life, 
liberty, security, property, marriage, and what belong to 
them, it is plain that it is against slavery. And as it ie 
wrong, or unjust, to deprive any one of these, the re- 
quirements of justice are against slavery. 

(2.) The master is taught to observe the golden rule 
in regard to any slave ho may by law possess : ' All things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so t th M tt 1 Th 1 J d th 
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"forbear [or moderate] 
threatening." Eph, vi, 9. Bobinson renders the phrase, 
OMcvtH tijv amiXfir, leaving off, or ceasino from fhreoieninff. 
Dr. Clarke says the words signify to mitigite, relax, or 
not exact threatening that is the threatened punish- 
ment." This teaches the disu'ie of thieats and punish- 
ments, and calls for the substitution*ol love and remu- 
neration. The whip stocks, screws hand cuffs, chains, 
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(3.) Masters are reciuired to 
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prisons, patrols, are the necessary accompaniments of 
slavery. Paul commands tlie disuse of these among 
Christiaiis, and in doing so, ho commands the disuse of 
slavery, practically, immediately, and legally, as soon as 
the nature of the case will allow, and the interests of the 
slave demand. 

(4.) As to the privilege of the masters corresponding 
to the obedience enjoined on slaves, and the services of 
lahor to the masters, we ohserve that the system of slav- 
ery can find no support from these privileges ; because 
the master is not allowed to command any thing wrong, 
false, immoral, oppressive, or at variance with justice; 
and the eervaat must ohey God rather than man in all 
these things. And as to services rendered, they mnst be 
also tempered with justice, and a jusl rermmeratiim must 
be given to tbe slave This would reduce slavery to law- 
f 1 1 J t t 1 t 1 p t 
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the slave a JMt equivalent for bis labors as to a hired serv- 
ant, and never attempt by gift, will, sale, or otherwise, to 
transfer the servant, bound in chains, to any human being, 
whether son, daughter, or other person. Such is the 
t of Paul's instructions to slaveholders. 
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16, If we consider tlie instructions given to slaves by 
Paul, we stall find nothing in thorn tliat would originate 
or continue slavery any longer tlian to dissolve its bonds 
in the manner best calculated to set at liberty the captives. 
This will appear if we consider, 1. The obedience en- 
joined ; 2. The service or work to be rendered ; 3. The 
vices they are to shun ; 4. And their privileges, arising 
from the injunctions to their masters, 

(1.) The duty of obedience or submission to the com- 
mands of tbeir masters is enjoined on slaves in the fol- 
lowing lessons of teaching : " Servants, be obedient to 
your masters according to tlie flesli," Eph. vi, 5 ; *' Serv- 
ants, obey your masters in all things according to the 
fiesb," Col. iii, 22 ; "Count your masters worthy of all 
honor. . . . L&t them not despise believing masters ;" 
1 Tim. vi, 1, 2 ; " Exhort servants to be obedient to their 
own masters," Titus iii, 9 ; " Servants, be subject to your 
own masters with all fear ; not only to the good and gen- 
tle, but also to the froward," 1 Peter ii, 18. 

Now, look at the motives or reasons for this obedience 
to the commands of masters. They were to consider 
themselves as the " servants of Christ ;" that they were 
" bought witb a price ;" were"heirsof an inheritance ;" 
they were to do the " will of God," to obey as " unto 
Christ," and " to the Lord ;" they were to obey, that tho 
" name of God and bis &o< tnno be not blispbemed," and 
that they might idom the doctrine of " God their baviot 
in all things." 

Obviously, here is no right of the maitei recognized 
in all this ; but the supreme law ot God is to govern in 
all things ; and the interests of lebgion, and not the mere 
commands of the master are the coatioUmg reasons. 
God's lavis of nght and wrong must goiern the slave aa 
well as the master No vrong oi mju'^tiui is to rul(U 
The motives ate all moial ami reIij,ious ones, auob as are 
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inoumbeut even oa persons suffeiing persecution, ov Hying 
under aiijust laws. 

(2.) The duty of service, or laboring for the master, ia 
pointed out in the following language ; " With good will 
doing service," Eph. vi, 7 ; "Not with eye-service," Col. 
iii, 22; "Bather do them service," 1 Tim. vi, 2; "To 
please them well in all things," Titus ii, 9. The motives 
or reasons connected with this service are of the religious 
and moral sort. There is nothing like a debt or moral 
obligation to serve their masters, other than the reciprocal 
obligations of justice and remuneration demand. 

(3.) Honesty, fidelity, and honor were enjoined on tha 
slaves. These are enjoined on all relations. And aa 
theft, treachery, and insubordination arc the vices insep- 
arable from slavery, the slaves are commanded to shun 
these because they are wrong in themselves ; they are con- 
trary to the rule of reciprocal retribution to the masters 
for food, clothing, protection, etc., and it is necessary for 
them to shun these vices, as they disqualify them for free- 
dom, to which they were now on the way, through the 
influence of their religion, 

(4.) As to the privUegea of slaves, gi'owing out of the 
dnties of masters toward them, they were entitled to jus- 
tice, as we have seen, to kindness, remuneration, broth- 
erhood, and other benefits, as well as the disuse of the 
lash and all bodily punishments. 

17. As to emancipation, some observations may be 
given here on that subject. It is worthy of remark that, 
among the direct instructions given to masters, there is 
no injnnction requiring, in terms, the civil emancipation, 
although the duties of masters, as enjoined by Paul in 
requiring justice, equity, the disuse of cruelty, the require- 
ment of what ia right, and the absence of what is wrong, 
would end in civil freedom, as far as it was in the mM- 
ter'a power. On this point we offer a few remarks. 
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